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A CITY IN THE OLD WEST. 


Sanvra FF is interesting mainly as the seat 
of three widely differing civilizations. These, 
though successive, were gradually so. The 
last two coéxist. The first projected itself in 
lighter and lighter shades through the second ; 
and perhaps even yet, with a subtle perva- 
sion through the Mexican life and character, 
lurks about its old home and its ruined build- 
ings, like a ghost of a shadow. 

Relics found along the Santa Fé valley 
show that the city enjoyed its greatest pros- 
perity and grandeur as a prehistoric Aztec 
pueblo. The glories, wealth, and achieve- 
ments of Aztec civilization are more for im- 
agination to outline, than for history to de- 
scribe. - From accounts of Spanish warriors, 
priests, and explorers, from ruins and hiero- 
glvphics, from Aztec language, tradition, 
mythology, and custom, we can gather 
enough to excite deep interest in and sym- 
pathy with the unhappy people of Monte- 
zuma. We know enough to induce investi- 
gators to enter the field disclosed, and by 
Close life with the remnants of tribes to ex- 
plore it more thoroughly. Spain, by virtue 
of gunpowder and treachery, overcame the 
native races, robbed them of their wealth and 
freedom, killed their chiefs, and stamped out 
their sacred fires; but we know enough of 
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what Spain thus destroyed to doubt that the 
civilization that she substituted was much of 
an improvement. 

The Indians tell a story of the birth of 
Montezuma near the southern extremity of 
the Santa Fé mountain range; of his journey 
southward on the back of an eagle, the peo- 
ple following and founding cities where the 
eagle had rested each night; and of the 
founding of the capital city of Mexico at the 
end of the long march. This myth suggests 
that New Mexico is in reality the old Mexico, 
and was once the center of Aztec power and 
culture, and that the tribes found there by 
the Spanish were but the weak and more un- 
progressive of the race. They were not of 
the stuff of which Argonauts are made. 
They had looked askance at fortune, and 
their faint hearts did not win her encourage- 
ment. So they had quietly stayed in the 
peaceful and fruitful fields of the Rio Grande, 
or labored at the old turquoise mine by day, 
and spent the nights in their safe, rock-pro- 
tected pueblos. Their prudence brought a 
tame prosperity, which met a common fate 
at Spanish hands with that of their more ad- 
venturous brethren. 

About 1538, when the masts of the May- 
flower yet grew in the forest, and the Pilgrim 
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grandfathers were in their cradles, Cabeza 
de Vaca, a Spanish -Eneas, led his ship- 
wrecked party through the Rio Grande val- 
ley. Priests, chieftains, and explorers fol- 
lowed, cach drawn by zeal in his profession, 
until, by 1600, the country was overrun with 
Spaniards. The Indians were enslaved, and 
toiled in the mines, that hidalgoes might 
wear jewels. A successful revolt in 1680 
freed the Indians, until De Vargas, about a 
dozen years after, reconquered them. 

The third civilization appeared on the 
scene in the first decade of this present cen- 
tury. Not conquest, not religion, but trade 
was the incentive; for the new comer was a 
Saxon, and particularly a Yankee one. Profit 
multiplied his footsteps into a well-defined 
trail to the Missouri river, and the wagon 
road that the traveler on the Atchison, To- 
peka, and Santa Fé Railroad sees continu- 
ally near the track is this same old Santa Fé 
trail. 

Regardless of political history, the Amer- 
ican invasion of New Mexico is one of peace, 
trade, and railroads, and is essentially the 
same, in its inception and spirit, as that now 
taking place along the line of the Mexican 
Central. It has penetrability; it enters but 
does not banish; it rules,but tolerates. 

Santa Fé is the striking and sensible effect 
of this in the contrasts’ everywhere to be seen. 
It would almost seem that Nature herself 
had caught the spirit of contrast. A south- 
ern sun; scenery brought to the eye as by a 
lens, thus shortening the yellow roads which 
quiver in the fierce rays, bringing brown hills 
with their square tops closer, and making the 
little green prison trees stand stiff and dis- 
tinct like toys; the distant mountains, like 
white-robed priests with fingers pointing to 
the blue heavens; it all seems suited to a 
Spanish land, and makes one remember that 
one is seven thousand feet above the mists 
and murmur and restlessness of the crawling 
human sea at the common level. But the 
air over this torrid scene is for Americans. 
It stimulates and braces. It fairly snaps 
with electricity. It is cool. It is without a 
particle of that haze so suggestive of dreami- 
ness and languor. ‘The streams, too, are 
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American. They move at a lively pace, 
are dashingly clear, and grasp the offered 
hand sharp and fresh as the snows from 
which they spring. 

The Rio Santa Fé boldly rushes through 
the center of the town, putting to its left the 
staid old Mexican residence portion that 
clusters around venerable San Miguel, and 
reserving to its right the blocks where Amer- 
ican business moves on, though slowly, and 
weighted with Mexican conservatism. 

The town, on the whole, is sleepy and 
ancient looking; crooked streets, too narrow 
for but one sidewalk, find their ways like 
paths among the jutting, irregular fronts of 
adobe buildings. Then there is the Plaza, 
a Spanish feature which always makes smal! 
towns look less like lively cities than ever. 


Around this are the most of the American 


business buildings, but Mexican adobe struc- 
tures are inserted between them. The old, 
crooked walls of Jesus Ascencion Garcia's 
Broad Gauge Saloon are buttressed by a 
brand new brick bank building. On the 
street a stylish dog-cart dashes past its orig- 
inal undeveloped type—a great, heavy struc- 
ture resting on two oxen and two thick disks 
of wood, which creak on wooden axles. 
More primitive even than that, comes a drove 
of small donkeys known as_ burros, each 
bearing much more than his bulk of cord- 
wood or hay, and all driven by an Indian 
from the pueblo of Tesuque or by a darker 
looking Mexican. 

Among the hotels, the modern and Amer- 
ican structure called the Palace rivals the 
old Mexican building called the Exchange. 
The latter corners on the Plaza; its veranda 
furnishes the sidewalk for one street—the 
other is too narrow for a sidewalk, and a 
carriage once entering is destined for the 
other end. All guest rooms are on the 
ground floor for the best of reasons, and 
nearly all front on the street, in a way, one 
would think, very suggestive to delinquent 
guests. The rooms open in the rear to one 


of two f/acttas which the building surrounds. 
You naturally expect, in such a building, to 
find a typical Spanish inn, innkeeper, and 
table; but you discover everything but the 
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building to be American, and the incongruity 
of surroundings and service, appearance and 
experience, is a daily agreeable novelty. 

(On Sunday afternoons it has been the 
custom of all Santa Fé to promenade on the 
Plaza. ‘Time was when the Plaza was a bare 
market place, but American innovation and 
improvement has made it a park. In the 
center a monument commemorates. the sol- 
diers who died for the Union in New Mex- 
ico. Here are fountains supplied from the 
Santa Fé reservoir three miles away. A 
heavy growth of alfalfa covers the ground, 
and cottonwoods wave above. The military 
hand plays in the pavilion, and the audience 
is of many nationalities and languages, drawn 
here by music, the language of the world. 
They fill the benches in the park; they 
throng the long veranda of the old Palace; 
they promenade along the paths, or drive 
stylish teams. ‘There are Mexican matrons, 
with the indispensable mantilla, a head-dress 
after the manner of some village gossip who 
is just going over to some neighbor with 
a bit of news. Their faces are old and 
wrinkled — sad prophecy of the future in 
store for the fresh faces of the young se- 
horitas ! 

Here carefully steps an invalid, watchful 
of hissmall reserve of strength, and enjoying 
the air which he came so far to breathe. 
Yonder are negroes, in conspicuous spirits 
and health, delighting in bright colors. A 
party of tourists pass the monument, and read 
every inscription, because it is their duty to. 
Thev are here but two days, and must see 
everything. Who can learn about three cen- 
turies in two days? A glimpse of a switch- 
ing cue shows that Santa Fé is not unbless- 
ed with Chinese. Ona bench near by, three 
or four soldiers from the military quarter, in 
oricht uniform, lounge and gaze at the pass- 
ing sehoritas. These Mexican maidens have 
discarded the mantilla for the nonce, and in 
sunday bonnets and ribbons suited to their 
dark faces, move gaily past, “‘ with all their 
oravery on, and tackle trim.” A representa- 
tive of the wealthiest and most influential 
class of Santa Fé passes in the contented 
‘ooking person of a Jew with his wife; they 
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are followed by an unmistakable Bridget 
with their little Jewish baby. 

Pueblo Indians attract attention amid the 
crowd by the profusion of red color in their 
principal garment. This blanket is thrown 
loosely about the body, and seems always 
about to fall to the ground. They wear 
white leggings, looking as if cut when loose 
trousers were in vogue, and since then made 
tight and stylish by an extra seam. Thered 
paint on their checks is so blended with their 
bronze color as to produce a by no means 
bad effect. The hair is black, and too coarse 
to seem human. It reaches everywhere 
down from the crown like a thatch on a hay- 
stack, and in front is cut off square with the 
eyebrows, banged, without a doubt; and we 
were centuries behind when we adopted the 
stvle. The beauty of this coiffure, though 
sometimes adorned on state occasions by a 
feather or two, is always unconcealed. Wheth- 
er the Indian ts selling fish in the streets, or 
plowing behind his black and white oxen with 
a stick for a plough-share, or making Aztec 
pottery in front of the laddered entrance 
to his house, he is bare-headed. 

Castilian ladies, though rarely seen in 
public, appear on these Sunday afternoons. 
The quiet dress and demeanor, and the in- 
tellizence seen in the countenances, give ev- 
idence of the advantages of families of long 
continued wealth, power, and culture. But 
the power was hereditary; the culture was 
made possible by leisure afforded by wealth; 
and the wealth came as large land-grants, 
gifts of a government ever partial to its no- 
bility; a government possessed of land un- 
diminished by any homestead laws for the 
benefit of its common people. 

To this bright colored crowd of human 
contrasts, thus moving among themselves, 
the long, one-story palace is a background. 
Its stirring history comes to the mind in pic- 
tures quickened and made vivid by the he- 
roic music of the bands, a background to the 
thought. The park is gone; Indians are 
toiling with huge blocks of adobe, building 
thick walls for the palace that will stand so 
long. Now comes the resplendent Spanish 
army —they enter in triumph—they christen 
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with the new name Santa Fé. Many affairs 
of State follow; decorations and costumes 
brighten the scenes. | 

Now it is dark and still; a light from the 
palace window aids the Captain-General 
within to plan his battles from the surround- 
ing maps. ‘Troops gather on the Plaza by 
early morning. Whenthey return, they lead 
captives within those gloomy walls. Some 
are led out again to be shot; others remain 
—their fate, guten sabe? Allis again changed ; 
Indians supplant the native Spaniards; 
heathen rites and the cachina dance cele- 
brate success. Now, between lines of men 
on the one hand and women on the other, 
De Vargas and his band make their trium- 
phal entry; “* Ze Deum laudamus,” sing the 
priests. The man of the palace is again a 
Spaniard. 
~ Now more familiar faces appear— sun- 
browned, but shrewd. They come with long 
wagon trains and mule teams and cracking 
whips; the town gathers to receive them as 
to a great event long looked for. 

Another rebellion, and a turbulent crowd 
follows a man carrying a human head—that 
of the Governor Perez. With Mexican sud- 
denness, change again occurs, and the Plaza 
is again the scene of the customary whole- 
sale execution of gentlemen with political 
tastes. 

Now appear the stars and stripes, and sol- 
diers in our uniform of the Mexican War. 
Rebels succeed and tear down the flag, 
but the reign of the stars and bars is soon 
over. 

What unknown scenes and events those 
thick palace walls have concealed! How 
well they have kept their secrets ; like Ham- 
let’s friends, they disclose nothing in their 
dull looks—not even a wise “We could an’ 
if we would.” 

Sante Fe is full of churches, cathedrals, 
and religious schools. Every one has heard 
of San Miguel, part of whose adobe walls 
have been standing for nearly three hundred 
years, and which has stood in its entirety as 
at present since 1710. ‘The visitor is di- 
rected by a notice that he is to pull a cord 
three times ; a deep-toned bell solemnly re- 
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sponds [to the action ; and this somewhat 
mysterious preliminary brings to the door a 
boyish looking “brother,” who repays one’s 
entrance fee with a description of the objects 
of interest. The old, clear-toned bell is of 
pure copper; the carved vigas are quaint 
and curious ; the paintings are the same sort 
of works of early Spanish-American art (it is 
a pity to apply that word to them), that is to 
be found in all the old churches of New 
Mexico. Opposite San Miguel is an old 
pueblo house, apparently used by several 
Mexican families. It is the oldest house in 
this old town. 

I attended a service in San Francisco 
cathedral. This structure surrounds an 
old cross-shaped building—the new enclos- 
ing the ancient: stone around adobe. The 
front part of the congregation was seemingly 
composed of the more aristocratic of the 
Spanish-speaking Catholics that worship 
here ; while the plebeians, “some in rags, 
and some in tags, and some in Sunday 
gowns,” stood at the dark rear. The dim 
religious light in front seemed like a glare 
viewed from the gloom, and the variety of 
color in the costume and paraphernalia of the 
votaries who conducted the service was stri- 
king. The dark Mexican boys looked darker 
faced than ever in their white robes. The ris- 
ing and kneeling of the great congregation to 
the intense, solemn organ tones, the uplifted 
arms of the priest, the sonorous tongue, and al! 
accompanying impressiveness devised by the 
Roman genius, had strong and solemn influ- 
ence on a stranger. But I noticed that, once 
the service ended, the Mexican youth waited 
about the door to see the seforitas ; the old 
folks broke into talk; and all did much as at 
an after-meeting in any sociable Protestant 
American congregation. We are all alike 
when church is out. 

The old business activity of Sante Fé has 
departed, apparently forever. Situated be- 
hind the Santa Fé range, the Atchison, To- 
peka, and Santa I’é road could approach it 
only by a spur from the main line, and Las 
Vegas and Albuquerque have divided its 
trade between them. Much is hoped from 
a line projected north to Espanola, to con- 
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nect with the Denver and Rio Grande sys- 
tem, but it will be seen that even this 
would not bring the city into the world of 
commerce. The mining districts are all at 
a distance. No stock country is tributary. 
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Agriculture is limited to the possibilities of 
irrigation in asmall valley. Santa Fé is des- 
tined to be renewed as a picture of the past 
—a peaceful seat of learning, a quiet health 
resort, anda Mecca for the antiquarian. 
Clarence A. Miller. 


THE CAMPAIGN AT WIDDLETOWN. 


BY AN EYE-WITNESs. 


CHAPTER 


Time sped on. The term was far ad- 
vanced and had been unusually prosperous. 
We had begun preparations for the public 
examination, and a healthy spirit of emula- 
tion prevailed. The noise and confusion of 
politics on the outside had not interfered 
with our work. 

(ne day I went home to dinner as usual, 
and while returning congratulated myself 
that the lines, in very deed, had fallen to me 
in pleasant places. I made up my mind 
that many of the perplexities of teachers, of 
which I had heard so much, were due to 
their inaptness either to teach or to control, 
and that extraneous influences had in reality 
ut little to do with a teacher’s success. My 
own happy experience surprised me. _ I 
almost concluded that I should accept teach- 
ing as a vocation for life, though from early 
youth I had formed quite different plans. 

As I neared the school building I thought 
I heard an unwonted noise. Had some ac- 
cident happened, or was the building on fire? 
I could see only the cupola on account of 
foliage and intervening buildings. 

\ moment’s walk and an abrupt angle in 
the street brought me directly in front of the 
Academy and within a few feet of the yard. 
\n unpleasant sight met my eyes. ‘Two of 
the finest lads in school were engaged in a 
fearful hand-to-hand conflict, nearly in the 
center of the yard. The rest of the school, 
‘ushed and excited, were looking on, and as 
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in an uproar of old, some cried one thing 
and some another. The most that I could 
distinguish was, * Down with the P’ublicans, 
up with the Dem’crats! up with the P’ubli- 
cans, down with the Dem’crats! Give it to 
him, Vin! give it to him, Date—thrash the 
‘Pubs, Date! thrash the Dems, Vin!” and 
each, as he appeared to be in the ascendant, 
received the vociferous cheers of his constit- 
uents. It was more like pandemonium than 
the orderly school I had left an hour ana a 
half before. 3 

I walked directly up to the combatants 
and separated them by sheer force, though 
it taxed my strength to the utmost. I then 
marched them into the school-room, seating 
them in front of my desk, one on the right 
and the other on the left. Their fellow pu- 
pils followed with tense muscles and sup- 
pressed breath, and took their seats in silence. 
The stillness of death reigned. Books were 
opened, and eyes rested upon the pages with 
mechanical vacuity. Vin and Date sat like 
two battered statues, great in their ruin. 

Of all the lads in school, they were the 
last I should have expected to see in such an 
affray. Both were about fourteen years old, 
good students, and well brought up. Vin, 
a handsome, dark-eyed boy, was tall and 
lithe; while Date was stout and muscular, 
and had rosy cheeks and clear blue eyes, as 
beaming and pleasant asa June sky. ‘Their 
names were Vinley Cook and Dayton Hall. 
Vinley’s father was a thrifty mechanic, well 
read and intelligent; and Dayton’s a clear- 
headed, even witty, hardware merchant. 

I concluded to ask no questions while the 
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severe tension lasted. I thought reflection 
would be the better regimen. ‘The first reci- 
tation passed off with a repression which 
was painful in the extreme. I felt relieved 
when it ended, and have no doubt that all 
concerned shared the feeling. I was about 
to begin the second, when I heard a peculiar 
rap on the inner door. I answered the 
summons, and found Uncle Mike in waiting. 
I remembered that when I returned from 
dinner I had seen him sitting on a rustic 
bench beneath one of the trees in front of 
the academy. 

“T thought ye might be taken a little aback 
by what’s happened, and I’ve come to tell ye 
the facts in the case, so ye won't be thrown 
off yer pins of a sudden,” he said, looking 
very sympathetic. 

“Thank you,” said I. “It’s very kind of 
you.” 

~ “Wal, ye see, I know what ye've got to go 

through with better’n ye do yerself, so, come 
what will, keep a stiff chin an’ yer tongue in 
yer head, an’ let ’em fight it out themselves 
—the old folks, I mean—they won't need 
any of yer help.” : 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Jest what I say. But I'll tell ye in the 
first place what's happened. Ye see, I was 
sittin’ on the seat under the elm, a watchin’ 
-a couple of squirrels kitin’ about. - I’m desp’- 
rately fond of squirrels —when the boys 
come out an’ began to play ball in the yard. 
"Twas a new kind o' game, and full o° fun. 
Wal, after a while they all got out ‘cept Date 
an’ Vin, an’ then the -question was, which 
should beat. The boys who had been on 
Date’s side in the game cheered him, and 
the boys on Vin’s side cheered him. Fora 
spell all went on as smooth as ile—one was 
jest as quick as tother. Then Date lost a 
little, an’ his side said Vin wasn’t fair, an’ 
Vin's side said he was, but they went on a 
spell for all that. Then things got wuss an’ 
wuss, an’ Vin’s side called Date’s cheating 
old Dem’crats, an’ Date’s called Vin’s cheat- 
ing old ’Publicans. Vin said he wouldn't 
stand it any longer, an’ struck Date with his 
fist, an’ Date struck ‘back, an’ so they got to 
fightin’ like tigers, an’ the two sides cheered 
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‘em on, an’ so they had it till ye took ’em 
apart; an’ twas a marcy ye come when ye 
did, for I do believe they'd a killed each 
other afore they'd ‘astopped. Ye see, when 
pol'tics gets into a thing, they sets the very 
Satan ter work. ‘The boys hain’t done any 
wuss than their fathers would ‘a done in 
their places. They're a fightin’ one way an’ 
another, day in an’ day out, an’ will be till 
after lection—then they'll be likely to case 
off a leetle, so’s to get a chance to sharpen 
up afore the next pull, an’ so it goes. Now 
remember, keep yer tongue in yer head, no 
matter what they say nor what they don’t say,” 
and he started to go. : 

“Wait a moment, please. 
more explanation,” I said. 

“Never mind yer explanation. Ye've got 
the whole on't, an’ I hain’t told yer partic’- 
lars bout the grown folks, nuther. ‘They're 
to the head on't. Now, I’ve put the handle 
o’ the whip inter yer hand, an’ if ye cant 
crack it yerself *twouldn’t mount to anything 
if I should crack it for ye. Good day, sir. 
I'll trust ye to take care yer own whip.” 

“(ood day, sir,” I said, ‘‘and I thank you 
for your kindness,” 

“Ve’re all right. Good day,’ and he walked 
away at his usual rapid pace. 

I returned to the school-room and went 
through with the next recitation, but mean- 
while I was making up my mind what to do. 
The class, to all appearances, was fully as 
preoccupied as myself, and no doubt our tn- 
terest in the chemical facts under consider- 
ation was of about equal intensity. By the 
time the allotted half hour expired, I had 
concluded to make no inquiries of the pupils 
that day, at least, and to send the belligerent 
lads home without comment or reprimand. 

Accordingly I excused Date from further 
attendance at school that day, and after wait- 
ing long enough for him to reach home, ex- 
cused Vin also. Although their homes were 
in opposite directions from the academy, I 
deemed it prudent to provide against any 
further collision for the time being, at least. 

After they had gone, the tension seemed 
to relax a little, and the recitations were not 
quite so spiritless and repressed, yet there 
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was nothing like genuine interest. Such a 
preternatural silence had never reigned in 
that school-room before since I entered it. 

\ little past the middle of the afternoon, 
another rap summoned me to the door. =I 
found Date’s father, Mr. Hall, in waiting. 
| had had several agreeable chats with him, 
and felt pretty well acquainted. 

“(ood afternoon, Mr. Hall,” I said, shak- 
hands with him as cordially as though 
nothing unusual had happened. 

‘(ood afternoon, sir,” he said stiffly, and 
with an effort to appear reserved. ‘This was 
quite unbecoming to his style of dignity, for 
he was a broad-faced, jovial man, with a pleas- 
antry or repartee ever at his tongue’s end. 

“\ very pleasant afternoon,” I said, not 
appearing to notice his coolness. 

Yes, rather, though I haven’t been in a 
mood to notice much about the weather,” 
he replied, with an air of constraint. 

‘“Beemoccupied with something of more 
importance, I suppose. You business men 
always have your hands full,” I returned, in 
an unconcerned voice. 

“By heavens! Don’t you know what's 
happened?” he broke out, losing all pa- 
lence. 

*T suppose many things may have hap- 
pened of which you know all the particulars, 
while I may know nothing about them what- 
ever.’ TL answered with unperturbed voice. 

“Didn't you know that Date’s almost 
killed?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Didn't you know that Vin Cook had 
almost knocked the breath of life out of 
him?” 

* Most certainly I did not.” 

* you know they'd had a tussle?” 

“IT knew they'd had a little quarrel, as 
boys do have sometimes, but was not aware 
it Was anything so serous.” 

“Well, it is, and it’s something that won't 
ve hushed up in aminute, either. ‘The Re- 
publicans ‘ll find they can’t smother this by 
throwing cold water.” 

“What are Date’s injuries?” I asked with 
“Are they internal or 


an air of concern. 
external?” 


of the day with me. 
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“T haven’t found out, but I’ve no doubt 
he’s hurt shockingly.” 

“What doctor have you had?” 

“We haven't had any. It don’t take a 
doctor to make us understand how dread- 
fully he’s hurt. It’s a case that shows for 
itself.” 

“But, judging from what you say, it 
doesn’t seem safe to wait—what if he’s hurt 
internally?” 

‘“*T haven’t much opinion of doctors. I’ve 
no idea they’d do him any good. I shouldn't 
have cared so much if he hadn’t been bul- 
lied by that Vin Cook. He's the meanest 
little rascal that ever trod shoe leather —not 
that the boy’s so much to blame himself— 
it’s his father that sets him on. Ive no 
doubt but Cook planned the whole thing 
himself and told Vin to carry it out —’t would 
be just like him; he’s one of the vilest men 
on the footstool; he’s always planning to 
play some meamgame on our side; he don’t 
care what ‘tis, the meaner the better. I 
don't know as he cared anything in particu- 
lar about hurting Date, but he wanted to 
come a grind on me, and so took this miser- 
able, underhand way to do it; he wanted to 
give me to understand our party’'d be beat— 
that’s what he’s up to—he’s chuckling over 
it now; that’s what cuts so. If he’d only 
taken me, I shouldn't have cared. I can 
hoe my own row with him any day, give me 
a fair chance.” 

I heard footsteps and looked up. There 
was Mr Cook close upon us. We had been 
so deeply absorbed that we had not observed 
his approach. 

**So you are here to fill the preceptor’s 
ears with your blackguardism,” said Mr. Cook 
jn an irate voice, addressing Mr. Hall, with- 
out so much as waiting to pass the civilities 
Mr. Cook was a dark, 
tall, muscular man, with a sedate but genial 
face, and a not unpleasant voice. 

‘‘T’ve told him some truths about yourself 
which have not much blackguarding in them, 
1 guess,” replied Mr. Hall in a high key. 

‘Tt makes no difference what you’ve said ; 
no one with common sense would believe 
you under oath. But that isn’t what I’m af. 
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ter. I want to know what Date fell foul of 
Vin for. He’s about killed him. I tell you, 


he shall suffer for it, and you, too, for you're 
the one that’s to blame. You set him on. 
It's a shame and a disgrace to the whole 
town.” 

** Now, Cook, you needn't come here play- 
ing that dodge with me. You can’t make it 
go down. You know you planned the whole 
thing yourself, and set Vin at it. You did 
it asaninsult. You're full of such miserable 
plots. You know—” 

“Jake Hall, you know you are lying when 
you say so,” interrupted Mr. Cook with a 
menacing gesture. 

“T’d throttle you, Jim Cook, if it wasn’t 
for disgracing myself by touching you,” ‘re- 
torted Mr. Hall, shaking his fist in Cook’s 
face. 

“No doubt you would. You’re a born 
criminal any way. Nothing but fear of the 
law keeps you from showing your hand,” re- 
turned Mr: Cook with a sneer. 

“ You'll suffer for this, I can tell you, Jim 
Cook. The law’s as strong today as it 
ever was.” 

“A good thing ’tis—that’s all that keeps 
you from breaking it.” 

“Jim Cook, I’m not going to stand this 

‘any longer. I'll have the papers made out 
against you in less than an hour, and then, 
Jim Cook, you may sail your boat,” and Mr. 
Hall started off in the direction of the law- 
yers’ offices. 

““T guess you'll find it’s a game two can 
play at, Jake Hall; if you get in ahead of me 
‘twill be the first time,” and Mr. Cook start- 
ed off in the same direction, taking the op- 
posite side of the street. | 

As I gazed in astonishment after the two 
men, Uncle Mike’s words occurred to me: 
** Keep yer tongue in yer head, an’ let ’em 
fight it out themselves. They won't need 
any of yer help.” 

I watched the two men as they strode 
along, and thought What a humiliating spec- 
tacle! ‘Two respectable, intelligent, practi- 
cal, common-sense men, thus demeaning 
themselves—and why? Perchance, because 
one believes in a higher tariff than the other, 
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or something else equally inadequate in itself 
to such an effect. 

I returned to the schoolroom, fully resolv- 
ed to keep my tongue in my head, and to let 
them fight it out themselves, and also deeply 
impressed with Uncle Mike’s sagacity. 

The afternoon wore on in discomfort and 
suppression, till, at last, schoolroom duties 
were finished for the day. ‘The pupils de- 
parted in almost unbroken silence, speakiny 
only in occasional monosyllables. In knots 
of two or three they went homeward, looking 
as though a smothering pall had fallen over 
them, almost stifling their usually exuberant 
spirits. 

I concluded to go down town before re- 
turning home. I was not a little curious to 
know the state of the social and political ba- 
rometer in that region. Nor was I wholly 
without anxiety in regard to the direction 
public opinion might have taken. That va- 
riable element in human affairs, especially 
when generated at white heat, may not be 
tinctured with profundity or justice, but, 
nevertheless, it is all-powerful for the time 
being. Whether the results of my conscien- 
tious and painstaking labors in the schovl- 
room were to be injuriously shaken, or per- 
chance swept away, by its volatile fiat, was a 
matter of intense interest to me. 

As I passed down the street, I observed 
small groups of men at the corners, and on 
the steps of stores and groceries, conversing 
for the most part in low and earnest tones, 
yet, now and then, one more excitable than 
his compeers would speak in a key so high 
that he would be chided by his fellows for 
his imprudence. From a few words I thus 
caught, I soon became satisfied that the un- 
wonted occurrence at the Academy was the 
subject under discussion. I also noticed, as 
I neared the business center of the village, 
that these groups became more and more 
frequent. 

I bowed as usual to such of my acquaint- 
ances as I chanced to meet, and passed on. 
I entered the post office, and received my 
mail, but saw no one of whom I thought it 
would be judicious to make inquiries. I 
lingered a few moments, hoping to meet Mr. 
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Henderson, as he often came for his mail at 
that hour. But I lingered in vain. As I 
went out I paused on the steps, looking in 
every direction, but no Mr. Henderson was 
to be seen. So, as there seemed nothing 
left me but to return as I came, I started 
homeward. | 

A feeling of depression crept over me. 
Passing a group of men, I heard one of them 
say, ‘* He’s cool, any way.” I felt sure this 
was said of myself, but did not know wheth- 
er to feel complimented or not. 

I soon turned into a side street, conclu- 
ding to take a circuitous route home, hoping 
t» meet some one of whoin I could obtain 
the desired information. I had not proceed- 
ed far, when I suddenly came across Uncle 
Mike coming out of an alley. 

* Ye’re the very one I’d set out for—guess 
there’s a storm brewin’, but keep yer tongue 
in yer head—that’s about all ye'll have to do 
~—the rest of ’em can do the fightin.” 

* Well, what’s in the air now ?” I asked. 

‘It would be mighty difficult to tell. One 
thing’s sartain—it ‘pears to be loaded down 
with everything but jest the truth; that ar 
clement hasn’t made its ‘pearance yet. Tim 
(ook and Jake Hall are makin’ the very 
smallest kind creatures o’ themselves. 
They've been to the lawyers’ to git papers 
made out agin each other ; the political heads 
are a trying to stop ’em for fear twill spile 
the ‘lection, but each side is tryin’ to provoke 
tother to’ go on, an’ they’re layin’ all kinds 
o plans. What ‘twill ‘mount ter can’t tell 
yer.” 

He turned to go. 

“ Will you come round to Miss Gould’s 
to-morrow at dinner-time and tell me the 
news?” I asked. 

Never ye fear. I'llsee to it that ye have 
the news. Just keep yer tongue in yer head 
an ye'll be all right,” and he went off mut- 
tering something about fools. 

n reaching home, Miss Gould met me 
in the hall, asking what new bone of conten- 
tion had made its appearance. Winn had 
just been over in a perfect tremor of excite- 
ment. ate and Vin had been fighting— 
had breached the peace—and their papas 
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were going to breach the peace too, and 
everybody was going to breach the peace; 
and they were going to have a big meeting, 
and take care of all the fellows who had 
breached the peace, and were going to have 
great times generally. 

I gave her a detailed account of my after- 
noon’s experience, and when I had finished 
she said: “ Uncle Mike’s advice is sound. 
He’s true as steel, and you can rely upon 
him.” 

CHAPTER NI. 


The next morning I went to school as 
usual. I had received no intimation of what 
was going on in the outside world since my 
street interview with Uncle Mike. The pu- 
pils, all of whom were in their places except 
Date and Vin, gave no sign, and I flattered 
myself that I preserved a perfectly non com- 
mittal exterior. 

The exercises dragged heavily. The ten- 
sion and repression of the previous afternoon 
had given place to listless nervousness, which 
is an inexorable foe to all healthy mental ex- 
ertion. I thought I had never before known 
such tedious hours. How the pupils re- 
garded them I do not know. I could scarcely 
realize that I had ever been pressed for time, 
and yet lack of time had been my worst 
trouble heretofore in the schoolroom. To- 
day I had time enough and to spare. The 
morning hours, however, at length wore 
away, and noon came. I was only too glad 
to be in the open air once more. I had 
gone but a little way homeward when I over- 
took Uncle Mike. 

“Wal, yer livin’ yet—a feller don’t die tll 
his time comes—sometimes it’s comfortin’ to 
think on, an’ sometimes ’tisn’t,” he said, giv- 
ing me a searching glance. 

“Oh, yes,” said I. “I haven't even 
had a thought of doing anything else. Liv- 
ing my appointed time is a fixed plan with 
me. What .turn are things taking?” 

“Wal, yesterday it ‘peared more’n likely 
they'd be for tearin’ the school to pieces, but 
to-day they’re more set on tearin’ each other 
to pieces, an’ if they’d do it, once for all, 
’twouldn’t be a bad thing, maybe. Hal’s 
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been givin’ on ’em Kerlumby; an’ Square 
Stone an’ Judge Bradley ain’t nat’ral fools, 
an’ they couldn’t help seein’ if the thing went 
on as ’tad begun, ’twould bust the whole 
political machin’ry, so they’ve been pourin’ 
on ile, an’ they’ve got em to ’gree to have a 
meetin’ at the "Cademy to-night, an’ each 
side’s going to tell their story (what on ‘arth 
they've got to tell cept that they’ve acted 
like tarnal fools, is more’n I can disarn) 
they're goin to tell their story afore Judge 
Blake—he happened to come inter town 
yesterday a’visitin’ his sister —an’ they’re goin’ 
to ‘bide by his decision an’ let that end it. 
But ‘twont end it. It'll stop their makin’ 
out papers agin each other, an’ all that sort 
o thing, but ‘twont stop the pizun’s workin’ 
where it’s fell—'twill keep a breakin’ out 
somewhere, makin’ folks that are nat’rally 
kind o' decent keep ona hatin’ each other, 
an’ actin’ like a pack o’ snarlin’ cats. But 
the Judge and the Square’s done pretty wal, 
considerin’ what they’ve had to deal with—- 
though they’ve catched it, I can tell ye, an’ 
so’s Hal. But the more they fire away at 
Hal the more it suits him—it’s jest like a 
coolin’ shower to his burnin’ Lones—it makes 
him feel comfortable. But ‘tisn’t nat’ral for 
the Judge an’ the Square to take it that ’ar 
way-it nettles em, even if they don’t say 
nothin’. Some o’ the Judge’s fellers has 
been tellin’ that the Judge is a showin’ the 
white feather, cause he’s got scart ’bout ‘lec- 
tion; an’ the fellers on tother side’s been 
tellin’ that the Square’s showin’ the white 
feather ‘cause Ae’s got scart “bout ‘lection; 
but I tell ye what ‘tis, their common sense 
has begun to work a leetle—they’d got clear 
to the end o’ things, an’ had ter turn round 
an start back. ‘Things has got ter their 
wust, judging by the cant on ‘em.” 

Uncle Mike started to go, but stopped 
short, saying, “1 haven't told ye about that 
‘ar meeting ternight —all ver'll have ter do 
is ter keep yer tongue in yer head. Some 
on ‘em'll come round this afternoon an’ noti- 
fy ye that the ‘Cademy Hall is to be used 
ternight, an’ all yell have ter do is ter tell 
the boy that keeps the buildin’ ter get it 
ready, an’ ter light all the lamps—folks ain't 
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so apt ter make fools o’ themselves when it’s 
too light as when it’s too dark. Now jest 
keep yer tongue in yer head—ye’ve got the 
credit o’ that a’ready—an’ yer'll come out 
as clean as a chimney ; nobody’ll know by 
yer looks on the outside that the smoke’s 
been throuzh yer at all.” 

He started again to go. 

“T thank you for your kindness more than 
I can tell you,” I said, in an emphatic ‘tone, 
feeling that I was under the greatest obliga- 
tions to him. | 

“Yes, | know—yer thanks is as much in 
yer face as yer mouth,” and with a wave of 
the hand he departed. | 

Reaching home, I found Miss Gould had 
just returned from the Judge’s, and what she 
had heard there agreed in all essentials with 
what Uncle Mike had told me. 

“Winn ran in a moment on his way home 
from school in a fever of expectancy,” said 
Miss Gould, as we sat down to dinner. 

“ What’s on the tapis now?” I asked. 

“Something in the decorative line, I should 
presume, judging from Winn’s. statement,’ 
and she laughed. “‘ Papa’s got a white fev: 
ver—the boys say so—and Stware Stone's 
got a white fevver, too, and I’m going to ask 
papa if he won't let me wear his in my cap 
when I play soldicr,’ and out he ran in quest 
of his father. I can imagine the scene when 
he finds him. Winn will ask him if he’s got 
a white feather, where he got it, and what it’s 
for—all in a breath. Annie hopes he'll have 
enough of the business before he’s through 
with it. He’s too much of a man to waste 
his energies in political squabbles.” 

I told her what Uncle Mike had said 
in regard to white feathers. | 

“Little things like that tantalize the 
Judge more than they do most men of his 
caliber. He’s particularly sensitive in that 
direction,” she remarked. 

In the afternoon, according to Uncle 
Mike’s prediction, some one came round 
and told me that the Hall was to be used in 
the evening. 

Nothing occurred to lessen the listless un- 
easiness of the morning. It increased, rather 
than diminished. The long hours crept on 
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at the same snail pace. My views had be- 
come materially modified in regard to the 
pleasures of a teacher’s life. 

When, at the close of school, Mr. Hen- 
derson drove up in his carriage and asked 
me to drive, I could have clapped my hands 
for joy. I accepted the invitation gratefully. 

“\WVell, how do you stand the conflict,” 
asked Mr. Henderson, as soon as we were on 
the way. 

“I've kept out of it entirely,” I answered. 

‘How did you manage to do that?” 

“By following Uncle Mike’s advice to 
keep my tongue in my head.” 

Mr. Henderson laughed heartily. 

“Uncle Mike’s a philosopher, second only 
to Socrates,” he observed, steadying down 
his blooded horse into a gentle trot. “ But 
haven't you heard how near you ¢ame to up- 
setting this equable community ?” he added. 

“No, certainly not. Uncle Mike told me 
yesterday it seemed ‘ more’n likely they’d be 
for tearing the school to pieces,’ but that 
today they were intent upon ‘tearin’ each 
other to pieces.’ ‘That’s all I know about 
upsettings,” I replied. 

“J must tell you, then. Yesterday after- 
noon, Cook and Hall went down town as 
rabidastwo mad dogs. Each had his clique, 
andthe absurd rumors and speculations that 
were set afloat there within half an hour, 
were enough to smother a man’ssenses. At 
last, one set of fellows got to ‘ scandalizing’ 
the school. — ‘There were Date and Vin near- 
ly killed, and the preceptor, so far as could 
be learned, had not lifted a finger—had even 
sent them home without inquiring into the 
matter, and to all appearances as uncon- 
cerned as though they had been a couple of 
Cats. It was outrageous! The idea of pay- 
ing a man a high ‘salary just to see the boys 
murder each other! ‘Things had come to a 
strange pass! Such quarrels should: not be 
tolerated in school. ‘The preceptor should 
see that nothing of the kind happened. 
Such doings were a positive disgrace to the 
community. “would be a pretty sound to 
go abroad !’ and so it went. Many of them 
thought the first thing to be done was to 
oust the preceptor. Hal was within ear shot 
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but kept about his business without speaking, 
though I could see by the working of his face 
that they’d hear from him sooner or later. 
At last, one of them said, ‘Why, the com- 
munity ought to rise up as one man and con- 
demn such a teacher. If our boys cant be 
he taught better morals than that, they'd 
better not be taught at all. Yes, the com- 
munity ought to——’ 

“*Rise right up and meet the Lord inthe 
air,” put in Hal solemnly. ‘That's the next 
thing for youto do. It’s my opinion, though, 
that he'd give you an almighty thorough air- 
ing before he took you upany higher. After 
the preceptor’s ousted, and the school bro- 
ken up, what then? You haven't got so much 
forethought as old Millerite Zach had, when 
he was going up to meet the Lord. “Iwas 
New Year’s morning between twelve and one, 
and bitter cold. He concluded the top of 
the shed was the most eligible place to as- 
cend from; so after deciding upon the spot, 
he put on his overcoat and started. An un- 
believer present rallied him on taking his 
overcoat, since it would be of no use where 
he was going. Zach gave him a knowing 
wink, and said: “The command is, occupy 
till J come,” and you aren’t even for doing so 
much as that. You'd better not throw 
away what you've got till you’re sure you 
won't need it any longer. Now I, for one, 
don’t believe you’re such fools as to 4elzeve 
what you're talking. ‘The truth is just this, 
and you know it: The boys began to play in 
good nature—-got mad and then went to 
fighting. The preceptor was at dinner and 
knew nothing about it. ‘There’d be just as 
much sense in blaming a man for letting a 
thunder storm come up on a hot day. And 
you know, too, there’s not a word of truth in 
what Jake Hall says about Jim Cook’s set- 
ting his boy-on, nor in what Cook says 
about Hall’s setting his on. Neither of the 
men knew anything about it; nor the boys 
themselves till they were in head and ears. 
The boys aren't a millionth part so much 
to blame as you fools are for making such a 
hullaballoo about nothing.’ 

‘Hal stopped short, and went about his 
business as cool as though he hadn't spoken 
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at all. It was plain to be seen that the 
whole set was angry—they looked darker 
than a thunder cloud—but they knew it 
would be of no use to pitch into Hal—he 
would only give them a worse riddling; so 
they slipped off one by one, as surly as dogs. 
After that, they, with a lot of others, raised 
a big brawl, and were for going up to the 
Academy to put you out. But Judge Brad- 
ley and Squire Stone got wind of the project, 
and put a stop to the whole thing. It’s my 
opinion these two men are getting enough 
of the furore of politics. So you see, young 
man, what a narrow escape you had.” 

“T don’t know whether I’m surprised or 
not. I’m not used to this kind of thing. I’m 


glad, however, that I didn’t know anything 


about it,” I said. 

“Tm glad you didn’t. Your walking 
down town after school, so cool and uncon- 
cerned, was the most cutting rebuke they 
could have had. Now if you had known of 
this senseless furore, it would have been hard- 


ly possible for you to have carried yourself 


with as much ease as you did in your ignor- 
ance of it.” 
“No, I am certain I could not have done 


it. Of course, Uncle Mike knew of all 


this,” I said. 

“Yes, he must have known it. There 
isn't much going on that he doesn’t know 
about; besides, I saw him once or twice in 
the very thick of the snarl.” 

“You know about the hearing at the 
Academy to-night,” he added after a mo- 
ment’s pause. 

Yes, Ive been notified.” 

* That’s an improvement, certainly, on 
yesterday’s programme,” replied Mr. Hen- 
derson laughing. ‘‘ Halsaid the best thing 
on the meeting I've heard yet. He said he 
didn’t see what under heavens they'd got to 
tell Judge Blake, except that they were 
cussed fools, and he knew that already, and 
all he’d got to do was to say Amen.” 

We both laughed at this statement of the 
case, and were not inclined to dissent. We 
dropped troublesome subjects, then; and 
away from the babble of politics, among the 
hills we rode, our bodies refreshed by the 
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invigorating air, and our minds by the beau- 
tiful scenery. 


CHAPTER NII. 


Evening came. I went to Academy Hall 
with some interest, but more curiosity. It 
was lighted to its utmost capacity; the jani- 
tor had been faithful to his instructions. 1 
asked him if he could not provide three or 
four extra lamps. He said he could, and in 
a few moments they were brought in. The 
hall was then one blaze of light. | 

I retired toa small ante-room and watched 
the arrivals. By seven o’clock, the hour ap- 
pointed for the meeting, the hall was pretty 
well filled. Soon Judge Blake appeared, es- 
corted by Judge Bradley and Squire Stone. 
He was a tall man, with a fine physique, 
and as he took his seat upon the platform, 
he impressed me as being clear-headed and 
possibly humorous. 

I then entered and took a seat in a con- 
spicuous place. As I felt sure of being able 
to maintain a non-committal exterior, I did 
this with the greater confidence. I knew 
instinctively that all eyes were turned upon 
me. I gave a careless glance around the as- 
sembly, and settled back in an attitude of 
composure. 

Mr. Henderson and Uncle Mike were 
there, but Hal was not; in fact, I did not 
expect him, as I had been told that he had 
declined an urgent invitation to speak on the 
occasion by saying he would as soon be 
caught robbing a hen-roost as speaking in 
that crowd. 

The meeting was called to order. Messrs. 
Hall and Cook were the first to have the 
floor, precedence being given to the former 
on account of his being the senior complain- 
ant. It was one of those peculiar cases in 
which there is no defendant, but all con- 
cerned are complainants. 

Mr. Hall was slightly embarrassed, but 
smothered embarrassment in verbosity. ‘The 
gist of his speech was, that his son had not 
been so seriously injured as he had at first 
feared (had hoped, Hal would have said), 
but that he himself had been abused beyond 
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measure, beyond endurance, by Mr. Cook, 
and that therefore he deserved redress at the 
_ hands of the honorable referee. 

He sat down, his brow beaded with per- 
spiration, evidently dissatisfied with his ef- 
fort. He had not made out so impressive a 
story as he had anticipated. It was a much 
more difficult task to stand out in bold re- 
lief, and that in a blazing light, before an 
audience, and especially before such a man 
as Judge Blake, and give crude, incoherent 
complaints the impress of weight and credi- 

hility, than to make the same complaints 
“impressive to an excited rabble. 

The speech fell like a dead weight upon 
the audience. As I looked around, I thought 
I detected something of the listless nervous- 
ness I had observed in school. 

Mr. Cook rose with confidence. He 
could but see that the effort of his adversary 
had proved a partial failure, almost a total 
one. The ready wit which he had most 
feared, had for some reason been paralyzed. 

A\ barely audible sound, caused by slight 
changes in posture, ran through the audi- 
ence. Mr. Cook stepped forward to a more 
conspicuous place. He began by relating a 
facetious anecdote, which was well received. 
His friends looked confident; Mr. Hall’s, 
dogged. Then he went on to a long recital 
of his wrongs, so managed that his own un- 
cxampled forbearance stood out the most 
prominent feature in the foreground. He 
referred to his son in the most affecting 
terms, though happily, he, like his adversary’s, 
had not been so seriously injured as had 
heen at first feared. 

If he had stopped here he would have 
made at least a partial success; at any rate, 
he had done much better than Mr. Hall. 

‘ut the sluice-gates were open, and he went 
on to restate his grievances in another form, 
so that his antagonist, as a low-bred and un- 
derhanded cross between a knave and a 
fool, stood out the prominent figure in the 
foreground. But he had overdone the work, 
and it fell worse than flat upon his hearers. 
His friends began to look uneasy, and his 
foes triumphant. But he had yet other 
things to say, and seemed bent upon saying 


them now that he had the floor. He next 
proceeded to inform the learned referee that 
his persecutions were in a large measure on 
account of his devotion to principle, and his 
signal services to his party. He expatiated 
upon this till the whole became as attenuated 
as a spider’s web. I heard one of his friends 
say in a low whisper to his neighbor: ‘I 
didn’t know Cook was such a donkey before.” 
At last he sat down, his own party disgusted, 
and the opposing one both disgusted and re- 
joiced. If Mr. Hall’s effort had been a par- 
tial failure, his had been a total one. 

Judge Bradley and Squire Stone looked 
extremely uncomfortable, and Judge Blake 
passive—but it was that schooled passivity 
which long public service not unfrequently 
produces. I was certain that humor was 
lurking underneath. 

The chairman announced that the meet- 
ing was open to all. For a few moments 
there was breathless silence, but no one rose. 
The chairman then said there were several 
present who had been expected to speak, 
and he hoped they would not disappoint 
their friends. But no one seemed inclined 
to take the rostrum. No one was ambitious 
to wear the lion’s skin in presence of Judge 
Blake, seeming to have a prescience that long 
ears would not be likely to escape his pene- 
trating glances. The chairman tried again 
to rally the remiss orators, and hoped he 
should not be under the necessity of calling 
theirnames. Noone rose. Finally he said, 
‘“‘T think all present would like to hear from 
Mr. Michael Anderson.” As Mr. Anderson, 
or more familiarly, Uncle Mike, was a privi- 
leged person, and could say whatever he 
chose without let or hindrance, he showed 
tact in selecting him to break the silence. 

Uncle Mike, who sat in a corner nearly 
facing the audience, rose slowly, and said: 
“T think the chiefest trouble with boys is 
apt to be, that they go ter imitatin’ their fa- 
thers afore they’re old enough to have the 
savin’ grace o’ policy to keep’em from show- 
in’ themselves jest asthey are. If we should 
go to showin’ ourselves jest as we are, we 
shouldn’t make any better showin’ than boys 
do. When folks get into a ferment they act 
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rather ridiculous sometimes. But when 
men have been frothin’ over, there’s no use 
of their tryin’ to make it appear as though 
‘twas anything éuf froth. The best way’s to 
leave it, and let it go for what’ts.” 

Uncle Mike sat down. Profound silence 


reigned. The chairman began to grow un- 
easy. It was indeed mortifying to have 


called Judge Blake to hear a case of impor- 
tance, and then have only the ghost of a case 
to present. He made another effort to rally 
the remiss speakers. But all invain. Their 
mouths, to all appearances, were as_ effectu- 
ally closed as Zacharias’s. Finally, after wait- 
ing a painful length of time for a response, 
he announced that the decision of the hon- 
orable Judge would next be in order. 

I wondered what he could find to say. 

The honorable Judge’ rose, and said with 
deliberation: * I was forcibly struck by the 
remarks of Mr. Anderson. My decision, or 
rather my advice, is, like his, to let the past 
yo for what it is, and make.the most of the 
future.” 

He satdown. A painful stillness reigned. 
The chairman rose, and dismissed the meet- 
ing. Silently the belligerent gentlemen 
passed out, and in less than three minutes the 
Hall was cleared. 

As I was passing through the yard, some 
one tapped me on the arm. I turned, and 
saw it was Uncle Mike. 

“ Wal, I reckon its pretty much over with. 
Jim an’ Jake’ll be likely to keep their boys 
home a spell, jest for the looks on’t—to git 
wal, you know. ‘The Squire, and the Judge, 
too, looked as though they’d be glad to go 
right down through to tother side o’ the 
world, out of sight. They're getting about 
enough such doin’s, reckon. The lamps 
worked wal—didn’t smoke an atom,” and 
with a low chuckle, he started homeward. 

As I passed from the yard to the sidewalk, 
some one behind me said, ** Wait.” It was 
Mr. Henderson. 

‘““Asthere are no ladies present, I think it 
would be in order for you to walk home with 
me,” he said jocosely. 

“| should be most happy to do so,” I re- 
plied, and we walked on together. 
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“T think Halk and Cook have done as the 
old woman did with her trouble,” he re- 
marked. 

“What was that?” 

* Made the most of it. She was thinking 
one day she had never had as much trouble 
as a true child of God ought to have, and 
she began to fear that she had not been ac- 
cepted, but finally comforted herself by say- 
ing: ‘Although Ive never had any big 
troubles, yet thank God, I’ve been enabled 
to make my little troubles go as far as most 
people do their big ones.’”’ 

“IT suspect Judge Blake took a similar 
view of the case to-night,” I said laughing. 

“Ves,” replied Mr. Henderson, “but he 
got out of it capitally. He’sa long-headed, 
humorous old fellow. Hal has long been a 
protégé and friend of his. It has proved 
about as Hal said, that all they had to teii 
Judge Blake was, that they were cussed fools, 
and all he'd have to do would be to say 
Amen.” 


CHAPTER 


A few days afterwards, the election took 
place—or rather non-election, for a division 
prevented either party from electing its can- 
didate. It was a day of strife and _ bitter- 
ness and wild excitement. The polls were 
kept open until midnight, but finally, seeing 
a choice was impossible, the conflict was 
abandoned. 

But this did not end the strife. It was 
the first time in many years that an election 
had been prevented, and recrimination fol- 
lowed recrimination. Old feuds were rekin- 
dled, and new ones lighted. Both parties 
cried fraud, and both candidates clamored 
for a seat inthe Legislature. But as neither 
could substantiate his claim, neither obtained 
a seat. 

The air was full of rumors and startling 


reports. Some cried one thing and some 
another. Not a few charged Judge Bradley 


and Squire Stone with secret coalition— 
their appearance at the Academy Hall meet- 
ing was suspicious—if each had taken the 
stand he should have taken, and stood by his 
own party instead of slinking out of his duty, 
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results might have been different. They 
might have known that men like Hall and 
Cook, unused to public speaking, would 
fail, and they should have taken the floor 
and carried the matter through in a manner 
worthy the cause. Thus, by friend and foe 
alike, they were in danger of being run 
through by both horns of the dilemma simul- 
taneously. The lesson of the Academy Hall 
meeting had been lost upon the rabble, but 
not upon the Judge and Squire. 

At last, however, the fire died down to a 
smouldering heap from the sheer exhaustion 
of those who supplied the fuel. Neighbors, 
who had always been on friendly terms, did 
not speak to one another, but this was bet- 
ter than altercation. Children, who had 
been the most congenial of playmates, kept 
aloof simply because their papas had had a 
* misunderstanding,” though as to what that 
meant they had only the vaguest of ideas. 
All genuine social union in the village was 
at an end, for the time being, at least. Ev- 
erybody by turns was assailed or praised by 
foes and friends, regardless of whether he 
deserved censure or praise. What one set 
approved, its opposite disapproved, and 
-he versa. Of just discrimination there was 
none. 

()n one occasion,when this state of things 
had been painfully apparent, Miss Gould 
sid to me with a_ significant gesture : 
* There, told vou so. had been through 
it in kind, and knew whereof I affirmed, al- 
though I had not in degree, for this last un- 
pleasantness far exceeds in rancor all its 
predecessors. I suppose, when, at the ap- 
pearance of the first small cloud, I hinted 
my fears of what it foreboded, you thought 
me needlessly alarmed!” 

‘1 did, most certainly. I could not con- 
ceive that a sky so clear could be so suddenly 
ina storm. But I don’t know that anything 
would astonish me now.” 

Bad as this is,” she replied, “I think 
sood may come out of it. I’m sure both 
the Squire and the Judge have had their 
eyes opened as they've never had them 
opened before. I think they’ve begun to 
see the folly of carrying polities, or anything 
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else, for that matter, to extremes. I predict 
they’ll be saner and wiser, if not sadder men 
in the future; and when men like them lead 
off in anything, there are always plenty to 
follow. I'm heartily thankful there can’t be 
another election for two years—four would 
be better. Annie said to-day she hoped the 
Judge had had his last run of political fever. 
It would be a relief to her not to have it to 
dread in the future. She feels, and with 
reason, that this periodical political mania 
has been a detriment to him as a man and 
a Christian.” 

My first term of school closed the week 
after the election. All genuine progress was 
checked by the unfortunate episode culmin- 
ating in the Academy Hall meeting. Date 
and Vin did not make their appearance 
again that term; neither were they seen off 
their respective premises. It is only charit- 
able to suppose they were recuperating from 
the injuries of the conflict under the vigilant 
parental eye. 

After a short vacation the second term 
opened. All who had attended the first, 
Date and Vin included, were present. Vin 
privately told me that he had not been really 
hurt at all, only scratched a little, and that he 
had nothing against Date, but liked him as 
well as ever. His father, however, had for- 
bidden his speaking to him, or having any- 
thing to do with him whatever. Date told 
me substantially the same story. The bit- 
terest thing to him was that he and Vin could 
not be friends any more. He liked Vin bet- 
ter than any other boy in the world, and he 
knew Vin cared just as much for him as he 
ever had, which was a great deal. ‘They 
could look at each other—that was better 
than nothing. 

One day,not long after town meeting, I 
met Uncle Mike on the street. ‘* Wal,” said 
he, “* I’ve larned one thing: there’s no tell- 
in’, when the line storm’s really on, whether 
it’s got to the wust or not. More’n likely 
when it ‘pears like clearin’ ’way ‘twill bust 
out wuss than ever. I thought sure the ’Cad- 
emy Hall meeting was the clearin’-up shower, 


but the rale pourin’ hadn’t so muchas begun 


even. May be there'll some good come 
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on’t, though. May be ’twill work like as when 
a feller takes an overdose o’ pizun—instid 0’ 
killin’ on him, he’s more’n likely to throw it 
up, Jonah fashion. But he’s wuss off then 
though he hadn't a took it, an’ there’s no 
use saying he aint; why, sometimes the har 
all comes off his head, an’ he’ll be weaker’n 
a baby. May be his friends think ‘twas bet- 
ter’n dying though, an’ may be he’d think so 
himself, but it allus takes a pizuned feller a 
long time to get wal, even if he ever gets 
over it. Those ere political pizuned fellers 
have got to havea hard time on't. It’s go- 
ing to be hard on ’em, but if they'll only 
larn to let pizun alone, it won’t be the wust 
thing that ever happened,” and with a jerk 
of his cane the eccentric old man went on 
his way. | 

The mysteries of politics proved too subtle 

for Winn, though his efforts to understand 
them were of the most persevering kind. On 
the morning of the town meeting, he was 
in such a hurry to be off after poles to carry 
to ‘lection, that he could scarcely eat his 
breakfast. Papa, he said, told a man about 
poling votes—he helped Jim pole the beans, 
and now he was going to help papa pole 
votes. 
One day he ran in to inform Miss Gould 
that he was not going to speak to Carley 
Stone, and Carley Stone was not going to 
speak to him. She asked him if they had 
been quarreling. 

“(uar'ling? No, we haven’t been quar- 
ling, but men won’t speak to each other, and 
we are going to do just what men do—we’'re 
‘most as big as men,” and Winn straightened 
up with an air of importance ; “and we're 
not going to speak to each other till to-mor- 
row night,” and off he started for school 
with a face as resolute as a Spartan’s. 

One day my coachman called at the Acad- 
emy to deliver a message. After doing his 
errand, he lingered a moment, and then, with 
a slight hesitancy in his voice, but a twinkle 
in his eve, said “ Things run toler’bly smooth 
since Date and Vin’s resurrected ?” 

‘* School prospects are certainly better than 
they were at the beginning of the term,” I 
replied. 
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“T was sure on't, but ’spose you haven’t 
got em back to where you had ’em ’fore the 
head splittin’ ?” 

“T can’t say there is quite so much enthu- 
siasm as during the first few weeks of my 
teaching, but there is daily improvement.” 

He laughed. “Ill risk you. You know 
how to answer a feller civil without sayin’ 
nothin’ in particular—that’s what saved the 
the school from going to flinders ‘lection 
time. I told ’em when you first come you'd 
be equal to both sides of all the squabbles 
they could get up,” and with a smile of ap- 
probation, he took his leave. 


CHAPTER NIV. 


Mr. Henderson returned to his home in 
the early winter. Just before he left, he in- 
vited me to spend an evening with him, and 
I found it a very pleasant one. 

After discussing the news of the day, cur- 
rent literature, and art topics, the conversa- 
tion turned upon the recent campaign at 
Widdletown. 

“T see signs of a healthy reaction,” he said. 
“T know several farmers and mechanics who 
have been disgusted with political extremes, 
and indignant at the immorality of what is 
usually termed political. expediency, but 
which is only too often fraud and trickery 
under cover of a respectable name. This 
fall’s campaign has been to them what Uncle 
Mike terms an ‘overdose of pizun’; and tak- 
ing the elections of the last decade as a 
whole, it does seem as though the country 
has at last taken an overdose which, let us. 
hope, will tend towards purification.” 

“Tt looks to me as though the cleansing 
would be an Herculean task,” I remarked. 

“Yes, the stables of modern American 
politics apparently rival the Augean. I say 
apparently, for I think beneath the surface 
there is a potent stratum of integrity that 
will eventually assert itself, though sometimes 
it seems as though the day must be far be- 
low the horizon. I remember being greatly 
shocked in reading certain assertions made 
by Joseph Cook, in a lecture delivered in 
the fall of 1878.” 
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Mr. Henderson took a volume from the 
table and read the following extract: 


‘** T suppose it to be true thata great number of 
average voters in both political parties expect to sell 
their votes in closely contested elections. Riding 
down the Hudson the other day with a prominent 
politician, he told me that with his own eyes he saw, 
in a city outside of New England, church members 
going about with their hands full of currency, and 
offering $2, $3, $5 for votes on election day. An 
important measure was up, and these church mem. 
bers were determined to carry it through; and in the 
case to which I am making reference, they did carry 
an important reform in a city of 50,000 or 80,000 in- 
habitants. Theycarried it by open bribery at the polls. 
Now, what are the churches to sayin sucha case?... 

“*Vou say we shall get rid of this evil by our 
growth. That growth is sure to increase the temp- 
tation to election frauds. It has been my fortune 
again and again to point out here that the political 
prizes in the United States are now greater than they 
ever were in the Roman Empire, and they are doub- 
ling in fatness and value every thirty years. Cuyesar 
am! Antony and Lepidus were never tempted by 
spoils as great as will dazzle, and perhaps derange, 
the American political future. We are as honest as 
most men can be expected to be under our present 
immensely mischievous civil service. A hundred 
thousand men turned out and put in every time we 
change Our National Executive; soon 200,000 t> be 
turned out and putin, if you follow the accursed spoils 
system! You expect men to be honest with this im- 
mense patronage to be won by purchasing a C anvass- 
ing Board in Louisiana, or Florida, or South Cero- 
lina, or Oregon! Statesmen of the first rank will be 
honest, but to expect fourth-rate politicians to be so 
in the presence of these temptations, is to fly in the 
face of the teachings of all history. 

These immense difficulties are rising before us, 
and church members sleep; dare not criticise open 
oribery in their own circles; participate in it; sift 
poisonous bribes publicly between the lingers I 
will not say of deacons, but of able men, and per- 
**Why,” they say, 
“we must carry through our measure.. Are we to be 
The slums bribe, why should 
If you bribe, why should 


sons in. high social position. 


beaten by the slums? 
The reply is: 
tthe slums? Tf you do evil that good may come, 


Wwe? 


wis avy hot secret election agents do the same?” 
We shall never come to the perfect healing of our 
election frauds by a change in electoral machinery, 
merely, We may put up the wires, but without 
clectricity to ~pass through them there will be no 
message; and these lofty telegraphic arrangements 
Without messages are scandalous in the face of high 
The electric reservoir must be in the moral 


at iven. 
sentiment of the educated class.’ ” 

“Pray, what do you think of that?” he 
said, when he had finished reading. 


Vor. 23. 
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“T think the doctrine is true, and the 
facts hard, if true,” I replied. 

““T have no doubt of their truth”; and 
then he showed me letters and papers of his 
own, bearing testimony to the same effect. 

“Political corruption has poisoned the 
whole moral atmosphere,” he said, returning 
the letters and papers to their niche in his 
desk. ‘‘It is the malaria that breaks out in 
strikes and incendiary movements against 
capital. Ifaman may prevent the election 
of his neighbor by fraud, he may also take 
his property by fraud, or destroy it out of re- 
venge. Those whose votes can be bought 
can easily be made to believe that the prop- 
erty they have been instruments in helping 
their employers to amass is at least in part 
their own. <A conscience stultified in one 
direction is apt to be more or less stultified 
in every other. Not that I think the wrong 
in labor-conflicts all on the workingmen’s 
side ; but they are in the more obvious moral 
confusion about the matter.” 

‘IT have often been struck by the injustice 
with which politics treats its votaries, espe- 
cially when they become candidates for pub- 
lic service. Seemingly, there is no honor 
nor conscience in the matter,” I observed. 

* As for honor, it is not so much as thought 
of; and as for conscience, there absolutely is 
none,” replied Mr. Henderson with empha- 
‘*No matter how trreproachable a man’s 
record may have been, how great his servic- 
es to mankind, the moment he becomes a 
candidate for office, he is regarded as a le- 
gitimate subject for coarse innuendo, for vul- 
var dissection and vilification. No wonder 
our best men shrink from the ordeal, and 
that many of them abandongthe field to the 


SIS. 


lower strata of politicians who have no purity 


to be smirched. The looseness of morals 
that will sanction such fraudulent treatment 
of a man’s character, will not seruple to use 
fraudulent means to defeat him, whether it 
be casting false votes, or preventing the 
casting of honest ones. I am convinced pol- 
itics have had more to do with engendering 
the gigantic financial corruptions that have 
startled the country within the last few years 
than many politicians would care to acknowl- 
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edge, than many honest men would like t» 
believe. In fact, it would be difficult to find 
any department, or even crevice, in the whole 
social fabric into which their pernicious in- 
fluence has not crept. The investigations of 


the last ten years may not, on the whole, 


prove injurious to public morals. Not that 
they have often been undertaken with hon- 
orable motives, for it is only too apparent 
that they have frequently been wielded as 
battle axes for party purposes. But evil must 


be disclosed before it can be fought. Then 


again, outrage will sometimes open the eyes 
to the hideousness of a cherished evil as noth- 
ing else can. The assassination of Garfield 
roused the people toa sense of the danger of 
those partisan elements, permeated by the 
rule or ruin poison, as nothing else could 
have done. Certain recent elections have 
administered a stern rebuke to this ruinous 


policy. Yes, this nation has intense vitality, 


and I have no doubt it will be able equably 
to sustain the shock of throwing out the ac- 
cumulated corruption from its vitals, and that 
it will rise from the ordeal the better for it.” 

‘My bricf experience in teaching has led 
me to suspect that far too little pains is tak- 
en to teach children the political history of 
our country,” Lobserved. ** Most of the his- 
torical text books used in our schools dis- 
miss the subject by merely giving the name 
of the political party electing the President. 
Some give a brief resume of the principles 
held by the contending parties; but this 
amounts to little so tar as practical informa- 
tion is concerned.” 

“Yes: in my connection with the public 
school board of my native city, I noticed 
that frequently, gnd in a few instances suc- 
ceeded in applying a partial remedy. But 
the subject has fallen far short of command- 
ing the attention it deserves. [had the good 
fortune to attend the American Institute of 
Instruction at its first White Mountain ses- 
slon, in 1878, and there heard the subject 
well treated.’ The topic discussed was: 

1 Political Education. in our Schools, disenssed by 
Prof... W. A. Mowry, Providence, RK. before The 


\merican Institute of Instruction, July 11, 1878, at the 
Pabyan House, White Mountains. 
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‘The schools should teach the principles of 
our Government, and the duties of an Amer- 
can citizen.’ The ground taken was that if 
governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed, the governed 
should be capable of judging ; and that no re- 
public could stand, except upon the broad 
basis of the intelligence of the masses. 
Hence, the principle that the property of 
the State must educate the children of the 
State, and that, therefore, they should be so 
educated as would best subserve its interests. 
It was shown that the power of the dema- 
gogue lics in the ignorance of the voters, 
and that the primary object of the schools 
should not. be simply to prepare the young 
to earn an honest living, but to make them 
honest and useful individuals, to teach them 
to perform their duty faitnfully to society. 
A sensible view of the: situation, indeed,” 
and turning a little away from me he gazed 
meditatively out of the window. 

Then rising and pacing the floor, he con- 
tinued: “ The creation of the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation was a move in the right direction. 
Its reports are exercising a silent but bene- 
ficial influence. It will go far toward break- 
ing down sectionalism, and lead to sym- 
pathy where there is now hatred and _ vitu- 
peration. ‘I'vachers have a great work in th: 
future. Their influence is destined to be more 
and more felt in the political world, not as 
partisans, but as reconcilers and purifiers.” 

“I was just thinking that the same cry 
against political as against religious instruc- 
tion in the schools, might be raised,” I ob- 
served. 

* Ves: but asa pure morality Is vitai to the 
well-being of a people, I think all agree, or 
will eventually agree, that its principles with- 
out sectarianism should be taught in our 
schools ; and as a knowledge of the princi- 
ples of government is vital to a common- 
wealth, there can be no valid objection to 
the unpartisan teaching of political science. 
\ diffusion of such knowledge would beget 
courage, true political courage. I have no- 
ticed a lack of this, particularly in connection 
with reform movements. Men of the most 
decided prohibitionist principles, for instance, 
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will not dare to take a firm stand against the 
rum power, lest they upset some political al- 
liance, or blight some cherished political 
ambition. This catering to the arbitrary 
mandates of politics is carried into every de- 
partment of the social structure. Our sup- 
posed political necessities are a herd of lean 
kine, devouring the choicest products of our 
free institutions”; and Mr. Henderson 
paused before a picture of Lincoln with a 
look of reverence in his face. 

‘What vituperation this good man en- 
dured,” he said at length. “Those were 
dark days. You must have been a mere 
child, then.” 

“Ves; but I remember perfectly well fing- 
ering the bright buttons on my father’s uni- 
form, and my mother’s crying when he went 
away.” 

“ Then your father was a soldier?” 

“Ves; Colonel of the —-— N. Y. He 
was severely wounded at Gettysburg, but 
finally recovered and returned to his regi- 
ment, and served till the end of the war.” 

‘There was much precious blood shed; 
and sometimes, during the dark days that 
followed, it seemed as though it had all been 
invain. But the increase of immorality and 
recklessness that inevitably results from war, 
obscured the virtue and integrity that still 
remained. We can see now that the fruits 
of the conflict are worthy and substantial. 
My faith in the grand destiny of the nation 
isunshaken. Clouds will gather, and clouds 
will disperse, but the blue sky is ever be- 
vond. Just now they seem to be dispersing. 
The people are slowly but surely awakening 
tv a sense of the necessity of conducting na- 
tional affairs upon a sound moral basis. The 
Civil Service Reform measure is a move- 
tent in the right direction, though it will be 
ikely to be attended by discouraging fric- 
Temperance reform, tod, is making 
sure if slow progress. I have noticed that 
here and there various other reform move- 
tucnts are being started. The day is not far 
cistant when integrity will be at a premium, 
snd wire pulling and trickery at a discount. 
(he promise of spring isin the air, although 
Winter is still upon us.” 
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Mr. Henderson paused, and taking upa 
paper he glanced over the head lines. ‘The 
Outbreaks of Socialism,” he slowly said at 
last. ‘“ Perhaps there may be something of 
interest to us in this,” and he read: 

***Tt is true that America isa bad soil for Socialism, 
and that when fellows of the Most type shout ** Kill 
—kill,” their hearers laugh, when perhaps in some 
other countries they would set about killing. But 
such demonstrations as those in New York last Sun- 
day at the funerals of the murderer McGloire and 
the murdered pugilist Elliott, when the streets of the 
Bowery were so densely packed with roughs and 
thieves that the policemen had to club a space for 
the hearses to pass, show what elements there are 
in all our large cities ready to rise to the surface on 
occasion. It was a good-natured crowd, to be sure, 
and it was not molested in its horse-play ; but what if 
it had been an ill-natured crowd and had been mo- 
lested? Even here in America it behooves our mor- 
alists and statesmen to consider more carefully than 
some of them are wont to do the nether elements of 
society, to see what can be done to make them less a 
peril than they are.’ ” 

‘These questions cannot be much longer 
ignored,” he said thoughtfully, as he folded 
the paper. ‘A similar cry is coming up in 
one form or another from every part of our 
land. ‘The inquiry of how to wisely govern 
our large cities Is getting to be a serious one. 
We need to bring into play all the moral 
forces we can muster.” 

“And we need to shut out all the immoral 
forces we cannot manage,” I added. 

“Yes; or we may find ourselves in the 
condition of the humane man who warmed 
the chilled adder—obliged to dispatch the 
protégé, or flee for our lives.” 

Thus, in agreeable converse, the evening 
passed but too quickly; and before I bade 
my host good-night a plan was made that I 
should spend my next vacation with him in 
the city. 

On my way home, I stepped into the Club 
Room to read a letter I had just received 
from my chum. As my eye followed the 
pages, I was forcibly struck by the contrast 
between my present self and the self that had 
parted from the writer only five months be- 
fore. Life had become sterner and more 
real; its horizon broader and more clearly 
defined. College angles were being round- 
ed, and its proclivities were being modified 
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by the attritions of a life of active responsi- 
bility. I was more settled, more self poised. 
I felt five years older than when I entered 
Widdletown. 


CHAPTER XV. 


One pleasant Saturday Hal was going to a 
neighboring town on business, and invited 
me to accompany him, I accepted the invi- 
tation, both for the sake of the ride and still 
more for the companion. I had found Hal 
genial and sincere in his friendships, honest 
in his opinions, and, barring politics, straight- 
forward in his business transactions. 

Just beyond the village, the road took us 
over a steep hill, from the summit of which 
the view was both beautiful and grand. On 
the right lay a narrow valley; beyond were 
hills piled upon hills; and beyond these, 


two mighty peaks towered upward till they. 


pierced the sky. On the left nestled the 
village, a picture of beauty in repose. 

The contrast, as one looked from right to 
left, was extremely pleasing. Hal reined up 
his spirited horse—he always Grove a good 
horse —and for a few moments we sat in 
silence. 

“Who would think by the looks of the 
place,” said Hal at last, pointing towards 
the village, ‘that the Devil had reigned there 
supreme for the last three months? The 
very mountains yonder,’ and he turned his 
face toward the grand and. solemn peaks, 
“look as though they were lifting up their 
hands to invoke benedictions on this beauti- 
ful abode of mortals; and how Satan ever 
got the inside track is beyond my philoso- 
phy.” 

“From anything we know of his opera- 
tions, we've no reason to think modesty one 
of his characteristics. It is recorded that he 
took even the Son of the Great Architect 
himself up into an exceeding high mountain, 
and showed him the glory and magnificence 
of the Father's works, and even offered them 
as a bribe to the Son and heir; so I don’t 
know that we can reasonably wonder at any 
piece of latter-day presumption,” I replied. 

“Jupiter! that’s so!” and he paused as 
though in thought. 
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“You've a genius for precedents,” he add- 
ed after a moment’s pause. “You're cut 
out for a lawyer, and there’s no use in your 
trying to wrench and twist yourself into any- 
thing else”; and he gave rein to his horse, 
and away we flew over the smooth road. 

“It’s a mystery to me how a fellow so pro- 
fessedly conscientious as yourself can ever be 
a successful advocate when you happen to be 
on the wrong side,” I responded. 

“It zs a mystery. I’ve saved a few con- 
summate scoundrels in my brief day from 
merited punishment. But in my soul I hate 
rascality, and like to see it receive its de. 
serts. It does seem as though the very Evil 
One himself helps matters along whenever 
I get on the wrong side. Of course, in these 
cases I know I’m wrong, and I can see how 
I would give the scamps Hail Columbia 
were I on the other side; and I wonder how 
those who have the right with them can 
stumble along so confoundedly; so I say 
every sarcastic thing possible, and put mat- 
ters in a ‘light that never was on sea or 
land,’ and, three times in four, it takes the 
jury in spite of law, evidence, or common 
sense. But our political Bedlam last fall 
has set me thinking. One thing I'm deter- 
mined on, and that is, that henceforth and 
forever I will carry an honest hand in pollt- 
tics, or I won’t carry any at all. Ive been 
thoroughly disgusted with myself for the last 
two months. I carried through all my gim- 
cracks with black Sam and that crew —-by 
the way, Sam got the flour and tobacco | ronr 
both sides, and Jack Wade made ten dollars 
out of the scrape—and I carried everything 
else through, good, bad, or indifferent, that 
I undertook. But it’s the last time I'll be 
the Devil’s bootblack. His old cloven foot 
was so abominably prominent, ’twould have 
scared the whole kith and kin out of their 
wits if I hadn’t glossed it over so completely 
that they didn’t recognize the hoofs, There's 


Jeff Thompson over in Judge Bradley’s of- 
fice—he came to Widdletown the year before 
I did, and is as sound and thoroughly honest 
a fellow as ever drew breath—who’s hound. 
ed down as though he were a criminal, mere- 
ly because he tried to take a middle course. 
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It’s more than a fellow’s life is worth to 
run such a gauntlet as he’s been compelled 
to run. Not a moment’s peace has he had; 
frozen on one side, and scorched on the oth-. 
er. He told me the other day a fellow had 
either got to go in for the largest slice, reck- 
less of honor or principle, or else let politics 
along entirely. What surprised me most 
was, that he seemed half inclined to think it 
was about as well to adopt the principle 
that all’s fair in politics as any way. He's 
the last young man of my acquaintance whom 
| should think of selecting, as being likely to 
entertain such a thought. But I can see 
how it is withhim. been through such 
an ordeal that he’s about stunned, and hardly 
knows his right hand from his left. But be- 
fore another two years comes round, he'll 
get straightened out; though I’ve no doubt 
many a straight, honest fellow has been 
made a political rascal just by being put 
through a similar course, and then being 
rushed into the arena again before he had 
had time to collect his senses. I told Jeff 
I had no idea of leaving politics, nor of be- 
ing a political hodearrier, or bootblack eith- 
er; that I knew the underground tricks and 
switch-offs—how the wires are manipulated, 
and all that sort of thing; and that I intend- 
ed to use this knowledge to defeat the 
sharps. ‘The fact, is, just such fellows as | 
am are needed in this business. ‘They won't 
stand halt so good a chance to pull the 
wool over my eyes, as over the eyes of one 
who had never been initiated into the se- 
erets of political black art. Oh, I’m clear 
about going over to the reformers in politics ; 
but as to the law question—taking a client 
whom I know to be in the wrong—I haven't 
settled that yet. If lawyers were more 
honest, fewer rascals would escape-——though 
so far as my observation goes, the bar ay- 
crages as many honest men as any other 
_ calling or profession. Of course, the politi- 
cal corruption of the day brings a great 
inany unprincipled demagogues to the sur- 
lace; but it is no more just to take them asa 
ur sample of the profession, than it is to 
take the froth at the top of the wine vat as 
a tur sample of the wine.” 
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Coming to an abrupt turn in the road, 
Hal suddenly reined out his horse to make 
room for a fine team to pass. 

‘| wonder what mission that scoundrel’s 
on?” he said in a decidedly irreverent tone, 
as soon as the two sleighs had cleared each 
other. 

The man in regard to whom this remark 
was made was portly and well proportioned, 
with a not wholly unprepossessing face, 
though it was not a frank and manly one. 

‘‘He always looks like a whipped cur 
when I meet him,” went on Hal. “ He 
knows that I just what he is. There's 
many a man serving out a term in State’s 
Prison, who’s a saint to him in morals and 
practice. His Irish blarney and duplicity, 
however, are about played out in this re- 
gion.” 

* Then he’s of Irish extraction,” I said. 

“Yes, partially. A good Irishman is as 
high a type as any in the civilized world. 
But a low Irishman! The part this class has 
played in the politics of many of our large 
cities shows what it is. Their power for evil 
is greatest, however, when they are led by 
that hybrid class that comes of crossing Yan- 
kee shrewdness and Irish depravity. This 
man is as perfect a specimen of that class as 
can be found anywhere. His mother was an 
Irish woman, and his father a hard, unprin- 
cipled Yankee. He has been one of the 
greatest political scoundrels in these parts. 
I say has been, for he is now so thoroughly 
and widely known that he can do but little 
mischief. Political dupes are generally a 
pretty good sort of men, not very well in- 
formed on the political issues at stake, who 
think it does not matter so much who ad- 
ministers public affairs, so things seem to be 
going smoothly. I mean, that class who are 
too high up on the moral scale to be bought, 
but who vote according to the dictation of 
leaders with an axe to grind, as often they 
would not dream of voting if they saw 
through the men and measures. ‘This fel- 
low’s blarney controlled hosts of such men for 
a while, but he has run himself out now.” 

‘*T wonder if these political rascals carry 
the same methods into private and social 
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affairs, when they have a point to gain,” I 
said. 

“Most emphatically they do; and that is 
one of the worst results of political trickery 
and dishonesty. It poisons the whole social 
organism. Our hybrid friend is an adept in 
this business, and in his case I know where- 
of Il affirm. Before I came to Widdletown 
I was a student in a law firm two or three 
towns north of here. A man in the office 
was in with him, and while I was there if I 
didn’t become pretty thoroughly acquainted 
with applying the methods of political biack 
art to private affairs, it must have been be- 
cause I was adull scholar. One of his meth- 
ods is to smother his victim with blarney, then 
stab him in the back with one hand, seize his 
pocket-book with the other, run for the doc- 
tor, with expressions of the deepest regret 
that the accident has happened, attend the 
sufferer with self-sacrificing devotion, and 
when it is found that the pocket-book is gone, 
make almost superhuman exertions to find 
the thief. He victimized widows and _ or- 
phans for a while, and then he overreached 
himself in a scheme laid against the property 


of some irresponsible persons who happened | 


to have shrewder trustees than he had sup- 
posed. He made a desperate fight, and had 
most of the good people of the town on his 
side at one time, as the protector of the 
wronged and helpless; but the end of it was 
his complete break-down, and the opening 
of everybody's eyes. 

“T remember one thing in particular that 
I learned at that time,” he continued after a 
pause. “It is, that scoundrels who care for 
their social standing usually contrive to enlist 
in their schemes he sympathy and support 
of respectable but unsuspecting people. 
These people do the talking, for, as a rule, 
they are inclined to volubility. Such scoun- 
drels know that a false public sentiment is 
what they need. If their schemes are *big 
enough, they scoop in, by fair means or foul, 
a portion of the press—not the best portion 
by any means. If these schemes are ever 
exposed, and it is found that people who 
have hitherto been considered honest and 
reputable have been in them, then a cry is 
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raised about the total depravity of the race: 
that no man can be trusted; that every man 
has his price, etc. If it happens that any of 
the dupes are church members, why, so much 
the worse. But it looks to me as though 
there is quite as much of the harmlessness of 
the dove abroad as the wisdom of the ser- 
pent. There’s dishonesty enough always on 
one’s track, but I do believe there’s more 
honesty and stupidity in the world than it 
has credit for. I once had a case to be de- 
cided by three referees appointed especially 
for the purpose. ‘Two of them were honest, 
reputable men, not up in law; and the third 
a shrewd lawyer, in league with my client 

for I was on the wrong side. As a matter of 
course, the lawyer was chairman, so it fell 
upon him to decide what evidence should be 


admitted and what should be rejected. Well, 


according to what laws of evidence that have 
been extant during the last thousand years his 
decisions were made, I don’t know; he would 
have been puzzled to tell himself; but that 
didn’t matter, so long as he succeeded in mak- 
ing matters clear to his coadjutors. My client 
won his case. Some time afterwards the exact 
facts in the case came to light, and discredited 
exceedingly the judgment, if not the integ- 
rity, of the referees. ‘here was great excite- 
ment, and it was generally said that all three 
had been bribed; whereas, in fact, two had 
been misled, and the third well paid for his . 
special services in misleading them.” 

Hal paused as though in deep thought. 

* Jupiter! what a predilection human na 
ture has for humbuggery,” he exclaimed at 
last. ‘Why, there are thousands of good, 
honest people who will swallow ten humbugs 
to one truth, and who would take their oath 
every time that the ten humbugs are truths, 
and the one truth a humbuy. Unless a 
truth is stated in a set of conventional terms, 
they are scared out of their wits, and think 
it’s the wiles of the Devil in disguise. — Politi- 
cal hucksters make a great deal of capital 
out of this class of people. ‘They use ‘au- 
thorized versions’ in converting them, so 
the poor fellows never suspect the trick.” 

“And what remedy is there for it?” I 
asked. 
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“ A better quality of brains.” 

“Then the case looks rather hopeless.” 

“Yes, rather. The brain-food fellows 
must see what they can do about it.” 

He paused again. 

“You're a good listener,” he added directly. 

‘‘T have often been called so,” I replied. 

“Itstrikes me you've had an excellent op- 
portunity to exercise that virtue since you 
came to Widdletown. Excepting the first 
few weeks, it has been one continual clamor, 
each side trying to out-shout the other; and 
what has it all amounted to?” 

“The contrast between the town when I 
came and the same town now, has made 
me think of London before and after the 
plague,” I replied. 

“If there is any worse plague than the pol- 
itical one, may the good Lord take pity on 
the victims! What we need is honesty with 
a backbone to it. ‘There’s no such thing as 
healing these old political sinners. They 
are ganurened to the core. One divine puts 
it in this way: ‘Old politicians will not be 
reformed, and undertakers must hurry up 
the funerals of this class.’ He also hit on 
the right preventative, when he said, ‘It 1s 
not God in the Constitution that we want, 
hut God in the hearts of the people.” We 
want more of the stern old Puritan integrity 
of our fathers. ‘They may have been strin- 
vent to narrowness, but we are going to the 
other extreme. Asa people, we get into bad 
ways more from a sort of laxity than from 
inherent dishonesty. Our moral principles 
have been too much diluted by imported 
immorality. True, Uncle Sam has the most 
intense vitality, and has survived swallowing 
that viant of giants—Slavery—but the con- 
vulsions that followed, before he was able to 
disgorge the monster, gave him such a wast- 
ing fever that it strikes me it stands him in 
hand to be just a trifle cautious in his diet, 
till he has a little reserve vitality to fall back 
upon in case of an emergency. Judging 
irom appearances, he seems to be given to 
carelessness in his diet, and the question in 
my mind is whether the African and Mongo- 
lian races, seasoned with European crime, 
pauperism, ignorance, and bad whiskey, 
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won't be too much for any constitution. The 
Roman Empire swallowed everything that 
came in its way, till, at last, it ruined its di- 
gestion, and died a slow and painful death 
of dyspepsia. In my humble opinion Uncle 
Sam had better be wary of risks for the pres- 
ent. In the future he may be able to per- 
form feats which would now endanger his 
existence. But whether—-to change the fig- 
ure—we have on hand just now Christian 
leaven enough to leaven whatever the world 
may choose to pour in on us, without having 
to go through any strainer whatever, is a 
question. ‘The last census report shows the 
illiteracy of the country to be alarming. We 
boast of our country as an asylum for the op- 
pressed of all lands, and it strikes me that it 
stands us in hand to so manage our affairs that 
it will continue to be one, and not to admit 
elements foreign to the genius of our instl- 
tutions in sufficient quantityto strangle them. 
We should admit no faster than we can as- 
samilate; else, by and by, the excess will top- 
ple us over, and our boasted asylum will be 
aruin. ‘There’s a limit to the elasticity of 
any substance, and when we opened wide 
our doors to all the world, it is possible that 
we had a very dim idea how big the world 
was. But the imported immorality has had 
the indigenous article to help make up the 
total. Our own apathy to questions of the 
moral results of policies is to blame. We 
forget that there are limits beyond which a 
nation cannot go and exist as a nation. | 
hold that the principles of integrity should 
be drilled into children as faithfully and per- 
sistently as those of arithmetic. The politi- 
cal deviltry that is rampant isn’t plotted bya 
set of ignoramuses, but by shrewd, well in- 
formed, unprincipled fellows who take care 
never to come within gunshot of honesty. 
ducating these ignoramuses that they make 
tools of would make things a little less easy 
for them, but not much less if honesty isn’t 
a prime element of the education. ‘The 
sooner this is set down as a truth, the better 
it will be for all concerned. This country 
has been fed on spoon-meat of self glorifica- 
tion long enough. It’s time for it to hear 
its faults.” 
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“You mean, that while ‘educating the 
masses, ’as the phrase is generally understood, 
will not insure their morality, you still believe 
that there is the capacity of high morality 
in them, and what the nation needs is an 
education that will develop it ?” 

“Yes, that is exactly what I think. ‘The 
education in dishonesty comes from every- 
day life. The American idea of getting 
something for nothing has blunted the moral 
sense. As a people, we are too familiar with 
shoddyism, with adulteration in all its forms. 
There should be the counteracting educa- 
tion in honesty trom every possible source 
—schools, press, personal influence. ‘The 
churches should remember that there can be 
no true religion without morality, although 
there may be morality without religion; their 
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DISCOVERY OF THE 


MANY interesting reminiscences of pio- 
neer excursions to the Yosemite Valley have 
been published in the shape of fragmentary 
sketches in the papers and magazines of the 
Pacific Coast; and some very interesting 
compilations issued in book form. One of 
the most complete is that embraced in “ The 
Scenes of Wonder and Curiosity in Califor- 
nia; or ‘Tourist’s Guide Book,” by J. M. 
Hutchings. It includes a detailed narrative 
of the discovery of the valley in 1851, by an 
expedition under Captain Boling, (the ob- 
ject of which was the pursuit and capture of 
amarauding band of Indians) ; aiso accounts 
of subsequent explorations by the author of 
the work, together with notes of local tour- 
ists In 1855, 56, and 57. ‘Those who lived 
in Mariposa County during those years, and 
had the opportunity of personal observation, 
will take pleasure in testifying to its truthful- 
It is correct as far as it goes ; but one 
of the early excursions, and one which, from 
its results —both immediate and subsequent 
-—deserves a place in history, seems to have 
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rifle or gathered around acamp-tire.” 
ing back through the intervening gap of 
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influence is weakened by not standing strenu- 
ously and aggressively enough for that fact. 
Pony, I judge, by his haste to leave the 
past behind him, is getting tired of this sort 
of thing. 

“Hold up, Pony, hold up,” he added, in 
atone of reproof. ‘I suspect the hostler put 
too much of the headstrong into your break- 
fast,” and he brought him to a slower pace, 
much against his will. 

After holding the soberer gait a few mo- 
ments, Pony performed a series of gymnas- 
tic feats indicative of disapprobation. ‘This 
conduct was not in accordance with Hal's 
ideas of propriety, and giving the rebel a 
disciplinary cut with the whip, he said grave- 
ly, **A whip for the horse, a bridle for the 
ass, and a rod forthe fool’s back.’” 


END, 
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been inadvertently shelved. No published 
account of it has ever been given, and in fact, 
not even a notice of it has appeared in print, 
except a very brief allusion to itin the * Mar- 
iposa Gazette” in the year 1855, and an ar- 
ticle written by George C. Pearson for ** The 
Kural Press” in May, 1873, (eighteen years 
thereafter), and subsequently republished in 
the “Chicago Journal of Commerce.” 

The party mentioned by Mr. Pearson in 
this article was made up of miners—the old 
time sort-—-numbering ten in all, and was or- 
ganized at ‘ Sherlock’s,” a mining camp of 
some celebrity, about five miles from the 
town of Mariposa. ‘The date was about the 
roth of August, 1855. In the sketch given 
in ** The Press” the writer says: *‘ The party 
was composed of ten as fearless spirits and 
noble-hearted fellows as ever shouldered a 
L.ook- 


twenty-nine years, it becomes a cheerful duty 
—even at the risk of being charged with 
boasting as one of the survivors—to endorse 
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the sentiment, and supplement the same with 
a few details. 

With one exception, the Sherlock crowd 
was made up of pioneers of the “days of 
‘y9.” One boy, a sort of waif, had straggled 
into camp about three months before the ex- 
pedition. He had been adopted by a party 
of big-hearted miners, and was known as 
“the Orphan.” He wasa trifle green in 
camp life, and was taken along out of pure 
kindness, for educational purposes. The 
others had “ seen the elephant ”.in his native 
ferocity—the genuine untamed animal—and 
in divers places and at sundry times had ex- 
amined his trunk and taken an inventory of 
ts contents. Our frontier experiences had 
made us familiar with the perils and dangers 
of border life. Some had been in the Mex- 
ican War; others had fought Indians; all 
were more than average ritle shots; could 
ju k a mule with the dexterity of a Mexican 
vaguero; were skilled in wood-craft, and in- 
ured to every variety of camp-life. ** Hard- 
ship” was a word discarded from our vocab- 
ulary, and the shorter one,* fun,” substituted. 
It was emphatically a lively crowd. 

A roll of the names of the entire party, 
with notes of the trip, and various other rec- 
ords of pioneer times in Mariposa, laid 
away for historical purposes, were swept from 
the face of the earth by the fire of 1866, I 
suspect that was the only record of the ex- 
cursion. As I must trust to memory alone 
forthe names of my companions, not even 
knowing whether any of them are still alive, 
the list is necessarily incomplete. There 
were two of the Mann brothers, Milton and 
Houston, abbreviated Milt” and Hugh,” 
lL. W. Haughton, J. E. Connor, Geo. C. 
Pearson and his partner Dickerman, a man 
by the name of Priest, the long-legged boy, 
and one other whose name ts forgotten. 

lk. W. Haughton, who was with the Boling 
Expedition in 1851, was our guide. Two 
pack mules loaded with blankets, a few cook- 
ing utensils, and some provisions constituted 
our camp outfit; while a half-breed blood- 
hound, whose owner claimed that he was 
“the best dog on the Pacific Coast,” and 
who answered to the name of “ Ship,” trotted 


along with the pack mules. ‘There was some 
talk about going mounted, but the proposti- 
tion was voted down by a handsome majority, 
on the ground that superfluous animals were 
“too much bother.” 

Our first day’s tramp ended in the neighbor- 
hood of **McNeill’s saw-mill,” since known as 
Lovejoy’s,” and more recently as ‘*Clark’s.” 
Here was a magnificent camping ground, with 
all the essentials of wood, water, and grass. 
The mules were tethered on a luxuriant 
meadow; camp made; supper cooked, and 
the prospects of the campaign discussed. 
Then followed a general sociable smoke ; 
stories of adventures—marvelous escapes 
from dangers by flood and field ; traditionary 
legends of events located “* away back in the 
States "—“* home ” we all called it, for hardly 
any one at that date dreamed of making 
California a permanent abode; the reper- 
tuire of songs was opened, tor we had musical 
talent not classical, but melodious and in- 
spiring. How the woods and hills rang! 
Whoever has experienced camp-life in the 
mountains can fill the gap in this outline de- 
scription, and draw a picture of the group of 
hardy pioneers, all in the flush of young, vig- 
orous manhood, as they reclined in a semi- 
circle about the camp-tire. 

In fancy, I see them yet, and hear the 
ringing chorus, the exultant whoop, and the 
venuine, unrestrained laughter. It would be 
worth a year of humdrum civilized society 
life to recall the reality of one week of the 
old time. 

Daylight saw “the boys” up and astir. 
Breakfast was cooked and disposed of, and 
the animals packed. After a brief parley, it 
was decided that the main body, under the 
guidance of Haughton, should make a de- 
tour in a southerly direction, by way of the 
Magoon Ranch, somewhere in the vicinity 
of which our guide knew they would inter- 
sect the old Indian trail followed by Boling; 
while two of the party, known best as 
Hugh and Jim, followed a ridge which led 
up to the divide near the head of Devil's 
Gulch, from which point it was easy to strike 
the trail on the northern slope of the Chow- 
chilla Mountains, and follow it up to the 
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south fork of the Merced, at the old cross- 
ing, where it was agreed that the next camp 
should be. 

This side show was not on the original 
bills, but was an impromptu affair, impro- 
vised after this fashion. Hugh, who was a 
noted deer-slayer, had once killed the “big- 
gest and fattest buck that you ever saw, boys, 
right over on the head of Devil's Gulch— 
and,” he continued, “the chances are that a 
fellow might stumble on a deer this morn- 
ing; and broiled venison isn't bad to take.” 

Jim, the owner of “the best dog on the 
Pacific coast,” suggested that a deer was ‘‘a 
little too much for one man to pack,” and 
that in case of wounding the animal, ‘a 
good dog might be handy to have along.” 

“All right,” said Hugh. “It’s a whack. 
I was just waiting for a pard, and you and 
Ship will fill the bill.” 

* Well meet you at the South Fork!” hal- 
loed the hunters, as they started up the di- 
vide. 

“South Fork goes: and drinks for the 
crowd, when we yet back to Sherlock’s, that 
we are there first,” responded Connor, as 
- the train filed through the oaks Chowchilla- 
wards. 

“We take that bet! game's made! roll!” 
was echoed back as a parting salute. 

The ridze, up which the two skirmishers 
meandered, grew steeper as they. progressed, 
and the summit—their objective point—ap- 
peared to be vetting higher, or as Hugh ex- 
pressed it, “* We don’t appear to gain on it 
much.” Long before it was reached, mid- 
day was at hand; the scorching rays of the 
August sun had begun to tell on them; and 
what with prospecting right and left for “ deer 
sign,’ making sundry observations on the 
topography of the country, and cxamining 
scattered specimens of quartz or * float,” as 
the miners call it, it was perhaps three 
o'clock in the afternoon before they rested 
on the crest of the * divide.” 

* Now,” remarked Hugh, “here we are, 
twenty miles from home, and about ten from 
any other place—not a smell of deer meat— 
not even a fresh track—dry as a powder- 
horn. at that dog’s tongue!” 
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“Ship, old fellow, this is rough on you,” 
said his owner soothingly, as he fondled his 
faithful dog. ‘‘ But you are not in the fault 
—you have some sense. If you could talk, you 
would say that nobody but two dog-goned 
idiots would have expected to find a deer on 
the sunny side of a mountain in the middle 
of the day, in the month of August. You 
would have got into the neighborhood of 
their range and camped the night before 
wouldn't you, Ship, old boy?” 

“Oh, let up, Jim. I take it all on myself,” 
responded Hugh. ‘ But I'll swear I didn't 
think it was such a climb.” And then he 
explained how he became acquainted with 
this region through the experiences of a pros- 
pecting party of which he was one; that 
they had penetrated these hills further than 
any body; that after they had prospected 
Devil’s Gulch and pronounced it “ no good,” 
they had followed the south fork of the Mer- 
ced up to a point higher than anybody had 
ever gone before or since: and then he was 
branching otf into a story of what an old In 
dian had told a man who had told _ his part- 
ner —when he suddenly changed the subiect 
with the exclamation: 

“Listen! what's that?” 

“ Deer in a walk?” queried Jim. “Iam 
ready to make oath that no four-footed ant 
mal—nothing but a fool man -is going to run, 
or even trot, in such a temperature as this.” 

“Thunder?” suggested Hugh. 

Jim laid his ear to the ground. 

‘* Keep quiet!” this to Ship, who was get- 
ting restive. 

“ Kunning water! by the rod Moses smote 
the rock with!” 

“Blamed if I dont think you are right, 
Jim; and away down, down the slope, don’t 
you see there’s a clump of bushes? Looks 
like a healthy hill of potatoes or a bunch ot 
weeds. You beat me on ‘harkers,’ but I lay 
over you with the ‘blinkers.’ But, there's 
the water, sure; let's make for it, for my throat 
is worrying me.” 

It did not take long to “limber up,” and 
the descent, like that of Avernus we read of, 
was facile. Ship had apparently snuffed 
water in the air, for he held his nose know- 
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ingly in that direction, and led us straight to 
the little oasis. 

Here was, indeed, a welcome discovery— 
a living spring ; and more than that, a flow- 
ing stream. Not a trickling, babbling brook- 
let, but a roaring, foaming stream of ice-cold 
water, gushing out of the mountain side. 

“Talk about miracles, Hugh; did you 
ever see anything to equal this?” 

“Never!” and then the quality of the 
beverage was tested. Anybody who has been 
traveling exposed to a hot sun, and with- 
out water, for half a day, knows how it was. 

\ little clump of gooseberry bushes load- 
ed with berries, ripe and luscious, growing 
near the fountain, next claimed the attention 
of the pilgrims. As they had eaten nothing 
since morning, it is not wonderful that they 
aereed that they were the best they ever saw. 

They lunched. ‘Then a brief conference 
was held, and it was concluded, judging from 
what knowledge they had of the “lay of the 
country,” of their own progress, and of the 
probable course and distance made by their 
companions, that they were ahead of the 
main body, that it could not be very far to 
the old Indian trail, and that the distance to 
the South Fork crossing would not exceed 
four or five miles. So they loitered along 
leisurely, leaving the heavy timber to their 
rizht, and keeping a bright lookout for the 
traal, 

“Hunt tor it, Ship—look sharp, old boy,” 
was the order given this inteiligent quadru- 
ped by his owner. ; 

“Looks like he knows what you want,” 
said Hugh. 

* Knows? I should say so. Why, that 
dog understands every word I say. Let me 
tell you what that dog did one day. — It was 
when I was camped up at the —” 

“There!” interrupted Hugh: “he’s found 
it see, he has changed his course. Now, 
he stops. He’s beckoning with his tail for 
us to come on.” 

Sure enough, when they reached the spot 
where the doy was, there were the faint traces 
ofan old Indian trail — barely discernible, 
but still a trail. Hugh decided that the di- 
vide along which it ran led to the crossing. 


A further examination developed mule tracks 
—two mules. These were followed a quar- 
ter of a mile or more, till a closer scrutiny 
showed that they must have been made some 
days before. ‘Then it occurred that they re- 
membered hearing that an artist and a “mag- 
azine man ” had gone through Mariposa, ev 
route for the Valley. ‘“ That accounts for the 
tracks,” they both said in the same breath. 

Ship didn’t appear at all anxious to pro- 
ceed any further inthe direction of the South 
Fork. 

“Look at that dog!” said Jim, with a 
“proper pride”: “ See him turn around and 
whine. Now listen to that little half-whis- 
pered bark. He’s talking, Hugh. Do you 
know what he’s saying? Just simply this: 
‘What in the blazes are you derned idiots 
going down to the South Fork for? Do 
you expect to live on air? I dont—lI want 
a bone.’ ” 

Another council of war was held, and it 
was then and there resolved to take the back 
track until they should meet the pack train. 
Hugh held the opinion that they would col- 
lide with them just about the edge of the 
heavy timber. The arrangement appeared 
to be eminently satisfactory to Ship, who 
started in a dog trot as soon as the decision 
was announced. 

By the time the timber was reached, the 
shades of twilight were upon them. ‘Twi- 
light soon deepened into darkness. ‘The 
moon had not yet risen, and the only sus- 
picion of light was the glimmer of the stars 
through an occasional peep-hole in the dense 
shadows of the overhanging boughs of the 
lofty firs, cedars, and sugar pines. 

“This is about the thickest growth of tim- 
ber I ever struck,” remarked Hugh, “and 
tall’ Whew-w, Jim; did you notice just 
as we were getting into it— before the day- 
light had faded out entirely? Why, a fellow 
had to look twice to see the top of one of 
these trees.” 

“Ves,” replied Jim; “they seem to al- 
most touch the stars. Look up whenever 
you can see a little opening. Did you ever 
see a clear sky look so dark blue, or stars so 
bright and so beautiful? Wonder if any of 
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them are lost, and looking fora a place 
in the tall tree-tops ?” 

Before this time the trail had faded out 
of sight, and the nose of the sagacious Ship 
had been called into requisition. 

“ Here,” said the owner; ‘‘ you go ahead 
of me; but keep close, old fellow — keep 
close—do you hear? And Hugh, you keep 
close to me. ‘The dog will nose out the trail 
—eh, Ship?” 

‘The dog said “ yes’ as plainly as he could 
speak it, and in this order they made their 
way through the dense forest. Sometimes 
a fallen tree obstructed their path. Then 
would follow a halt, and a leap over or a 
crawl under by the faithful guide. 

‘Where are you, Ship?” An answering 
whine. ‘Trail all right?” assuring 
sniff. An hour or more of this groping, feel- 
ing, climbing, and crawling, and a compara- 
tively smooth, open space was reached. 

The situation was getting serious. It was 
evident that their companions had made 
camp on the other side of the mountain; but 
wherefore, when they had agreed to meet 
them at the South Fork ? 

“That's not a square way of acting,” com- 
mented Jim. ‘They know we have not a 
thing to eat nor a blanket to our names. 
It’s a blanked mean, miserable piece of busi- 
ness.” 

Hugh agreed, but suggested that possibly 
they had met with some accident. ‘Don’t 
you remem)er we saw just before sunset some 
little columns of faint blue smoke rising up 
in the hills east of us? We agreed that 
those were Indian fires. About this time of 
year straggling bands of Monos come over 
here to gather pine nuts and seeds. May- 
be they have lit on to our boys. -not that 
they are unable to take care of themselves, 
but they might have their mules stampeded, 
and be delayed and bothered.” 

It was reduced to a certainty that the 
meeting on the South Fork was indefinitely 
postponed. It was also agreed, without op- 
position, that they wouldn’t budge another 
step that night. “Right here we camp.” 


A gurgling stream of water was close at 
Its rumbling underground defined 


hand. 
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its locality, while an open pool convenient 
for drinking was but a few yards away. 
Ship made this discovery. 

Now for a fire —-got any matches, 

“No! haven’t you any, Jim?” 

‘*Nary match; but I know the trick of 
lighting a fire without matches’ and then 
Jim explained to Hugh how he could kindle a 
fire by loading a rifle with a small charge of 
powder, “just a squib,” using a cotton rag 
for a wad, and then blowing it into a blaze. 
‘Here are cords of dead wood and no end 
to dry leaves for kindling,” he added; “'This 
is an old Rocky Mountain project. I hada 
pard once who was an old trapper. We 
were together two years. ‘There isn't anything 
worth knowing about wood craft and Indian 
tactics that he and I don’t know—but we'll 
try it awhile without fire.” 

So, weary with the distance traveled, the 
steep mountain climb, and the scramble 
through the timber, they felt around for a 
smooth place, stretched out for a nap, and 
were soon fast asleep—three in a bed; Ship 
in the middle. 

Sometime away late at night they awoke 
shivering. Jim was the first tospeak. “Hugh, 
I don’t know how you feel, but I don’t pro- 
pose to stand this any longer, What in 
thunder is the use of a man’s having brains 
and not setting them at work. You rustle 


Hugh?” 


“up some dry leaves and light stuff for kin- 


dling. I can't draw this ball, so here goes 
to shoot it out. As you are a little fidgety 
about Indians, we'll make as little noise as 
posssible. Ill pull it off easy as I can. Now, 
then ready fire!” 

“Bang!” went the rifle, and a thousand 
echoes responded. 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed Hugh, “Just 
listen to it. Will it ever quit? Jee-whilll- 
kins! Who ever heard a gun crack like 
that? It seemed to stop for a while, but it's 
going yet—broke out in a new place.” 

“Well, now, I’m happy and content,” re 
sponded Jim; “for if there are any Indians 
within ten miles of us, they are going to get 
up and dust. No little squad of Piutes, 
Diggers, or Monos are going to stop within 
hearing of a whole army. ‘They'll think 
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there's about five hundred of us—won’t they, 
Hugh?” 

“Yes, a thousand, easy enough. Did you 
ever hear the like of the echoes? ‘They 
rattled away along the crest of the mountain, 
jumping in and out of the ravines, butting 
against the tops of the tall sugar pines, till 
they got tangled up and lost in a big caiion 
somewhere away yonder, where they seemed 
to die out, muttering and grumbling ; tll 
directly they gathered themselves together 
again, and came rolling out big as pounds of 
wool. Now I'll gather some dry leaves, and 
you get your tinder ready.” 

The process involved some little trouble 
and patience, but resulted in a. cheerful 
blaze. After they were thoroughly warmed, 
the fire was removed a few yards away, the 
place carefully swept, clean leaves scattered 
over the spot, the soothing influence of the 
pipe invoked, the events of the day briefly 
discussed, and they laid them down to sleep. 

“It isn't as soft as a feather bed,” mur- 
mured Huzh, as he gave himself a “ good 
night” stretch; “but it’s nice and warm, 
and beats that first arrangement all to pieces, 
eh, Jim? Well, may I be blamed if that 
chap isn’t fast asleep.” He looked for Ship. 
The dog had curled himself at his master’s 
fect and was snoring like a man. “So you 
don't want to be sociable neither? I’m blest 
if you are going to get the best of me, Pl 
tuke a little of this myself”—and in two min- 
utes he was dreaming of his “old Kentucky 
home, far away.” , 

Daylight had dawned, and the rays of the 
rising sun were touching the tops of the 
pines on the crest of the ridge above them 
before they awoke. <A brief observation 
showed that they were close to the trail, and 
they were soon on the move. A few minutes 
walk brought them to the summit of the 
(Chowchilla Mountain. Here they halted for 
it Test, 

“This is the way they must come,” said 
Hush: “that’s as *sure.as shooting; and 
well wait for them, ‘This is the trail, and 
Ned Haughton isn’t the man to leave it to 
tike any cut-offs. Unless something serious 
its happened, we won't have to wait long.” 
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The words were hardly spoken till Ship 
gave a low growl. 

“Do you hear what he says? ‘They are 
coming’ ”’; and in the space of a minute the 
voices of the boys, the rattle of the cooking 
traps, and the clatter of the hoofs as they 
toiled up the steep ascent, were audible. 
The meeting was a cordial one. Each party 
had felt some alarm about the safety of the 
other. ‘The main body, who had failed to 
come to time as per agreement, were pro- 
fuse in apologies. 

‘*Now you just thank us for not ambush- 
ing and killing the last one of you,” said 
Hugh. 

“And drive those mules straight to our 
camp, unpack, and cook breakfast, while we 
sit down and look at you,” added Jim. 
“Then Hugh has got to tell all about last 
night’s experience, and you have all got to 
stay and hear it.” 

“Yes,” said Hugh, by way of finish, “‘ and 
any body who doubts a word of it has got to 
lick us both.” 

So everything was smoothed over. Each 
vied with the other in serving the ,hungry 
hunters, and the breakfast, after their pro- 
longed fast,. was a regal feast. Under the 
cheerful influence of a cup of steaming hot 
coffee, Hugh grew eloquent. His rendition 
of the passage in which the report of Jim’s 
rifle and its wonderful echo figured, ap- 
proached the sublime. When he described 
how it died away in a distant cahon and then 
came rolling vut with renewed volume, or, as 
he had it, “ big as pounds of wool,” Connor, 
a one-eyed genius, the wag of the party, gave 
utterance to a prolonged whistle. A sig- 
nificant gesture from Jim, and he subsided 
with the remark: ‘* Boys, I wish I had been 
with you.” 

The episode of kindling the fire was done 
in pantomime with great dramatic effect, 
and after an interchange of good-humored 
comments, the mules were repacked and the 
march resumedy 

The intervemng distance to the South 
Fork was made and the river crossed early 
in the forenoon. ‘Then a camp was selected, 
and as one of the articles of agreement upon 
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starting out was, “ Never get into a hurry,” 
it was determined to stop here over night. 
Besides rest and recuperation, which were 
needed by at least two of us, an induce- 
ment was offered in the shape of angling— 
for the stream seemed to be speckled with 
mountain trout. The record made by the 
fishermen, however, was not of a character 
to entitle it to special notice; hence, with the 
simple statement that we had trout for sup- 
per, the subject is dismissed. Next day saw 
us rested and refreshed, and on our way to 
the Valley. 

‘Tourists who roll over the road in coaches 
by the easy grades of the present day, or 
who, even at an earlier date, made the trip 
on horseback by trail, after some improve- 
ments had been begun, can hardly realize 
the difficulties which were ambushed along 
the route when men had to pick their way 
through a rough, mountainous region, where 
there was only here and there a trace of a 
trail. An Indian trail does not amount to 
much even when it is at its best, and as this 
one had been unused for several years, it 
took pretty good engineering to get over 
some of the rough places with a couple of 
pack-mules. 

As we were leaving the South Fork, we 
were passed by a mounted party from Mari- 
posa. We repassed them at Alder Creek, 
where they had halted for lunch, an example 
which we followed, giving our animals, as 
well as ourselves, a breathing spell. It was 
nearly sunset before we reached what is now 
termed “Inspiration Point.” Here we had 
our first view of Yosemite. There it lay be- 
fore us in all its beauty, an oasis walled in 
by towering cliffs; a virgin meadow threaded 
by a silvery stream. and girdled with a zone 
of granite—-an emerald in a setting of gray. 
It was a grand view, worth the whole jour- 
ney; and we would have liked to linger and 
watch it fade away through the hazy twilight 
till it was lost in the somber uniformity of 
night, but we had no time to lose. ‘It’s 


about four miles to the foot of this little hill,” 
said Haughton, “and it will be as much as 
we can do to make it before dark. We must 
repack and cinch those mules for keeps. 
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From here to the foot of the hill, though not 
exactly dangerous, is liable to be trouble- 
some in the night time. In fact, it’s safe to 
say it’s the roughest you ever saw.” 

* Allready,” sang out one of the boys who 
had been attending to the packing; “roll 
ahead,” and down, down, we slid, and scram- 
bled, and tumbled—men and mules manag- 
ing to keep their feet most of the time—now 
and then dislodging great masses of loose 
rock, which rolled and rattled like a young 
avalanche. 

“Let the mules go ahead,” said one, 

“Put Jim’s dog in the lead; he’s the boss 
path-finder,” said Hugh. 

“Took out there!” cried the long-legged 
boy in the rear, who had turned loose a four 
hundred pound bowlder, which went bound- 
ing down the mountain, just ahead of the 
leading mule. 

* None of that foolishness,” came from the 

front. “One more shot of that sort, and 
some man will lose a mule, and like enough 
we'll have to pack a boy with blankets and 
things.” 
_ Thus we floundered and rattled along in 
cheerful humor. Our animals kept their feet 
without a slip, and no casualty of a serious 
nature occurred. The previous season had 
been one of general drought, and this was 
the driest month in the year, so there was 
no trouble in finding a convenient ford. We 
crossed near the foot of the mountain. As 
we neared the river there was a whir-r-r of 
many wings. ‘Grouse! hundreds of them!” 
gleefully ejaculated several of the party in 
chorus. ‘We'll get out early and pay our 
respects to them.” 

We made our camp temporarily on the 
north side of the river, at the lower end of 
the valley, just below the base of the grand 
old cliff now known as Tutockanulah and F! 
Capitan. Then, around the cheerful fire, we 
went over the experiences of the day and laid 
our plans for the immediate future. The 
first item of these was to select another 
camping ground further up the valley—‘a 
nice, smooth spot,” said Haughton, “dry, 
and with plenty of shade—wood, water, and 
grass Close at hand, and much more conven- 
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ient as a point of departure for our future 
explorations, ” he added. 

How still it was! Only the least bit of a 
breeze stirring tree leaves and whispering in 
the tree tops. A gentle, soft murmuring 
rose and fell with the variable wind. 

“That comes,” said Haughton, “from a 
waterfall on a stream the other side of the 
river—a tributary of the Merced. At this 
low stage of water its volume is very small, 
and it breaks into a cloud of spray long be- 
fore it gets to the bed of the stream below.” 
We had no names for the different falls at 
that time, but this one described by our 
euide and afterwards visited by us was the 
Bridal Veil, otherwise known as the Poho- 
no, or * Spirit of the Evil Wind ”-——a dread- 
ful name to attach to a waterfall that never 
did anybody any harm. 

Haughton next entertained us with a 
graphic account of the Boling Expedition, of 
the scouts in search of the Indians, up 
through the Cafion of Pyweah, and of the 
capture of their raxcheria about ten miles 
above Mirror Lake, on the shore of Lake 
Tenieya. In time the conversation flagged. 
The camp fire flickered. At our feet mur- 
mured the Merced. Behind us frowned the 
lutockanulah, great shadows flitting across 
his yrizzled front as he seemed meditating 
upon the propriety of toppling over and 
engulfing us. A solemn rest pervaded the 


sphere. 


‘* Peace breathes along the shade 
Of every hill, 
The tree-tops of the glade 
Are hushed and still, 
All woodland murmurs cease 
The birds to rest within the brake are 
gone.” 


The valley slept. | 

NeXt morning, soon as it was fairly light, 
the cheerful crack of the rifle awoke the 
sumbering echoes. Four of the best shots 
iad been detailed to replenish the commis- 
sary supplies, and in about half an hour they 
came in loaded with mountain grouse. 

* Looks like you had good luck.” 

“Struck a perfect streak.” 

“ Did any of ‘em get away ?” 
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These were among the congratulatory 
greetings, to which the response was that the 
woods were full of them ; there were plenty 
left; that they were fat as butter balls. The 
prospect of fresh meat in unlimited quanti- 
ties was encouraging. ‘Broil the youngest 
for breakfast and save the others for a grand 
stew,” was the order of the chef de cuisine— 
while we all volunteered in dressing the birds. 

After breakfast we moved camp, and drove 
our stakes three or four miles further up the 
valley, on the north side of the river nearly 
opposite the Yosemite Fall. This became 
our permanent headquarters, and was made 
the point of departure for all our exploration 
in and about the valley. 

Our first excursion was up the Cafion of 
Pyweah to Mirror Lake. Pohono, or the 
Bridal Veil, came in for a share of our atten- 
tion. Assurmised by Haughton, it was only 
a wreath of spray, which hung pendant and 
gracefully swinging with the breeze. The 
great Yosemite Fall was a thing of the past. 
It had left its impress on the naked rocks in 
a broad stain, but a meager, trickling, strag- 
gling stream, lazily crawling down the face 
of the seamed cliff, and wiggling among the 
jagged rocks below, was all that was left of 
the grand fall, which, with its roaring and 
thundering, strikes terror to the soul of the 
tourist who ventures near it during the 
spring or earlier summer months. 

Perilous attempts to penetrate the forbid- 
ding looking cahons were made. Usually 
one man was left to “keep camp ”—some- 
times two. ‘This meant to go a fishing, and 
have dinner well under way before the rest 
of the party returned. 

One evening, after a series of dare-devil es- 
capades for no particular purpose, except to 
demonstrate how near a man can come to 
breaking his neck and miss it, some one sug- 
gested an expedition up the main river, 
above the valley. Haughton was appealed 
to for information. He favored the propo- 
sition, and said he would cheerfully make 
one of the party. As for information he had 
none to give; neither he nor any of the Bo- 
ling Expedition ever dreamed of attempting 
it. They came on business — not to see 
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sights or explore for new fields of wonder. 
Their mission was hunting Indians. They 
tracked their game up the Pyweah Canon 
to their vancheria, where they captured them. 
As to the main river above the valley, he had 
taken a peep at it. There was no sign ofa 
trail. It was a deep, rough canon, filled with 
immense bowlders, through which the river 
seethed and roared with a deafening sound, 
and there had never been seen a foot-print 
of white man or Indian in that direction. 
The cafion was considered zmpassable. 

‘There was a chorus of voices in response. 

**'That’s the word.” 

“Say it again.” 

* Just what we are hunting.” 

“We want something rough.” 

We'll tackle that cafion in the morning.” 

early start, now.” 

It was so ordered. With the first streak 
of daylight youll hear me crow,” was Con- 
nor’s little speech as he rolled himself in his 
blankets. Next morning we were up and 
alive, pursuant to programme. Everybody 
seemed anxious to get ahead. 

Three of us— Milton J]. Mann, G. C. 
Pearson, and the writer of this sketch—lin- 
gered to arrange the camp fixtures, for every- 
body was going up the caiion. When we 
came to the South Cafion, or ‘Taloolweack, 
our friends were far in advance of us. We 
could hear them up the cation shouting, 
their voices mingling with the roar of the 
waters. <A brief consultation, and we came 
to the resolve to diverge from the main 
river and try to effect an ascent between that 
stream and the canon. It looked like a 
perilous undertaking, and there were some 
doubts as to the result ; nevertheless, the 
conclusion was to see how far we could go. 
Away up, up, far above us, skirting the base 
of what seemed to be a perpendicular cliff, 
there was a narrow belt of timber. That 
meant a plateau or strip of land compara- 
tively level. If we could only reach that, it 
was reasonable to suppose that we could get 
around the face of the cliff ‘“ Then we will 
see sights,” was the expression of one of the 
trio. What we expected to discover some- 
where up the main stream was a lake or per- 


haps a succession of lakes—such having 
been the result of the explorations up the 
Pyweah Cafion, and mountain lakes being 
not unfrequently noted as a feature of the 
sources of mountain streams. 

But to reach the plateau—that was the 
problem. It was a fearful climb. Over and 
under and around masses of immense 
rocks, jumping across chasms at imminent 
risk of life and limb, keeping a bright look- 
out for soft places to fall, as well as for the 
best way to circumvent the next obstacle, 
after about three hours wrestling, “catch as 
catch can,” with that grim old mountain 
side, we reached the timber. Here, as we 
had surmised, was enough of level ground 
for a foothold, and here we took a rest, little 
dreaming of the magnificent scene in store 
for us when we rounded the base of the cliff. 


In Pearson’s letter, to which reference has . 


heretofore been made, the writer expresses 
his sentiments upon the subject in these 
words: 

“That first view of the glorious scene, as 
it burst upon us when we raised our heads 
above the rim of rock, cannot be described 
and can never be forgotten. It was so en- 
tirely unexpected, so utterly different from 
what we had looked for, that we were spell- 
bound—completely overwhelmed with awe. 
We stood motionless and mute—the first 
of civilized men to view nature’s wildest 
mood, modeled by the Creator’s hand from 
rugged mountain sides.” | 

The oft-quoted phrase, ‘‘A thing of beauty 
is a joy forever,” was never more fully real- 
ized. ‘The picture is photographed on the 
tablets of my memory in indelible colors, 
and is as fresh and bright to-day as was the 
first impression twenty-nine years ago. To 
the tourist who beholds it for the first time, 
the Nevada Fall, with its weird surroundings, 
is a view of rare and picturesque beauty and 
grandeur. The rugged cliffs, the summits 
fringed with stunted pine and juniper, bound- 
ing the caion on the southern side, the 
“Cap of Liberty ” standing like a huge sen- 
tinel overlooking the scene at the north, the 
foaming caldron at the foot of the fall, the 
rapids below, the flume where the stream 
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glidesnoiselessly but with lightning speed over 


its polished granite bed, making the prepara- 
tory run for its plunge over the Vernal Fall, 
form a combination of rare effects, leaving 
upon the mind an impression that years can- 
not efflace. But the tourist is in a measure 
prepared. He has seen the engravings and 
photographic views, and read descriptions 
written by visitors who have preceded him. 
To us it was the opening of a sealed volume. 
lon. we lingered and admiringly gazed upon 
the grand panorama, till the descending sun 
aimonished us that we had no time to lose 
in making our way campward. ~* 

(ur companions arrived long ahead of us. 
“Supper is waiting,” announced the chief 
cook: “ten minutes later and you would 
have fared badly; for we are hungry as 
wolves. 

* Reckon you've been loafing,” chimed in 
another. “You should have been with us. 
We struck a fall away up at the head of the 
canon, about four hundred feet high.” 

*Tlave you? We see your little, old four 
hundred-foot fall and go you four hundred 
better” -and then we proceeded to de- 
scribe our trip, and the discovery which was 
its result. 

[he boys wouldn't have it. None of them 
were professional sports, but they would haz- 
ard a little on a horse race, a turkey shoot- 
ing. or a friendly game of “draw ”— filling 
the elegant definition of the term 
as given by one of the fraternity, viz.: “A 
gentieman who backs his opinion with coin.” 
(Connor was the most voluble. He got ex- 
cited over it, and made several rash proposi- 
tons, 

Tell me,” said he, ‘that you went furth- 
cr uj the cafion than we did? We went till 
we butted up against a perpendicular wall 
which a wildcat couldn’t scale. The whole 
Mereed River falls over it. Why, a bird 
couldn't fly beyond where we went. Of 
course, you think you have been further up 
the river, but you are just a little bit dizzy. 
[il so you a small wad of gold dust that the 
tail you have found is the same as ours.” 

(onnor was gently admonished to keep 
lis money—to win it was like finding it in 
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the road—nay, worse; it would be down- 
right robbery—-but to make the thing inter- 
esting we would wager a good supper —best 
we could get in camp, with the “trimmings” 
—upon our return home, that we had been 
higher up the cafion, and that our fall beat 
theirs in altitude. It was further agreed that 
one of us should accompany the partyas guide. 

“ Better take along a rope—it might help 
you over the steep places,” was a portion of 
our advice, adding by way of caution to 
“hide it away from Connor” when they re- 
turned, for “he would feel so mean that he 
would want to hang himself.” 

To Pearson, who was ambitious to show off 
his qualities as a mountain guide, was dele- 


gated the leadership —an arrangement which 


was mutually satisfactory —** Milt” agreeing 
with me that a day’s rest would be soothing 
and healthful. Besides, we had laid a plan 
involving a deep strategy to capture some of 
of those immense trout, of which we had oc- 
casional glimpses, lying under the bank, but 
which were too old and cunning to be be- 
guiled with the devices of hook and line. 

The plan was carried out, on both sides, 
to a successful issue. On our part, we se- 
cured two of the largest trout ever caught in 
the valley, and had them nicely dressed, 
ready for the fry-pan, when our companions 
returned, which was about sunset. Soon as 
they came within hailing distance, their 
cheerful rang out (Connor's above all 
the rest), “We give it up!” They were in 
ecstacies, i grew eloquent in praise of 
the falls and scenery, at the same time pay- 
ing us many compliments. 

A courier was dispatched to notify the 
Mariposa party of our discovery. It was a 
surprise to them, but they had made their 
arrangements to leave for home early the 
next morning. They regretted the neces- 
sity, but business arrangements compelled 
their departure. We fell heir to about half 
a sack of flour-—a dispensation of Provi- 
dence which gave us a day or two more in 
the mountains. 

We were not idle. One day was devoted 
to another visit to the Nevada Fall, our ex- 
plorations this time being extended above 
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the fall into the valley, now known as the 
“ Tittle Yosemite,” and including a climb to 
the summit of the Cap of Liberty. Rude 
drawings were made of points of especial 
prominence and interest. Our evenings 
were pleasant and sociable. Around the 
cheerful camp-fire we discussed the grandeur 
of our surroundings and the possibilities of 
the future. It was unanimously agreed that 
for beauty and sublimity of scenery the val- 
ley was without a peer: as people from all 
parts of the world visited Niagara Falls, and 
our own countrymen made the European 
tour for the special purpose of viewing the 
wonders of the Alps, why should not this 


‘wonder-land attract thousands from the At- 


lantic States and Europe, when its fame 
should become world-wide? An improved 
trail was suggested, and various places along 
the route, where steep and abrupt pitches 
could be avoided and an easy grade substi- 
tuted, were mapped out and_ theoretically 
surveyed. 

These subjects were argued at length, and 
particularly during the evening of our last 
day in the valley, when the discussion ran’ 
on till after midnight. Even the feasibility 
of a wagon road was suggested, and the con- 
struction of a railroad was vaguely hinted at 
as one of the possibilities of the far-away fu- 
ture—somctime In the next century. “We 
will none of us live to see that,” despairingly 
remarked one fellow ; “nor is it likely that 
this place will become much of a resort dur- 
ing our life-time.” 

There was a division of sentiment on this 
poim, some even proposing to give practical 
testimony of their faith by making an actual 


‘settlement in the valley and surveying a route 


fora road. <A stringency in the money mar- 
ket alone prevented the beginning of these 
measures ; but as it was, this agitation bore 
its legitimate fruit and led up to practical 
results. The Mann Brothers, erratic in some 
respects, were energetic and enthusiastic. 
The following year they went to work to 
construct a trail, which, in its grade, was a 
vast Improvement on the original, and a com- 
paratively safe route for saddle and pack an- 
imals. 


During the same season they employed a 
French artist by the name of Claveau to 
make sketches of the valley, and paint a pan- 
orama embracing the points of greatest in- 
terest. They paid him by the month at an 
exorbitant rate. He was a fraud, and hum- 
bugged them —-dawdling away his time for 
the best part of a year, and giving them, in- 
stead of a panorama, a series of wretched 
daubs. They traveled with it tosome extent, 
but the enterprise proved unremunerative, 
and wound up in a vexatious lawsuit. As to 
what became of the painting, there is no in- 
formation at hand. It went out of sight in 
some mysterious way. 

The trail was a little premature, and when 
its proprietors applied to the Board of Super- . 
visors for a license to collect tolls, it would - 
have been surprising if the enterprise had not 
been anathematized bysome of the intelligent 
sovereigns asa “‘monopoly.” It is perfectly 
proper and legitimate for anybody to curse a 
monopoly unless he is in with it. However, 
the trail never paid its original proprietors, 
who were good, big-hearted fellows, and had 
some excellent ideas of the future of the val- 
ley, but lacked a knowledge of the commer- 
cial world and were unschooled in_ business. 
Their efforts were well meant, as were those 
of others of their contemporaries, who urged 
upon the good people of Mariposa the ne- 
cessity of constructing a wagon road to Yo- 
semite. 

Nevertheless, all these incidents which had 
their origin in the Sherlock Expedition be- 
came factors in bringing this wonder-land to 
the notice of the outside world, and opening 
up highways over which the modern tourist 
can travel with comfort and ease. 

A residence of twenty years in Mariposa 
has given me opportunities of frequent visits 
to this beautiful valley, which have been im- 
proved to the fullest extent, and on several 
occasions extended to the high Sierras, above 
and beyond, under circumstances differing 
very materially from those of the expedition 
herein outlined. Hence, the improvements 
in traveling facilities and local accommoda- 
tions which have opened the gates of this 
mountain paradise to the outside world are 
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the more fully appreciated; and the day 
when the iron horse shall be heard snorting 
and whistling through the cafon of the Mer- 
ced is looked for as an event of the not dis- 
tant future. Yet a tinge of sadness comes 
over me as I travel along the new paths 
amid the old scenes. ‘The river still mean- 
ders its serpentine course, glittering with its 
ancient radiance as it kisses the sunlight. 
The majestic water-falls bound from their 
giddy heights, mocking the thunder in their 
reckless plunge. ‘The rugged peaks and beet- 
ling cliffs, their summits touching the clouds, 
stand grim and defiant against the march of 
civilization. But the bed of the valley itself 
has been roughly handled by the agencies of 
Nature and Art. The floods have done 
their work, even to the extent of sweeping 
away a grove of trees whereon were carved the 
names of several American citizens—pioneer 
(Californians. Immense slides, avalanches of 
debris from the mountain sides, have buried 
many acres of what was once fresh, verdant 
meadow. Man has not been idle. Dynamite 
has played its part, and trails have been blast- 
ed out, enabling the “* Tenderfoot” to reach 
points once decmed inaccessible to anything 
hut a mountain sheep. The dust of rattling 
coaches offends the nostrils. The toll-gath- 
erer confronts the wayfaring man, and the 
camper is abridged of his former vested 
rights, looked upon as an interloper, and 
suspected of being “an awful mean man.” 
Hotels, in some of their features vieing with 
the more pretentious metropolitan palaces, 
have multiplied on a scale commensurate 
with the demands of the traveling public. 
Healthy, able-bodied tourists, invalid tour- 
ists, lame tourists, fat women tourists, tour- 
ists of both sexes, all ages, and diversified 
nationalities, make elaborate annual pilgrim- 
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ages to this Pacific Coast Mecca. They 
bring with them valises, bandboxes, miscel- 
laneous packages, and the traditional horror 
of the mountain stage driver, the Saratoga 
trunk. ‘The guide is not insulted if a volun- 
tary contribution is tendered him for extra 
attention, and the aproned flunkey extends 
an itching palm for dacscheesh, as a reward 
for ordinary civility, with a coolness and non- 
chalance which would do credit to one of 
the regular army at Niagara Falls. The 
trout decline to be caught except by Indians; 
and the grouse, in disgust, have fled over 
the mountains, or scattered among the ju- 
nipers and dwarfed pines of the higher 
ranges. 

“There is but one Yosemite!” exclaims 
an enraptured tourist, as he staggers at de- 
scription in the shadow of its grandeur. 
There never will be another as it was when 
there was no print of hoof nor trace of moc- 
casin track within its lonely precincts. Its 
pristine loveliness is a thing of the past, 
with the voices which awoke musical re- 
sponses from its cliffs and cafions nearly 
thirty years ago living only in the chambers 
of memory. ‘The boys” of that period — 
my companions—where are they? 

I bear with me a picture of them grouped 
together on the homeward march, as we 
turned to take a parting look at the valley, 
and another of a jolly, sociable reunion upon 
our return to the old camp. It was our last 
assemblage. Soon thereafter our paths di- 
verged; further and further we drifted apart. 
Some have gone over to the “silent major 
ity.” The echoes of their voices have died 
away beyond the hill-tops. Will they some 
time come rolling down with renewed vol- 
ume, like the echo so graphically described 
by my old friend Hugh? 

James H. Lawrence. 
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MY AMBER PIPE. 


I Horr you do not expect much from this 
light story of mine; if you do, I am. afraid 
you will be disappointed. I flatter myself 
during my life-time I have had some ideas, 
but there my vanity ends, for my best and 
dearest friends tell me I can never become 
a writer, because it is impossible for me to 
express them. This I have grieved over 
many times in my sober moods, and have 
lamented in secret to my amber pipe; so 
earnestly, in truth, that I think the little 
genie of Pipes and Peace (for you know the 
two go together) took pity upon me one star- 
light evening, and whispered amid clouds of 
smoke, that if [ really had anything to say 
(and he was very particular about that point), 
and would confine myself to simple language 
—very simple, indeed—why, he would stand 
by me, and sce I did not disgrace my Unt- 
versity education. 

Now you practical Californians may even 
doubt me thus far, but when I assure you 
my genie was real, and that he came to me 
only in this charmed spot, where I write 
this tale—a lovely little nook in the Catskills 
—-when I was smoking my pipe. — the old 
Dutch one that is an heir-loom, with a cu- 
riously carved face on the bowl, and an odd 
twist in the stem, and the amber mouth. 
piece which gives the name to this little 
sketch——_then you will take my word for it, 
and doubt me no longer. 

Of course, vou know there is a strange 
superstition about amber; a witchery as weird 
as that connected with the opal (which, ridic- 


ulous as it may appear to theeyes of sensible 


people, prevents the sale of the jewel, and 
makes it a worthless drug in the market). 
Only with the amber, there is a difference : 


it brings good fortune and happiness to the. 


wearer, while the opal—but the less said 
about the opal, the better. My little bit of 
amber, which is choice, and what you would 
call clouded, was picked up, oh! so many 


years ago, by my dark-eyed grandmother, a 
Norse woman, on the coast of the Baltic, 
when she was only a poor fisher girl, before 
she met Sir Edward Rae and became his 
wife—but I digress. It was her good-luck 
piece; and it is well for me to stop just here, 
for I might easily drift into a psychological 
discussion, which is such a fashionable pas- 
time now-a-days, and prove to you, without 
any difficulty whatever, that Iam not respon- 
sible for my stupidity in literary matters, and 
that my preference for the sea and not for 
the mountains, for idleness and not for 
work, for superstition and folk-lore, comes 
to me direct from my plebeian ancestor, the 
peasant fisher girl. 

I can sit upon the piazza of an August 
evening, and watch the promenaders pace 
up and down, round and round, the wide 
veranda in twos and threes, and the girls 
in fours, with interlaced arms; untiringly 
they go until sunset deepens into twilight, 
twilight into dusk, and dusk into darkness 
and starry night. I pass unnoticed, for the 
most part, Inthe crowd. You will wonder 
how. This is the way: I neither isolate 
inyself, nor join one of the crowd ; but, tak- 
ing an easy chair, tilt it in a shadowed cor- 
ner of the piazza, and here, with a very old 
or very young man fora silent companion, 
or maybe some good-natured old lady, who 
talks little and thinks much, drone away the 
evening hours. 

‘To-night my companion is a gray, wizened 
old man. He draws very close to me, and 
as he peeks at me now and again in the 
dusk, his sharply cut face rising out from a 
long, gray beard, I am not quite sure but 
that he is one of those weird characters 
Irving tells us about, which take up their 
abiding places in these wonderful mountains. 
Japheth, the young medical student who is 
here, and has just taken his degree, and ts a 
particular friend of mine, has analyzed him, 
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and declared to me he is made of nothing 
but bones, soft and cashy, and but very little 
phosphorus thrown in. But then, Japheth 
is not always to be depended on; he is what 
you might call a well-enough fellow, but his 
religious Views are not quite what they might 
be. He is from Boston and a Harvard man, 
which accounts for his sad ideas on such 
subjects; and he is, 1 must admit, as much 
an object of commiseration to me as he ts 
to the dear old * gubbies,” who remember 
him daily in their prayers. There is no 
room in the short space allotted to me for a 
commentary abridged, or even the explana- 
tion of an asterisk, so I shall simply explain 
anew word as I write. ‘“Gubbie” means old 
lady, but with a distinction. It has sprung 
into use of late years, since our venerable 
grandmothers and great aunts frequent fash- 
ionable places of resort, and in white and 
gray flannel dresses congregate of mornings 
in retired corners of the parlor, engaged in 
embroidery and conversation (improving), 
one or two occasionally painting on satin or 
plush (short nap), while another, usually of 
ureat Character and experience, reads aloud. 
They are all over seventy, and the one who 
jxtints so dextrously is eighty-two. But I 
would not have you misunderstand, and 
imagine “yubbie” included the dear old 
esrandmother who remains quietly at home 
with her Bible and her knitting, and the let- 
ters from those who are far away. Alas! no: 
these are growing rarer and rarer, like deli- 
cate old china, day by day, here in America; 
and we shall have to call on the English 
people, who set us the fashions, to send us 
at no distant time a few of the old choice 
variety; for the “‘gubbies” are fast taking 
therr places, and the old kind are as difficult 
to tind as the dear old black hen with red 
ears, which is so valued now-a-days by sensi- 
ble country people, because it never gads or 
wanders aimlessly through the neighbors’ 
vardens, but stays at home, and with silent 
dignity appreciates and scratches its own. 
Perhaps you think there is no expression 
in a cap string. Ah, how mistaken you are, 


and what worlds exist in a pair of them! It - 
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far outrivals that in an umbrella, or in a 
dozen umbrellas, for that matter. If I only 
had pencil and paper I would show you in 
a very few lines; lines are what tell—only 
a few bold strokes, and you have it. There 
are seventy-five old ladies here, and no two 
have cap-strings alike. Oh, yes, it is really 
so: I have taken refuge, when no one was 
looking, behind my pipe and newspaper, and 
studied them by the hour together. ‘There 
comes a pair through the French windows of 
the parlor now, out from a flutter of gray and 
black, and black and white, and pepper and 
salt silk dresses, and the same number of 
same tinted shawls and fans. ‘This pair ts 
of Swiss, long and fine as a hair, beautifully 
hemmed, and with five exquisitely hand-run 
tucks on the border. ‘They float just from 
above her ear, ungoverned by bow or tie; 
and that indicates, in a measure, a disposi- 
sition patient and resigned under trial, for 
none but an exceptional woman could stand 
the bobbing and fluttering of such yards of 
muslin in mid-summer with the thermometer 
at ninety. The face that looks from beneath 
the cap wears many wrinkles; they may be 
from aye, or have lodged there from care, 
but so cunningly disposed are the mull and 
the lace they are fully displayed. Oh, the 
curious obstinacy of woman-kind ! 

You would know how accurate I have’ 
been in my description of a pair of cap- 
strings, if you knew Mrs. Anthony Pepper- 
grass. She stands by the door now, and 
glances to right and left—-for Mercy, I sup- 
pose, her little granddaughter. Yes, I am 
not wrong; she is in search of her. “ Little 
Mercy,” we call her, although she ts tall and 
wears long dresses, and arranges her brown 
hair high, after the manner of young ladies. 
Japheth told me a few days ago—and he is 
posted on a great many other things besides 
bones—that she is only seventeen, quite a 
little girl. 

Poor old Bones, I had almost forgotten 
him, sitting so quietly beside me, leaving me 
so generously to my recollections. Bones 
likes Japheth, and I really cannot under- 
stand why; for Japheth, I assure you, regards 
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him in the light of an anatomical specimen ; 
and every day, or twenty times a day for that 
matter, confides to me the changes his opin- 
ion has undergone concerning him. ‘They 
promenade up and down, up and down, the 
long piazza of a summer’s morning, together 
—the old man weak and shambling, with 


uncertain gait, and knees that hardly bear 


his light weight; Japheth tall and supple and 
strong, with the stride of an athlete and the 
head of a Sampson; for the doctor is a fine- 
ly built fellow, with muscle like iron. 
Japheth belongs to the old-fashioned 
school, and has imbibed his ridiculous ideas 
of earnestness in life from some old pedant 
of a school-master, who has spent his life 
poring over the theory of earnestness and 
progression, while the world meanwhile has 
rolled on and left him. ‘That, I prophecy, 
will hardly be Japheth’s fate. Strange, but 
there are two or three old-fashioned young 
men here. Worthy would be a better ad- 
jective, but how strange the sentence sounds 
with the exchange—a word connected with 


such a signification long in disuse! I am 


not surprised to find one or two here, how- 
ever, for they tell me this is a place of re- 
sort for men and women of thought. No 
dancing, no card-playing, no midnight gaiety ; 
but Japheth solemnly tells me he enjoys it, 


‘and then as an afterthought hopes I do, and 


suggests delicately to me that I shall find 
here an immeasurable quantity of food for 
moral and mental reflection. 

I wish Bones would say something; for 
that girl with the child clinging to her arm is 
strolling up this way, and she will glance care- 
lessly at me with her dark eyes, and repeat 
to herself, sarcastically: ‘‘Poor, lonely Eng- 
lishman,” and then laugh quietly after she 
has sauntered by. That is the remark she 
made to me, as soon as I was presented by 
Dick Crosby. It was down on the office 
piazza, and I had just alighted from the 
stage, and Dick in his eager, impulsive man- 
ner, dragged me up to her, declarig, sotto 


voce, how nice and charming she was, and I, 


dusty and travel-stained, was persuaded, and 
was introduced. ‘That is what she said; she 
knew all the time I came from Ohio, and 


when I was stupid enough to tell her so, she 
lifted her eyebrows and laughed. I do not 
like dark-haired girls, and it is an old saying 
but a true one, “Beauty and amiability rare- 
ly go together.” It evidently holds true in 
this case. A girl who wears an amber comb 
in her hair, and affects a white dress modeled 
after the style of a Grecian Galatea, is not 
to be trusted; for the costume betokens a 
knowledge of “art,” and a man Is never safe, 
especially if he be a little weak on ancient 
history and mythology, totread on that treach- 
erous and subtle ground. Dick is well up 
on such things—in fact, revels in them—but 
give me present time and nature. No, I 
have quite made up my mind how to treat 
Lydia Delancy—very politely—at a distance 
—take off my hat—just so. No experiment- 
ing for me, thank you, Dick; I should be 
sure to burn my fingers. 

Now she strolls back again, and she does 
walk well for an American girl, but then she 
is a New Yorker. . 

I am interrupted by Mrs. Anthony Pep- 
pergrass. ‘‘Have youseen Mercy?” sheen- 


‘quires anxiously, looking at me sharply with 


her small black eyes. 

Now, in a summer resort, and this one 
particularly, there is a certain fine sense of 
honor, understood among a few, concerning 
one’s whereabouts. I had been duly im- 
pressed by Japheth on my arrival as to this 
point; so that it was with few, if any, qualms 
of conscience, that I lifted my head and un- 
blushingly answered, ‘“‘ No.” I think she 
doubted me, for she turned her head a little 
to one side, and surveyed me rather critically 
from head to foot. 

I felt a little uncomfortable under her sur- 
veillance, for, to tell the truth, I imagined 
she thought me a careless, indolent, happy- 
go-lucky fellow, good-natured enough, per- 
haps, but with a latent vagabondism that in- 
cited her disapproval. Under that sharp eye, 
I even felt a little ashamed of my dear old 
pipe, and knocked the ashes from it with 
an affected nonchalance, as she stood before 
me. Mrs. Anthony Peppergrass re- 
nowned philanthropist, and is said to make 
good use of her millions; but I liked her less 
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than ever as she stood unbendingly near me, 
holding her long, thick, black silk trafn with 
one heavily jeweled hand, while with the 
other she stiffly fluttered her lace fan. 

* Perhaps,” she suggested, “you will be 
kind enough to hunt her up for me; it is 
time for her to go to bed.” 

I secretly groaned, as I straightened my 
chair and was roused to the activity of real 
life again. Why couldn’t she send Bones? 
I reluctantly rose to my feet: ‘* You want 
her immediately ?” I queried. 

“Immediately,” bringing her fan down 
with a little snap. 

| affected to peer into every shadowed 
nook of the piazza as I sauntered along, and 
was very much disliked the next day for my 
trouble. Of course, | knew where Mercy 
was: I had seen her step into one of the 
boats with Japheth after tea, while that silly 
youth, Berry, a college sophomore, who is 
forever quoting insipid sayings of more in- 
sipid writers, was declaiming on the dock to 
that California girl, Miss Lampson, that sum- 
mer could be compressed into four words : 
* Boat, girl, hammock, novel.” 

| have not quite made out that San Fran- 
cisco girl as yet, and have not had an oppor- 
tunity of talking her over with Dick. That 
fellow is never alone; I wonder who he is 
off with this minute ! 

What a shame to send a girl to her room 
en such a night. I fancy I'll let Mrs. Pep- 
pergrass storm, and dodge her. Could any- 
thing be more glorious than that star Venus 
just setting behind “ The Spur.” Come to 
think of it, I have not told you anything 
about this picturesque nook in the moun- 
tums; maybe purposely, for I am not good 
at description. 

It has an Indian name, so I shall call it 
Minnehaha, although you will not find that 
title on the map. ‘To reach it, you must 
stave it for several hours from a little rail- 
road jumping-off place called Marthaville, 
and that is the only clue I shall give you to 
its whereabouts. After circuitous and heavy 
climbing, and a great many rests on the part 
of the jaded horses, you come suddenly 
upon a little lake hidden in the bosom of 
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the hills. There isa difference of opinion 
as to how it came there. We have had ex- 
tensive lectures on the subject, impressive 
and accurate, from some half dozen men of 
science, eminent in their profession, of sum- 
mer evenings in the large parlor, when the 
old ladies listened attentively with folded 
hands, and the young ones toyed over their 
embroidery, and the young men twirled their 
mustaches, or toiled over intricate designs 
for etching linen crash with half dollars or 
the base of a triangle salt-cellar; but the the- 
ories have heen so varied and complex, that 
I have hopelessly mixed up the several dis- 
courses, and am very much at sea as to 
whether the lake was dropped, or whether it 
was heaved up by volcanic action. In fact, 
I am reluctant to commit myself, and would 
feel sensitive concerning my ignorance if it 
were not that the minds of the other two 
hundred and ninety and boarders 
(with the exception of Dick) are in as much 
chaos on the subject as my own, for I have 
probed them on that point, and satisfied my- 
self. 

Nevertheless, the lake is here, exquisitely 
set, like a beautiful gem, among the fir and 
hemlock fringed hills. |The hotel raises its 
picturesque gables from the tar-sheltered end 
of the dark emerald pool, and to the right 
and left of it the weird, honey-combed cliffs 
rear their beetled sides, the gray, lichen- 
grown rocks broken here and there in their 
dull monotony of color by the tall, tufted 
hemlock, which grows fearlessly out from 
the gigantic crevices of the bowlders. 

To-night is a characteristic evening at 
Minnehaha. ‘The trees shudder occasionally 
as a light breeze runs through them, and then 
subside into breathless silence as it dies out, 
broken only by the ripple of the lake against 
its pine-strewn banks, or the hum of distant 
voices in the summer-houses. These are 
sprinkled about promiscuously on odd little 
points of the cliffs and unexpected turns in 
the wide mountain roads, upon rustic twisted | 
bridges built out on the lake, where the tiny 
waves lap the mossy green logs, and in and 
out on the under-path which skirts the lake. 
They remind one of fan-pictures—of Japan- 
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ese pagodas, with their pretty, ycllow straw 
thatch and curiously artistic shapes. 

How brightly the stars shine down upon 
the mountain-tops. How sweet and _ resin- 
ous the air is with the fragrant wood-odors. 
How quietly the valley sleeps, all in purplish 
shadow, save for the lights which twinkle out 


~ sparsely in the broad expanse. ‘The humble 


little. farm-houses are hid by the friendly 
dusk, but the distant tinkle of the cattle-bell 
is heard, pleasant to the ear, as it revives old 
forgotten days sleeping memories. 
There is no jar to break the tranquility of the 
scene. It is far from the din and noisy 
clamor of the great metropolis—oh! what 
a paradise in comparison with the glare and 
the roar and the confusion of that vast 
thoroughtare which has no night, no rest. 
lo you hear the oriole’s low, musical call in 
the woods? ‘The day is not long enough for 
it to sing out its heart-full of joy, and the gay 
little crickets keep it company with their 
never-failing, merry chirp. 

There are some parts of the woods that 
are deep and dark, but you can wander for 
a long way down the “sassafras path” and 
‘“‘ sweet-fern,” where the trees are thin and the 
starlight trembles through the branches ; and 
the “sassafras path” leads down to the old 
wood-road, long in disuse, and overgrown in 
summer tine with grasses and great bunches 
of pink and white clover; but it is a favor- 
ite stroll of evenings for those who love sol- 
itude and unbroken silence, except for the 
night cries of the midsummer insect-revelers. 

~I had completely forgotten Mrs. Anthony 
Peppergrass and her message, and was irres- 
olutely standing on the piazza steps, con- 
templating a quiet walk to the old road, when 
a voice cricd mischievously in my ear : 

“Ts this the way you look for little Mercy?” 
I turned to confront Réne Lampson, the 


Western girl, as we called her, picturesquely 


attired in a dark crimson dress, the long 
train gracefully drawn about her (somehow 
Western girls seem to affect long trains), her 
broad hat pushed back from her pale, clear- 
cut face, revealing a broad, white brow, and 
soft, fair. hair, which clung over it in fluffy 
waves. She was slight and graceful, and as 
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she leaned over the step-railing I was sure | 
had never seen any one prettier. 

* Do you think Mercy would thank me for 
finding her?” I asked lightly. 

“To tell the truth, I do not think she 
would care very much,” replied my compan- 
ion nonchalantly. fancy she would en. 
joy playing * Nations’ in that stuffy old parlor 
with the little Stubbses, quite as well as talk. 
ing small talk with Japheth Coleman.” 

‘Miss Lampson, you are uncharitable!” 
I couldn’t help laughing, nevertheless, for 
Mercy did seem particularly fond of that 
absurdly stupid game, and spent hours over 
it of an evening; while Japheth was a novice 
at small talk, and would flounder hopelessly, 
like some unlucky fish in a net, when he 
was caught in a conversation of banter and 
repartee. 

*QO, no,” she replied simply, ‘‘I am not 
uncharitable. At least, I did not intend to 
be. I simply spoke the truth. Mercy isa 
very dear little friend of mine.” 

“Then, perhaps, you will join me and hel) 
to find her,” I suggested, twirling my straw 
hat between my fingers. “I half prophecy 
they are down the wood-road. ” 

“No,” she replied carelessly, “there is too 
much dew on the grass; I should get my 
dress ruined.” 

*On the contrary,” I returned eagerly, 
“that is one of the peculiarities of Minne- 
haha; there is no dew. Just run your hand 
over that grass border—no ; there, near the 
petunia bed,” as she ran down the steps; 
“it’s as dry as at noon-day.” 

“So it is,” she said, brushing her pretty 
hands over the close-shorn clover; ‘‘ never 
theless, 1 don’t care about going. I want 
to sit on the steps and watch the stars. How 
bright they are to-night. ‘That one,” point- 
ing to a constellation above our heads. 
“which seems to flash out brightly at intervals, 
shines down into my little, old room at home 
in the far, far West.” 

There was a little touch of sentiment in 
her tone, and beguiled by it, I seated myself 
on the steps beside her, overlooking the lake, 
which flung up the dark reflections of the 
cypress trees now and again, in contrast with 
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the mellow lamp-light which streamed out 
upon it from the boat-pier, projecting out 
trom the opposite shore. 

“What brought you East?” [ questioned 
with the audacity of a summer acquaintance 
who has met his chance companion three 
tithes. | 

Tcame East,” she said softly, to broaden 
my ideas.” | 

That was good. As I have already re- 
marked, I prided myself on my ideas. I was 
sure I should like this girl, and, by the way, 
prided myself on having some knowledge 
of the character of California girls; for hadn't 
| read * Altiora Peto” and “ The Fair Bar- 
_harian,” and from time immemorial haven't 
they been depicted to us as very fresh and in- 
nocent and natural? ‘This one was innocent, 
and [was quite sure now, after these few words 
of conversation, that I understood her; she 
was frank and outspoken, and I do admire 
sincere women, especially in summer friends ; 
for, as a general rule, you just begin to know 
them after three or four weeks, and then the 
time comes to separate, and you have to be- 
sin all over again, and become acquainted 
with new people; and if you waste half your 
time and opportunity in offishness and affec- 
tation, one, two, three—Presto! Hickory! 
the summer has flown. My first impression 
of Miss Lampson was, that she was one of 
those stand-off girls, and now I was doomed 
tv a pleasant disappointment. So I reas- 
oned. 

“Were you born out there?” I queried 
atter'a short pause. 

“Yes,” she nodded. Native.” 

* And educated: East?” 

“Oh, no. I have lived my whole life 
there. Provincial.” 

“ \h, indeed. You grow pretty big pears 
and peaches in that direction—as large as 
our pumpkins,” I added, inclined to face- 
tlousness. 

“So they tell me,” she returned. 

“And when you have potatoes for supper 
you go into the back yard, dig the vegetable 
Uj, Cuta piece off, put the potato back, cook 
the piece for a family of five, and the whole 
lasts a week.” 
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“It seems to me,” remarked Miss Lamp- 
son with icy coldness, “ you are rather vege- 
tarian in your remarks. Perhaps, however, 
it is a peculiarity of Eastern people.” 

I was rather dazed for a few moments. 
“Oh! I hope, I trust, I truly—really,” I 
stammered, feeling desperately Uncomforta- 
ble. ‘Have I offended you?” 

‘* Nothing you could say about California 
could possibly offend me,” returned the 
young lady with considerable dignity, *‘ only 
it is rather fatiguing to be constantly re- 
minded of the table in connection with one’s 
country. Every one asks you the same ab- 
surd questions, as if we were a parcel of 
ranchmen.” Here her indignation gave way, 
for she laughed. “ Cut a little piece out of 
New York, and you have San Francisco,” 
she added, “only we have not any back 
vards, but gardens; and as for fotatoes, we 
see them only in their proper places—on the 
table. We dine, not sup; and as for pump- 
kins,” she tossed her pretty blond® head and 
laughed aloud, “do you think we have pie 
and doughnuts for breakfast?” 

I thought it wise after this last remark to 
vary the subject somewhat. ‘You have 
very delightful society in San Francisco, | 
understand ?” 

“Yes,” she replied thoughtfully, looking 
at the lake with a far-off expression in her 
eyes, “ very pleasant; it is—” Here she 
paused as if at a loss for a word. 

“Colonial?” I suggested. 

‘* Not at all,” she said hurriedly, with a lit- 
tle tap of her foot; “cosmopolitan is the 
term.” 

“ \h: and may I enquire how it compares 
with Eastern, or rather New York society ?” 

* Well,” she replied reflectively, “it does 
not compare at all; the conditions of each 
are so entirely different, there can be no 
comparison.” 

‘Miss Lampson, you are non-commital.” 

“No,” she answered. “I have my im- 
pressions, but they are a little difficult to 
convey.” 

Which do you like the best ?” 

“That is not a fair question.” 

“By your evasive answer, I have made 
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the discovery I wanted,” I announced half- 
laughingly. 

“How do you prove that ?” she said. 

‘“If you had been thoroughly satisfied 
and loyal to your West, your reply would 
have been: ‘1 prefer Californian society.’ 
There would have been no incivility to me 
in such an answer, for I am not a New 
Yorker, and your home naturally has the 
first place in your regard. You hesitate ; 
consequently I draw conclusions. You pre- 
fer Eastern life, and you are too loyal to 
your country to acknowledge your prefer- 
ence.” 

Miss Lampson colored slightly. 
are all wrong in your deductions. 
—situated—so differently —here. I am not 
the one to judge ; you—” She paused and 
hesitated. ‘‘ You know,” and then she paused 
again and colored more deeply. I saw her 
embarrassment ; if I had only been aware— 
but then such an idea had never come into 
my mind. ®I was notso much to blame, for, 


* You 
I am so 


somehow, one always attributes to Califor- 


nians the possession of illimitable wealth, 
and it was current that my companion was 
an orphan and an heiress. Circumstances,” 
she recovered herself in a moment, “and 
our relations to society, control our prefer- 
ences. 

“Ah! [ have it now. In California a 
rich girl ranks as an imaginary princess, and 
commands undivided attention and devo- 
tion; in the East she is comparatively un- 
known, and is but one among many.” 

“There you are wrong again,” she inter- 
rupted, and a slightly annoyed expression 
crossed her face. “The attention of a few 
is quite sufficient for any ordinary girl in the 
East. Your men are chivalry itself.” | 

the Westerners?” I exclaimed in a 
tone of surprise. 

“T believe that is a quality unreservedly 
given to all Americans, is it not ?” she asked 
with considerable dignity. 

“TI am afraid you have misunderstood me,” 
I hastened to explain, but she interrupted me. 

“Our men,” she added, “brave fellows, 
too, are easily disposed of. They are not, 
as a rule, college bred, but they are pioneers’ 
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sons, lion-hearted in the face of all obstacles, 
They have no summers to dawdle away ; for 
the means of livelihood, for a foothold in 
the struggle, they are compelled to go tothe 
wilds—to the borders, to the frontier. They 
lead isolated, lonely lives, and leave lonelier 
vacant places in their homes behind them. 
In San Francisco there are few young men.” 

She spoke impulsively, passionately. Her 
knowledge had been verified, obviously, by 
some bitter experience. | 

“Tt seems difficult to realize you are speak- 
ing of the West,” I said soberly. “If you 
had said there were no women, I could have 
understood you better. 

“T am speaking of San Francisco,” she 
remarked more calmly. ‘ Why do you look 
so curiously at me? Oh—I forgot,” and 
she laughed a little. “I forgot myself, and 
was in earnest. I felt what I said; but that 
is an unpardonable slip.” 

I said nothing. 

“Society men do not swarm with us as 
they do here in New York,” she continued 
lightly. ‘The exodus to the mines and the 
outposts leaves us but the army and very 
young men for our entertainment.” | 

* But surely they grow older,” I ventured. 

“So do the girls,” she continued, with irre- 
sistible laughter in Her eyes, ‘‘and to marry 
one of the youths ts like taking a boy to 
bring up.” 

My laughter caused a couple of walkers 
on the piazza to turn their heads as they 
sauntered by. It was Miss Delancy, with 
my friend, Dick Crosby. She nodded to 
Réne Lampson as they passed. 

“What do you think of the Eastern girls?” 
I asked in a general way, following with my 
eyes the gipsy figure of the girl in white. 

“T think,” she said, lowering her voice, 
but looking at me steadily, “ they are lovely; 
their faces reflect the beauty of their souls.” 

* Oh, what a sweeping remark! You par- 
ticularize and think of some one character 
in point. You surely do not include all so- 
ciety girls in your category.” I still looked 
at Lydia Delancy. 

“T speak of them as a class,” she asserted 
brightly. 
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“You are intimate with the New York 
belle,” I persisted. “She is a type you 
would scarcely meet outside of the metrop- 
olis.” 

Miss Lampson turned away her head; I 
could not see her face. “I admire her,” she 
said frankly. ‘*She is as brilliant in mind as 
she is beautiful in person.” 

“ And as subtle, and as deep,and as heart- 
less—” 

“Don't,” she interrupted. 
any further.” 

“You are generous,” I said. “Is it a 
characteristic of San Francisco people?” 

“Mr. Lloyd,” she said shortly, “ you over- 
estimate my good nature.” I winced, and 
she saw it. “I am simply not over-critical,” 
she added, repenting a little. “It rather 
puzzles nte, the direct and open way which 
you people have of dissecting each other. 
Do you never grow tired of speculating, and 
pulling to pieces, and putting together again ; 
of weighing, and rejecting, and accepting? 
Why can you not take people as they are? 
It reminds me of the poor little ant which ts 
sacrificed to be put under the microscope. 
How can you measure people when you 
barely know them?” She suddenly paused 
and checked herself, and then leaned against 
the piazza railing, looking out upon the dark- 
ening of the shadows, for the light on the 
boat-ypier had been out long ago. 

“Society girls,” she resumed carelessly, 
smoothing out the wrinkled folds of her 
dress, “scarcely need their own sex to de- 
fend them; they have scores of admirers 
who would do a great deal for a smile. Do 
you not think, Mr. Lloyd,” she continued 
after a long pause, “you have drawn me out 
sufficiently on so short an acquaintance? It 
is very late for Minnehaha; see,” she said 
rising, “the promenaders have all gone in, 
and left Mr. Crosby and Miss Delancey in 
jossession of the piazza. Probably they are 
waiting for us to make the move.” 

“IT trust I have not bored you,” I ventur- 
ed, accompanying her to the door. 

“On the contrary,” holding out her hand 
to me in pretty Western fashion, to bid me 
good-night, “I have found you very amus- 
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ing”; and then she turned, and leaving me, 
walked down the hall. 

I looked curiously after her, until she 
joined Miss Delancy at the foot of the stair, 
uncertain how to interpret her last remark. 
How would she meet me on the morrow— 
with a snub or a smile? It was doubtful. 
I pulled out my watch and looked at it— 
quarter of eleven—then strolled to the piazza, 
hesitated a moment, then seated myself on 
the step, leisurely shook the ashes from my 
pipe, filled and relit it. 

* * * * * * 

Mountain walks after breakfast and pray- 
ers, are a favorite pastime among guests of 
all ages at Minnehaha. One had been 
planned by the young people to the caves, 
and they were to assemble on the “east 
piazza,” prepared for a rough scramble. It 
was the morning after my sparring conver- 
sation with Miss Lampson, and I was specu- 
lating as towhether sheand Miss Delancy were 
to be of the party, when they came out of 
the * Rock reading-room,” dressed for walk- 
ing, in short striped tennis skirts and Norfolk 
jackets. Several of our number had gath- 
ered, and there was a confused hum of voices, 
in which the words candles, darkness, pitch- 
black were heard often. 

Mrs. Anthony Peppergrass having con- 
sented to let Mercy go (who was radiant in 
an imported scarlet costume), was nervously 
interviewing each separate member of the 
company, with more than half a mind to re- 
tract her decision. I kept out of her way, 
dodging behind Japheth, who was tall, and 
Grace, the brawny athlete. A half dozen of 
the girls loitered in the parlor, which opened 
with low French windows to the piazza; a 
corresponding number of men lounged on 
the lawn among the flower-beds, while some 
of the industrious ones pruned and orna- 
mented long staves for climbing. 

“T tell you, you’re sensible,” Tom Larkin, 
a Harvard man, was saying to Marion Mc- 
Millan, an English girl, brown-eyed, light- 
haired, and fresh-colored. “You have a 
dress without an overskirt —the correct 
thing.” He brought his red tasseled cap 
down on his hand with some force as he 
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spoke. “That's what a woman ought to 
wear when she goes tugging and scrambling 
over these mountains.” He was an eccen- 
tric little figure, in his brown corduroy knick- 
erbockers and striped flannel shirt; his good 
nature shone out in his bright, freckled face, 
with his honest gray eyes, and large, humor- 
ous mouth. ‘I tell you,” he continued, lay- 
ing down the law, “ walking is good for you 
if you start out properly dressed and do not 
jump. But look at some of these girls, Miss 
Pipkin, for instance, standing by that tree, 
with that—-what do you call it 2—yes, mous- 
selin de laine dress on, that rigmarole—-yes, 
fichu-—around her neck, and that broad hat 
on with those daffy-down-dillies (I despise 
_ yellow; she’s a blonde, too, and should nev- 
er put it on); what do you suppose she will 
look like when she comes out of the caves 
-—can you tell me?” 

Tom Larkin planted his red tennis-shoes 
firmly on the piazza, and drew himself up to 
his full height, looking inquiringly up into 
Miss Mc Millan’s face, for she was taller than 
he. 

“Like a fright,” replied the girl with 
promptness, burring her r in her pretty Eng- 
lish manner. 

“Good enough,” ejaculated Tom, chang- 
ing position like a jack-in-the-box, and clap- 
ping his knees with his hands, “like a fright, 
exactly so. Why can’t she wear a polo cap, 
a Jersey, and a round, short dress, and broad 
shoes with flat heels? Oh, we'll teach her 
after she has taken a walk or two. ‘Ten to 
one she wears French gaiters and Louis 
(uinze stilts. By Jove, pretty, isn’t she?” 

At this juncture Crosby joined me, and 
the number complete, we started, the girls 
taking the lead in twos and threes, as was the 
custom in Minnehaha, while the men fol- 
lowed in the rear, probably to contrast with 
the return walk home. It is a motley group 
—-a few of the six-footers in white flannel 
suits and crimson sashes, after the manner 
of Italian brigands in yellow literature; four 
or five of the college athletes in red and black 
striped Jerseys and knickerbockers, while the 
slight, supple figures of the girls, in rainbow 
colors, wiry and strong by continued sum- 
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mers of climbing and rowing, sprang nimbly 
over the rocks and down the jagged, precip- 
itous paths, made slippery already by the 
new fallen pine needles and crisp beech 
leaves. 

Dick Crosby slipped his arm in mine, and 
we walked silently through a clear space in 
the woods for some distance. Dick is my 
near friend, and yet I have not told you a 
word about him. You would not notice him, 
probably, in a crowd, for he is not. striking 
in appearance, and does not impress one at 
first sight. Miss Delancy called him on first 
impression, *“*a symphony in gray.” ‘That 
very nearly expresses it—dral) hair, closely 
cut, drab complexion, drab clothes, gray 
eyes: he is decidedly quiet and neutral in 
effect. He is observant and brilliant, a strong 
character; but if he did not take a fancy to 
you, you would not discover it; for, like most 
silent, deep men, he hides himself under a 
light, animated surface manner. With me 
he is natural, so it frequently happens there 
are long silences when we are together, which 
surprises neither of us. 

We had dropped a little behind the rest, 
and yet were walking briskly, for we had 
passed Point Lookout, where the pines are 
black and sparse of leaves, and where many 
of the old giants of the forest stand blighted 
and desolated and dead, killed by the last 
winters storm. It had left them blasted, 
stretching out their weird, twisted branches in 
dumb mockery, as if in mute acquiescence 
with their destiny. Crosby gave a sigh of 
relief as we passed into a mcre_ luxurious 
growth, where the birch trees threw up 
their long silvery trunks, and the blackberry 
vines grew thick and long, pushing into the 
path their wiry, combative brambles 

“Those blackened trees seem to have 
something human about them,” he said so- 
berly. “They are too suggestive of our 
lives: they represent the great storms and 
tempests of life, which wither us as they 
pass. Say what you like about its being 
easier to bear great trials than daily petty 
vexations, I prefer the brambles of exist- 
ence,” and he stooped to throw one of the 
blackberry briars, which encroached on the 
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way, to the side of the trail. ‘* By Jove,” he 
cried, jumping back half a yard, “it stings.” 

“My dear fellow,” I cried jocosely, “have 

you just found that out?” 
«It seems so,” he replied, irritably, rub- 
bing his well-shaped brown hands against 
his coat to dispose of the thorns; “to tell 
the truth, it is so long since I have seen 
blackberry vines, I have forgotten what the 
confounded things look like.” 

“Vou are cured of your morbidness, at all 
hazards,” I continued laughing, “even if you 
do prefer the brambles of life.” “ My dear 
fellow.” laying my hand on_ his shoulder, 
“vou young men live too seriously and ear- 
nestly. Look at Japheth, ahead of us there, 
like the giant in Gulliver’s travels walking 
beside littlh: Tom Lawton. He will be an 
old man before he is thirty.” 

“It is all very well for you to talk,” said 
my companion, petulantly; ‘ta rich man with 
an unlimited bank account; but what is to 
become of us poor devils if we do not work?” 

“Marry a rich girl,” [returned promptly. 

Crosby colored from his neck to the roots 
of his hair, “It isso probable they would 
have us,” he replied satirically. “ And by 
the way, Lloyd, I don’t like the atmosphere 
of things.” He lowered his voice as we ap- 
proached the rear end of the party, and 
caught a glimpse of Miss: Delancy’s red par- 
asol. “1 do not think, my friend, I am do- 
ing the night thing.” 

* kiddlesticks,” I interrupted impatiently. 
“After four years’ grind with no vacations, 
and an existence you barely dared call your 
own, you trump up a conscience just as you 
are beginning to have a good time. What 
in thunder is up now!” : 

“It seems to me,” he said, bringing his 
thin lips together firmly, “ I am sailing under 
false colors. “ You know what position Iam 
in, and here I am in the society of these rich 
‘subbies and girls, and they know nothing 
about me; they think me one of their set; 
it they were told my true standing, they 
would drop me in an instant.” 

* My dear Crosby,” I cried, shrugging my 
shoulders, “the net is of your own making; 
what made you get entangled in the meshes 


of that queen of aristocracy, Miss Delancey? 
Weren't there enough pretty girls in the place 
without her? Of course, se would drop you 
like a hot potato. What possible interest 
could she have ina poor devil of a tutor like 
you.” 

“T shall get out of it to-night,” he ejacu- 
lated, ‘and confess the truth to her. She 
may snub me, if she pleases. Nevertheless 
itishumiliating. Ihave concealed what was 
no dishonor to me, yet its disclosure will 
lower me inevitably. It is hard.” 

** Dick,” I cried impatiently, “ what is the 
use of telling now? ‘They would not under- 
stand you. They are not made of the same 
material as you, and would gaze at you in 
blank astonishment. What is the use of pull- 
ing your conscience out, turning it round, 
and exhibiting it to people who would not 
know what it was? You came here as my 
friend ; that is sufficient. It is your own 
obstinacy that prevents you from being my 
guest.” 

“ But the complications,” he persisted. 

“ Now,” I announced, “‘ we are coming to 
the truth.” I stooped to switch some chest- 
nut boughs from our path. “ You are in 
love.” 

‘“* A poor tutor in love,” he said satirically, 
drawing up his square shoulders in a manner 
peculiarly his own; then changing his tone, 
he added frankly, “* The facts are these: I 
have become very well acquainted with Miss 
Delancy, a mere summer amusement on her 
part. She knows nothing of me, nor of my 
antecedents. We talk, we walk, we boat to- 
gether. At length she naturally asks me 
something about my previous life.” 

“Trust Lydia Delancy for that,” I inter- 
rupted. 

He made no comment, but continued: 
“And as_I live in Washington, it ensues 
naturally she should enquire after possible 
mutual friends. 1 am compelled to tell her 
1 do not go into society ; my work prevents 
me. I parry her remarks—in fact, I equiv- 
ocate—and in consequence, despise myself, 
all because of that ridiculous understanding 
of ours.” 

“You are too sensitive,” I sagely remarked, 
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seeing he was strangely moved about so triv- 
ial an affair ; “ what does it matter—” 

“Qh, Lloyd,” he cried, “that false sophis- 
try of yours, I. was foolish enough to listen 
to in the beginning! I should have stood on 
my own ground.” 

I was silenced, and notalittle hurt. The 
truth was, I was very proud of Dick Crosby 
and wished him to shine as he only could 
shine. ‘There were the people there who 
could appreciate and aid him, in a natural 
way, if he didn't spoil it all. I took to 
myself the credit of dragging him from 
oblivion and his shell, into the light of 
day. I met him in a singular way, when 
I was interested in a Washington paper 
and he was a night reporter.. His father 
had been a defaulter and a suicide ; he was 
hard-worked and poor and sensitive, and the 
chances of life were against him, in favor of 
less scrupulous men. I helped him to a 
higher round of the ladder, and he climbed. 
He was a great student and scientific in his 
tastes. By a little extra study he fitted him- 
self to prepare men for college, though not a 
college man; by dint of scraping and econ- 
-omizing, he had money cnough now for a 
four years’ course in Germany, on comple- 


tion of which a chair in Physics in a western 


university was promised him. His worst 
days of struggle were apparently over; he 
was on the eve of his departure for Europe, 
and was spending his last days in America 
with me. At my suggestion, when we came 
to Minnehaha, it was decided to say nothing 
about his past life, and it was unnecessary 
except to his morbid sensitiveness. 

It was not without some pangs of discon- 
tent that I noticed his growing friendships. 
I was pleased and gratified at the popularity 
Thad prophesied, still I was unwilling to give 
him up to any one in particular. I knew 
he admired Miss Delancy ; in a measure, I 
was not surprised, for he was a critical man, 
and she satisfied the most fastidious coteries. 
But she was a woman of the world, born and 
bred to it, with every charm that breeding 
and wealth could give; she was a_ typical 
member of a typical circle, with expression 
in her finger-tips, and the way she lifted her 
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eyebrows. The world paid homage to her: 
there was little her money could not buy her: 
and I rebelled at her monopoly of Crosby — 
she had enough. He was a man from the 
respectable middle classes, and a clever one ; 
I wanted him to stand by it and ignore the 
exclusives, as they ignored his class. Why 
should they gather, to replenish their chosen 
circle, the best from what they despised ? 
Their forced aristocracy was as rigid and 
conservative as if born on English soil. It 
should not be encouraged. 

“ Dick,” I said, after several minutes’ 
reflection “how did you first meet Miss 
Delancy?” 

“Jn the most natural way,” he returned 
laughing, ‘and the most conventional. I was 
playing ‘ Nations’ with Mercy and the little 
Stubbses in that musty old parlor. Mrs, 
Anthony Peppergrass sat near by, keeping a 
strict eye on Mercy. She complained she 
was in a draught; I rose to shut the French 
window, and Miss Delancey, who was coming 
through from the piazza with Miss Lampson, 
confronted me suddenly. —[ apologized, and 
the good old lady, probably put in good hu- 
mor by my courtesy, presented me. I bowed 
my acknowledgments, and Mercy being or- 
dered to bed rather suddenly, I was left in 
a measure awkwardly /éé-a-/é; but with a 
great deal of tact, the New York girl put me 
at my ease, and taking up her embroidery 
began to talk. I think she was working a 
red rose with silk; at all events, our conver- 
sation related principally to confectionery, 
and dwelt on preserved rose leaves and su- 
gared violets. I had never heard of them, so 
she enlightened me, and an hour of this talk 
ensued. Finally, she looked at me quite 
sweetly—you know the way she has” 

yes,” Ireplied moodily.  ‘* Goon.” 

“Well, she looked at me and said: ‘ Mr. 
Crosby, do you mind if we talk sense? 
‘This small talk grows so monotonous, and 
I am sure it is as tiresome to you as to me.’ 
Well, that is about how it was. We talked 
sense, and became — quite good friends.” 

“T see, my good fellow,” I said lightly, 
taking a burr from his coat-sleeve, “ you are 
enjoying yourself; now let the matter drop 
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just where it is. We have but a week longer 
tu stay; dodge disagreeable questionings and 
leave things just where they are.” I knew he 
would understand my remark in its double 
meaning, for although not a society man, 
and unused to its quips and its quibbles, 
there was not an inflection in a voice, or a 
change of tone, that escaped his observa- 
tion. 

“] don’t like to,” he said moodily; but 
here Tom Lawton sprang back a few steps 
and interrupted us, a little ridiculous figure 
in his red-tasseled cap. 

“What's all this hobnobbing about?” he 
called savagely. ‘ Pretty fellows you are, to 
let the girls help themselves. We are com- 
ing to the caves now, and each man must 
make himself useful. A fellow before and a 
tellow behind each, helps them wonderfully.” 

The climbing Itad begun to be very diffi- 
cult, and in some places dangerous, where 
deep holes and crevices separated the bowld- 
ers, slippery with the dry lichen. At Law- 
ton’s reprimand, I left Crosby and sprang on 
ahead, clearing a pile of stones at a bound. 
| almost upset Miss MeMillan, who was 
tranquilly resting On an immense uprooted 
treestump, but found myself in a position to 
help Miss Delancey, who, with one foot on 
an unevenly balanced rock, was uncertain 
whether to advance or retreat; but deter- 
mined on one, point, not to adopt little 
Merey’s alternative, which was crawling 
‘inding herself in a tight place) on all fours 
to a friendly jutting spur, entirely oblivious 
for once that summer of her newly acquired 
young ladyhood. ‘The entrance to the caves 
lay in the ledge of rocks above us; the dull 
“lack cavern’s mouth could be easily seen 
irom where we stood; and as I helped Miss 
lclancy over some rugged places, I felt her 
hand tremble in mine. 

“Do you know,” she said, “it Is very 
ndiculous, but Iam not going to make the 
descent to-day. I shall wait for them out- 
I do not care to admit I am a coward, 
but the exploration of those bottomless pits 
would give me no pleasure.” 

“Then you will allow me to remain with 
vou,” I suggested, “for, to tell the truth, I 
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am not fond of prolonged exertion. I am 
lazy.” 

“You may stay, certainly,” she said, enscons- 
ing herself in a shady recess under the great, 
overhanging cliff, fastening her gay parasol 
among the loose slate to keep off the glare; 
“but I doubt if you find me a congenial 
companion. I have my gloomy thoughts, 
to-day.” 

“You have gloomy thoughts?” 
betrayed my incredulity. 

‘*Now, I do not think it fair,” protested 
Tom Larkin and Japheth, confronting us 
just as we had made ourselves comfortable, 
“to back out in this way. Miss Delancy, 
you really miss something if you do not take 
in the caves; in truth, there’s nothing diffi- 
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_cult about it, and there are plenty of us to 


help you.” 

“Td rather not,” she returned quietly, 
looking up into Tom’s face with her dark 
eyes. ‘I should be no addition to your par- 
ty, for lam no climber. But do not let me 
monopolize Mr. Lloyd. 

“As for that,” I hastened to say, “I am 
not a climber either, and could help the 
young ladies but little. ‘here’s Grace, now, 
and Japheth, and Berry, and a half dozen 
others, athletic fellows, quite enough without 
me.” 

So they insisted no longer, and we watched 
them disappear one by one, crawling on 
hands and knees through the small aperture 
of the rocks. I avoided Crosby's eye as he 
disappeared, scarcely discernible, in his gray 
clothes, from the rock itself. 

It was a perfect day, hazy, but not too 
warm, and the breath of the pine forests 
swept up to us from below. 

‘Perhaps you know,” said Miss Delancy, 
when we were left alone, “* Miss Lampson is 
to leave us.” 

“No, I did not,” I replied, with a queer 
pang. 

“Ves,” she continued, “she is not alto- 
gether satisfied with her position here—that 
is, in relation to the people she meets—for 
she is a proud girl. Perhaps you do not 
know Miss Lampson is my companion.” 

“Companion?” I echoed, trying to appear 
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at my ease, as I drew imaginary ships on the 
rocks with my walking staff. 

** Ves,” she added, looking off to the dis- 
tant violet hills with her exquisite eyes, ‘and 
I am nearly heart-broken; for my mother ts 
such an invalid, I depend upon my friend 
for enjoyment in our strolls and rambles.” 

“What is the cause of her sudden decis- 
ion?” I questioned. 

“There are many,” she returned slowly, 
“principally her sensitiveness. It is easier 
to face adversity among those who are no 
strangers to it themselves. A year ago, she 
was a millionaire’s daughter ; to-day, she is 
dependent on her own work for support, with 
the shackles and customs of her past life still 

-upon her. IT became acquainted with her in 
her own home, and enjoyed her hospitality 
in her prosperity. ‘To me she came in her 
adversity. Reluctantly she accepted the only 
thing I had to offer her. I was anxious she 
should be with me, and ignore any business 
relations further than was absolutely neces- 
sary. ‘This she refused to do; but notwith- 
standing her firmness on this point, complhi- 
cations and explanations have ensued, and 
must necessarily ensue, In a country resort 
of this character. The very name Califor- 
nian implies wealth. She has decided to re- 
turn to New York and study the kinderygar- 
ten system, and—” 

* In summer!” [ interrupted, with mental 
photographs of scorching pavements and iur- 
nace-like houses. 

‘In summer,” she said slowly; ‘and I can 
not move or influence her a jot. Do you 
wonder I am distracted? I am_ very fond 
of her.” 

I looked at her critically. Her cheeks 
were flushed, her black hair slightly tossed 
with walking, her lips slightly parted with 
the heat, but her eyes—those mirrors of the 
soul — were dropped. She was absolutely 
unreadable. 

“IT do not even know if it is the best thing 
for her to do,” she continued reflectively ; 
“but she has made up her mind, and will 
join one of the summer classes.” 

Here she adroitly changed the subject, 
and the time passed rapidly enough ‘until 
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the exit of the explorers. They came out, 
hot, dirty, exhausted, with the exception of 

Dick, who looked cool and unrumpled. 
They scattered about on the rocks to recu- 
perate, and I eyed Miss Lampson narrowly, 
She looked pale, but then she rarely had 
color, and I half fancied she avoided me. 

Ah, there are few days like those, of yold- 
en, unbroken sunshine. How calm the val- 
ley stretched below, and how gaily the birds 
sang in the tree-tops; some drowsy bees, 
out of their clement, in the tufted tansy blos- 
soms at our feet, buzzed faintly, as if weakly 
protesting against their isolated fate; while 
the patient ants toiled painfully with their 
heavy loads to their hills, as if too busy to 
steal a leisure moment from the happy, 
peaceful day. 

The signal at last being given to start for 
home, Japheth lead off with Mercy. I joined 
Miss Lampson, and Crosby possessed him- 
self of Miss Delancy’s parasol. The walk 
back was pleasant and dreamy through the 
woods. I said nothing to my companion of 
what her friend had told me ;*if she knew I 
had been told, she skillfully concealed her 
knowledge from me. 

We reached the house in time to dress for 
dinner, and as Japheth’s room and mine ad- 
joined, we sauntered along the halls together. 
When we reached our retreat, I slapped my 
friend on the arm quite smartly, and prompt- 
ed by my curiosity, said with interest, ** My 
dear fellow, why are you so devoted to Mer- 
cy Peppergrass? Why don't you cultivate 
Miss Pipkin, or Miss Lampson, or Miss De- 
laney ? They are more your style. You are 
surely not attracted by that little girl; is it 
affectation on your part, because men are 
scarce at Minnehaha, and you know you are 
needed? She will not be out for a couple 
of seasons.” 

“Why, my friend,” returned Japheth 
frankly, drawing himself up to the full 
height of his six feet, and speaking. impress- 
ively in a way he had, “ the simple reason 1s 
that I came here for recreation and _ to have 
a good time; I am too indifferent to care to 
make any impressions. If I talk with Miss 


Delancy, or Miss Lampson, or Miss Pipkin, 
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lm rated—under-rated or over-rated—run 
ap or down the gamut, measured and scored. 
Now, Mercy,” -he spoke the name softly— 
“is hardly more than a child. In her eyes 
| am simply a man—all I care to be. Tm 
not rated at all; by next summer she will 
have forgotten me.” 

“JT am not so sure of that,” I replied, 
looking at his handsome black eyes and 
brows: but then the dinner bell rang, and 
our chat ended. 

(he days and weeks at Minnehaha slipped 
away rapidly, the Julyers had, for the most 
part, gone, and it was time for the August 
birds to change; only the customary old 
stand-bys remained. Miss Lampson had 
been detained longer than she had planned, 
owing toa difficulty in obtaining a vacancy 
in the summer kindergarten. The young 
people had all become very good friends, 
and felt a regret as the season was fast draw- 
ing to aclose. There was closer companion- 
ship during these last days; the long walks 
were longer, and the boats out later on the 
lake on moonlight nights. 

As for me, | smoked my pipe of evenings 
on the piazza, and wondered how things 
were going to adjust themselves. I knew 
Crosby was in love with Miss Delaney, but 
whether she cared for him or not was a co- 
nundrum. She was an heiress, and he was 
poor, and although I had always advocated 
clever poor men marrying rich girls, making 
a clear exchange of brains and money, still, 
rebelled against my friend’s so sacrificing 
himself. For sacrifice it would. be, for him 
» so blunt his sensitiveness and overcome 
us scruples, for his was a fine organization. 

We had a little surprise as the month 
It was a subject of conver- 
sition for the “ gubbies” for days. was 
nothing more nor. less than Japheth’s en- 
—i.cmment to Merey. I must admit it took 

sso considerably aback, for it was unex- 
| never fancied for a moment she 
Would have been his choice, she was so 
Voung, so simple, so ingenuous. | She looked 


crew to a close, 


"he 


} totter than ever to all eves, as she blushed 
Whenever she encountered, in the hall or on 


¢ plazza, the old familiar faces--which oe- 
Vou. TV. 
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curred about twenty times a day. After the 
manner of girls, she was very proud of her 
handsome lover and of her engagement. Mrs. 
Anthony Peppergrass was also well pleased, 
but would rather it had been Crosby, I fancy. 
Nevertheless, she had already promised Ja- 
pheth a two years’ course in Zurich — the 
money advanced to be paid back with inter- 
est at his convenience. No date was set for 
the marriage as yet, on account of Mercy’s 
youth. 

I was standing in the office the morning 
of Dick’s departure. Miss Delancy came in 
to post a letter. She had been crying, for 
her eye-lids were red and swollen; she started 
a little when she saw me, and blushed, for the 
first time since I had known her. I went up 
to her carelessly, and asked after Miss Lamp- 
son. 

‘She goes to-morrow,” she said quietly, 
“and we follow very shortly. Shall you re- 
main much longer, Mr. Lloyd?” 

“A week or so,” | replied. My friend 
Crosby, you know, leaves to-day. He sails 
Saturday.” I watched her narrowly. 

“So I understand,” she murmured. “] 
am very sorry. I have enjoyed his society.” 

“Yes,” | answered, glancing around the 
room, as the bustle about the stage grew 
louder, “I am looking for him now. He 
starts in a few minutes.” 

* Does he?” she asked hurriedly. ‘“ Then 
I shall miss him to say good-bye; but you, 
probably, will make my adieus for me.” 

I was cruel enough, or kind enough, not 
to tell her he was coming, for in a moment 
he joined us. 

*(;ood-bye, Miss Delancey,” he said, hold- 
ing out his hand, but turning suddenly white 
to the lips as he caught sight of her face. 

“Good-bye,” she replied frankly, taking 
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his hand; then with a sudden resolution, as 


if she was losing the destiny of years—a 
strugule with pride, reserve, and convention- 
ality -she lifted her eves to his pale, tired 
face, and with a tremor in her voice, that 
she vainly tried to conceal, and an expres- 
sion on her face that made her divine, fal- 
tered: “Mr. Crosby, may we hope to hear 
from you?” 
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I turned away, under pretense of getting 
Dick a front seat in the stage; I knew it was 
an impossibility, but I am not so hard-heart- 
ed as you may imagine, and may be in love 
myself, some day. I rattled the porter out 
with a trunk, which proved to be mine, and 
committed a dozen unpardonable blunders; 
but when Dick waved his hand from the 
staye window, the face that haunted me was 
not a white, set one, but one bright and radi- 
ant, which stayed with me for months, and 
comforted me in my lonely hours. 

I was the last of the old set at Minne- 
haha, smoking my pipe of evenings on the 
piazza, as I had done in the beginning of 
summer, only with a difference ; 1 was lone- 
lier, and had almost had an “ expericnee.” 
I was almost sure I should have it still, before 
the summer was out, for by one night’s mail 
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I received this little note, acknowledging 
a slight compliment on my part: 


My Dear Mr. Lioyp: 

**Many thanks for the copy of ‘ Russian Folk. 
lore.” I am surel shall enjoy it. I have seen but 
few of the old faces you mention with the exception 
of Mr. Japheth Coleman, whom I met on his way 
to Mount Desert, to join Mrs. Anthony Peppergrass 
and Mercy. RKéae Lampsonis deep in kindergarten 
work in the city, boarding in a_ French family, 
where the salad vinegar for one is economically 
passed round to the different members of the house- 
hold, after having done duty on Mére -Richau!’s 
plate! I hear you are to be in the city in a few 
days; if so, and you have a spare moment, drop 
in to tea, and our summer trio shall hear Falka. 
Again thanking you for your kind remembrance, | 
remain, | 

** Yours very truly, 
*Lypia E. DELANY, 
57 GRAMERCY PARK, 
* New York, Sept. 12.” 
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ForGiIve thou wilt dear Love, but O forget 

The mood estranged, the cruel shock and pain, 
The bitter, jealous words of lips insane, 

Whose wounds, beyond the heal of keen regret, 
Those brown eyes with a dewy trembling wet. 
Thou wilt forgive, nay, more, wilt search in vain 
Qn thy pure loyalty for speck of stain, 

And, crushed by love's requite, love even yet. 


Idarling, a love as thine so true and good 

lor its own chosen one a shrine must build; 
Know not too well this heart, its idolhood 
Unworthy, with untaith ignoble filled ; 

Nor wake—-I still that presence bright would seem, 
Wrapped in the aureole of tender dreams. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


Tut subject of women’s bread-winning has 
of late years been earnestly taken up by 
many writers. Many a delicately nurtured 
woman by the death of the bread-winner, 
he he father or husband, has been thrown 
upon her own resources, and after the first 
avonizing can I miss him 
trom. my daily life? Oh, God! take me, 
—too!”—has come the crushing knowledge 
that she, with her weak woman’s hands, 
inured to no harder labor than guiding the 
pencil or touching the piano, must now go 
forth and battle for bread for herself, and, 
perhaps, for others. 

Thereis no time for the luxury of tears 
in the solitude of her chamber. With 
courage, born of desperation, she must go 
forth to struggle for existence as_ best 
she may; and the higher she has been in 
the scale of wealth and fashion, the great- 
cr her difficulty becomes. ‘The poor, take 
them as a class, sympathize much more 
deeply with each other, for they have felt 
the stings of poverty, and so are much more 
- merous to one another: and poverty is no 
new thing to the already poor woman, when 
ver hard-working mechanic father or hus- 
vand is taken; life only becomes harder ; 
while to the delicate woman, whose life has 
hoon guarded like a tropical plant, there is a 
terrible transition. The fashionable friends 
t) whom she goes for employment either 
incet her coldly, or with empty words of sym- 
pathy and regrets that they are powerless to 
Not that they are heartless, but per- 
haps chietly because the social intercourse 
of fashionable life is so largely formal that it 
does not create close friendships, which may 
ve drawn upon in case of need. ‘Then, too, 
itis utterly impossible for a purely society 
Woman, who has never felt either cold or 
hunger, to realize that they can exist ; still 
ss, Can actually threaten some one from 
her own set. She can have no such deep 
sense of her friend’s need as to make it seem 
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her duty to dismiss trained and satisfactory 
teachers, for instance, and intrust her chil- 
dren to amateur hands. “I know you have 
been carefully taught—but you have had no 
experience in teaching ; and, besides, I think 
it needs a man’s discipline to make these 
spoiled young misses learn anything. If I 
were you, | would try to get employment in 
the Mint, or copying—copying is a nice em- 
ployment for a lady.” Such answers she 
must necessarily get to attempts to sell 
among her own acquaintances her musical 
or other accomplishments. ‘They have no 
market price: they are those of an amateur, 
not a professional. Educated and accom- 
plished she may be, but only as most girls 
in her rank in life are educated and accom- 
plished ; to earn money by education, she 
must have mere than others. And, more- 
over, In many of our fashionable schools, 
the education is designed rather to adorn 
life than to give severe training to the fac- 
ultivs, or anything that prepares a girl for 
self support. I shall not soon forget the bit- 
terness of the remark made by an acquaint- 
ance of mine—a graduate of one of our fash- 
ionable seminaries. She had been an only 
child, petted and spoiled; and upon her 
mother’s death found that life had suddenly 
become very real, and the future was to be 
no longer a struggle for pleasure and flattery, 
but for bread. <A friend who chanced to 
meet her after a year of this, remarked : 

‘““ How glad you must be that your mother 
gave you such a good education.” 

“Ves ; she tried to. I can play a little, 
paint a little, know a little French, German, 
and Italian; but I have found to my sorrow 
that my education is too superficial to be of 
any use. I am good for nothing in particular ; 
I know nothing we//. I could not even geta 
third grade certificate to teach school. Oh, if 
I had only been taught one thing perfectly !” 

She had to battle with the world with 
pointless weapons. There are many who 
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are thus disqualified ; but many others who 
are perfectly competent, yet unable to get 
work. Everywhere the difficulty of this 
seems to increase. Except in the Mint or 
Attorney-General’s office, where there are 
probably ten applicants for each place, wo- 
men seem to be at present increasingly shut 
out from every lucrative employment. I 
have heard this disputed. It is true that 
they are now admitted to the bar and the 
medical profession, but these callings de- 
mand a special training such as men receive. 
The large mass of womankind who by 
death have been thrown upon their own re- 
sources, have no such training. Certain 
sorts of work, which it has been demonstrat- 
ed that women can do as well as men, such 
as copying, watch-making, etching, have been 
taken from them. Even from type-setting 
the men of the craft have been trying tu ex- 
clude them, because they cheapen labor by 
offering to do it at lower rates. ‘Their very 
offering to do so, is evidence of the greater 
difficulty they find already in seeking work. 
Every one in San Francisco remembers how 
last year all the women were turned out of 
the City Hall, and their places supplied by 
men, not because they could do the work 
better, but because they could wore. 

A woman lett helpless may labor with 
pencil or pen, but if she be not much above 
mediocrity she cannot hope to succeed. 
The needle! a feminine weapon truly: and 
yet men are taking this in these days of * la- 
dies tailor-made suits.” Yet 18,000 women 
in Boston alone depend upon the needle for 
their support. They are not getting rich 
very fast; they are paid only a dollar and 
a half a suit-——coat, vest, And trousers —and 


eighty-five cents for a morning dress. It is 
starvation, but it is better than suicide. In 


this CIty, a dollar a dozen is paid for shirts. 
It is appalling to think of the crowds of self- 
respecting, self-dependent women our 
great cities, who, by continued exertion, are 
barely able to sustain life. Cincinnati has 
23,000, Boston 20,000, to say nothing of 
New York and Philadelphia. San Francisco 
has probably not more than two thirds of 
this number, but their range of employment 
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is more circumscribed, owing to Chinese la- 
bor. ‘There are many shirt factories here 
where they employ about 120 Chinamen to 
20 white women. ‘The usual price paid to 
white women for button holes is 50 cents a 
dozen ; Chinamen will make them for .o7 "5. 
A few proprietors are beginning to realize 
that Chinese work is not so well done as 
white, and to act accordingly; but much of 
the underwear exhibited in stores is shipped 
from the East, which, of course, lessens the 
.demand for labor. We receive, however, a 
little more for labor here than they do there. 
The average weekly income of the working 
woman in the East, including regular earn. 
ings and addition from outside work, is $5.17 
a week—think of that, for food, clothes, and 
shelter; and about 85 per cent. do their own 
sewing beside. ‘he average sum earned here 
isabout $6.50 per week. In Cincinnati, shop 
girls begin with $2.50 per week, which, in six 
months time is increased to $3 and sv on 
until it reaches $10, which is the average 
amount paid for skilled labor. Here, when 
they are fortunate enough to secure a post- 
tion at all, they are paid from $4 to $6 at 
first, and it is gradually increased to $10; 
$10 is the average amount paid for skilled 
labor. Forewomen or heads of departments 
receive much greater prices, of course, $25 
or $30 a week being no uncommon price ; 
but it takes vears to become qualified for 
such a position. Walk down Kearny or 
Market streets, and look in at the windows of 
cheap underwear ; 85 cents for skirts elab- 
orately tucked and ruffled! Think what the 
poor creature who made them must have 
received! And other things are sold in like 
proportion. ‘Truly, Hood’s lines 
* Tt is not linen you're wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives,” 
are just as applicable now as they were be- 
fore sewing machines were invented. ‘There 
are many wealthy ladies who could afford to 
pay well for having underwear made, who 
buy these cheap garments, but think nothing 
of sending to Paris for $500 dresses. 
(Juite a contrast to the miserable prices 
paid to sewing girls are those paid by the 
theatres for walking ladies, soubrettes, or 
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chorus singers. They none of them receive 
less than $15 a week; and yet so strong ts 
modesty in women that many prefer to shun 
publicity and accept the hard life of “a slave 
at the wheel” instead. Many, however, who 
have widowed mothers or younger sisters to 
support, and who take up the hard life of 
soubrettes, are modest and lady-like girls, 
who, between the acts, employ themselves 
with their needles in making lace or embroid- 
ery. I heard of one girl who made a lace 
curtain worth $40 in these intervals. There 
are other industries where women are em- 
ploved at moderate wages. Glove makers 
receive from $8 to $12 a week when expert; 
printers about $15; bookbinders from $9 to 
$12; cigar makers about $5—but this is such 
repulsive employment that few women en- 
gage In it. 

You often hear the remark made by ladies 
with reference to the difficulties women ex- 
perience in self support: * Well, if IT were 
forced to support myself, I should seek do- 
mestic service; it is more healthful, more re- 
munerative, and more sheltered than other 
kinds of work.” ‘That is one of the lessons 
Miss Alcott and Mrs. Whitney strove to in- 
culeate in “ Christie’s Work” and “ The 
Other Girls.” But the homes and mistresses 
in those books were largely imaginary. I 
wonder if Louisa Alcott would, with the pa- 
tence she ascribes to Christie, have pulled 
off any man’s muddy boots. I suspeet there 
would have been a new Declaration of Inde- 
pendence stronger than any Christie ever 
gave. No: although Miss Alcott has de- 
scribed many of her own experiences in her 
books, “af is something she never tried to 
do: and very few American girls of any spirit 
would attempt it—not because there Is any- 
thine degrading in the work itself, but simply 
because of the stigma attached to it. Times 
are vastly different now from the old Puritan 
days, when the girl was a “help” instead of 
4 “servant,” was treated as a friend by her 
master and mistress, ate with them at table, 
and shared as an equal their home life. Im- 
asine any girl in-the position of a servant 
being permitted to enter the parlor of her 
mistress as an equal now, no matter how 


bright or well-bred she might be! <A house- 
wife remarked in my presence once: “I 
don’t want a /ady in my kitchen ; a servant 
is like a sewing-machine, valuable so long as 
she can be kept running.” And this ts the 
general feeling of employers. ‘There is em- 
barrassment and annoyance to both mistress 
and maid in too much equality between them. 
Said an English friend: 

“Your American ideas are all wrong. 
Your servants are good for nothing, because 
they always anticipate the time when they 
shall not de servants. In England we have 
no such trouble. Our servants are attached 
to us, and bring up their children to serve 
from generation to generation.” 

This is true of all countries where caste is 
strong ; but while it may make the lives of 
the few pleasanter, is it as well for the many? 
At all events, an American girl will toil on 
in shops for a mere pittance, returning at 
night toa small room and small comfort, 
but retaining her independence of speech 
and action, and preferring this to a life that 
at first thought would seem far easier and 
more profitable. For one reason, she ts 
treated with more respect in shops, and if 
she does her work well she is retained as 
long as she desires, and there is a chance of 
her being advanced. She has the compan- 
ionship of others, which she is denied in 
housework; and although there is some one 
above her to inspect and guide her work, it 
is always some one who ts capable of so do- 
ing, and who understands it better than she 
does. In household labor she finds many 
inefficient mistresses, who arbitrarily direct 
her to do what they do not know how to do 
themselves, and despises them accordingly. 
There is no ome feeling. Now, while a 
bright girl, with. plenty of pluck, might sur- 
mount the difficulties which lie in the way of 
being happy and helpful in domestic service, 
even winning her way to the heart of her 
mistress and becoming indispensable to the 
comfort of the home, it is equally true that 
such a girl would find fewer hardships and 
equal success in other lines: of work, which 
she seeks accordingly; and so housework is 
left to raw Irish or apt Chinese. 
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Nor is she, as a sewing or shop girl, without 
the opportunity for reading and study that 
domestic service would give; she has her 
evenings and mornings to herself; and a girl 
of this sort will employ them in reading, 
studying, or sometimes in making her own 
dresses. Said the superintendent of a large 
establishment where many girls were cm- 
ployed: “I do not wonder that from the 
middle and working classes come our great 
minds. — It is-a rest to turn from physical to 
mental labor, and as our girls have no moncy 
to spend in the frivolities of fashion, they 
turn to books instead of gossip. I really be- 
lieve that many of our working girls are bet- 
ter informed in polities and the news of the 
day than the belles of society. It 1s wonder- 
ful what a vast amount of knowledge they 
acquire In their spare moments.” 

There are ladies who, having excelled in 
some particular thing, have turned that 
knowledge to practical account when need 
came. There are two in this city that excelled, 
the one in making bread, the other in pre- 
serves and pickles; they lost their fortunes, 
and both are now making a good living in 
these industries. — Another, finding it very 
hard to obtain employment, and appreciating 
the fact that she could not support herself 
and little one at the low prices paid for sew- 
ing, thought of the largenumber of bachelors 
and widowcrs who have no oneto mend or 
_ darn their clothes, went to the proprietor of 
a gentieman’s furnishing store, and asked him 
to recommend her to his patrons. ‘The re- 
sult is that she has all the work she can do, 
and lives comfortably. But every one can- 
not do these things. What can those do who 
find no such special work — perhaps, have 
not the qualities necessary —-and yet are 
obliged to support themselves? They must 
join the great army Who are seeking clerk- 
ing, Copying, or teaching. But it requires 
influence to obtain teachers’ positions; and 
copying, although it commands good prices 
when it can be procured, is usually done by 
lawyer's clerks, who study in the office of 
their employers ; and type-writing is rapidly 
taking the place of the small amount that 
has been done heretofore, giving good wages 
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to the few, but cutting off the work of the 
many. 

In dry goods stores fewer women are em- 
ployed than formerly. Proprietors say that, - 
in the first place, they are not constitution- 
ally able to stand upon their feet all day, and 
inthe second place, they do not do the work 
so well. ‘The first is too true, unless propri- 
etors are willing to have, as they do in some 
stores in New York, movable iron seats that 
fold in under the counter, for the girls to sit 
upon when they have no customers. But, 
as long as there is a great body of men who 
need no such provision, waiting and willing 
to take the places, that will never be done 
unless out of pure philanthropy. 

For the second reason, let us look facts 
squarely in the face. A friend of mine was 
trying to get a position in a store for a young 
girl —refined, intelligent, and in need. ‘The 
proprietor, an old friend, talked to her can 
didly. ‘1 would greatly like to oblige you, 
my dear friend, and I do not doubt the young 
lady is all you say. But the fact is, I will 
not have any more girls in my store. ‘They 
do not pay attention to business as men .lo; 
they are not so polite to customers ; and are 
always ready on any trivial pretext to ask for 
leave of absence. At noon they take an 
hour instead of a half, and look cross if 
spoken to about it. They always have to 
go to the glass to arrange their bangs, or 
have a letter to read, or something of that 
sort, when they should be attending to busi- 
ness; and, in short, are not half so satisfactory 
as men.” 

There may be truth in all this. Let. us 
find it, if possible. ‘There are many girls 
who have been suddenly thrown from an at- 
mosphere where they were the central light, 
who forget that they are so no longer, but 
must shine, if they shine at all, henceforward 
by reflected light. In the hard world of bus- 
iness, capacity only is considered.  Every- 
thing is brought down to a cas/ basis. ‘This 
men understand better than women, for the 
reason that women are not taught from their 
babyhood, as men are, to appreciate money. 
If employers would only think: ‘ Would my 
own daughter, if I were dead, and she forced 
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to take this position, do any better than this 
young girl?” and then speak gently but 
firmly to her, and show her her faults and 
the consequences that must follow, and then 
sive her a chance before the curt dismissal, 
I venture to say there is not one in a 
hundred but would greatly appreciate the 
kindness and redouble her efforts to please, 
succeeding quite as well as the man who was 
to have taken her place could do. It is 
chictly thoughtlessness. It must be over- 
eome: but still, it is natural in one entering 
thus a new life. Any man shows the same 
sort of unfitness if circumstance thrusts him 
into woman's work at home. And if a little 
spechil patience will make good workers out 
of women, it seems right that it should be 
given: fer consider what alternative 1s 
forced upon them, if all channels of legiti- 
imate work are closed to them: either to 
wed where they do not love, simply for a 
living, or——-starve. 

There is a worse alternative yet. If a 
woman alone, pretty, and attractive, seeks 
work, may God and his holy angels protect 
her, for there is many a wealthy black-hearted 
scoundrel to proffer her insult instead of the 
work she seeks. A gentlewoman, who came 
from the East a few years ago, bereft of both 
husband and wealth, and who had applied to 
a*very rich distant relative to help her to 
some work, met In response with such an ex- 
perience. And thus shut out from any help 
trom him, the poor woman failed utterly to 
“ct employment (a stranger as she was) and 
wed on crackers and tea, which was all her 
slender means could afford, until Nature re- 
tused to rally her sinking powers, and death, 
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kinder than man, came to her relief. I 
should fear to stand in that man’s place be- 
fore the bar of God. 

Now, what to do about all this? I can 
only say: let women, who, by death or dis- 
aster, have had the hard life of labor thrust 
upon them, try prayerfully to discharge their 
duties as if they were mere machines, bend- 
ing every energy to the work, and expecting 
no more consideration than men receive for 
the same labor. But there is much, too, in 
which a chivalrous sense of justice on the 
part of men would remove obstacles that 
shut women out from an equal chance to 
earn their living. And again, if only every 
uirl were taught—and taught we//—some 
art, trade, knowledge, or profession of good 
market value, just as the boy ts, whether she 
ever used it or not, then she would be safe 
in case of need. It is common enough to 
sneer at match-making mammas fishing for 
eligible husbands for their daughters, and to 
condemn the daughters for looking to matri- 
mony as the chief end and aim of existence. 
And yet, if they know at the bottom of their 
hearts that there is no way of existence for 
them é“/ marriage — what can they do? 
Rather blame society that gives them no 
other way. But train a girl to self-help, and 
then if love came she could greet him as a 
welcome guest; if he did not come, she could 
still lead a contented life; and death, al- 
though it must always be a heart-ache, would 
cease to be the monster that it Is In many 
homes. ‘To provide the daughter as well as 
the son with the proper weapons wherewith 
to struggle for existence, would be a far bet- 
ter gift than the ballot. 

Hf. A. D. 


A STORY OF DONNER LAKE 


“Boys,” said Dan Baldwin, addressing 
several companions, “the old man has brok- 
cont ina new place. He's developing a 
plcasing versatility.” 

‘What is it like this time?” 

Like?” echoed Dan, “more like human- 


PASS. 


ity than anything I ever saw in the old rasp- 
er. He is quiet, steps soft, and threatens 
with his eyes to speak to me. Such conde- 
scension after our last row, warrants me in 
saying he has had a change of heart or sud- 
denly taken leave of his senses. Just step 
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this way and take a lookat him. Is that the 
prime blasphemer of the camp? A sucking 
dove couldn’t look more gentle.” 

At this they all moved near the half-open 
door of a miner’s cabin, where in the lamp- 
light sat a man prematurely old. In one 
hand he held an open letter. He moved 
convulsively, and the boys knew at once that 
something had happened to the old man 
quite outside of reservoirs, flumes, and the 
reduction of wages. In his career in camp- 


— life, Eben Harker had figured in the thoughts 


and speech of his companions only as a hard 
master to those’in his employ, a petty tyrant 
to all concerned with him; as a covetous 
man, and a bitter hater of the world at large. 
The revelation that he had left behind a life 
whose lines led up to the present, into which 
none there had seen, lent to him at once an 
interest, and conjecture threw somewhat 
even of romance about him. 

“Tt’s a love affair,” simpered the Lothario 
of the party. 

“ Perhaps, after all, the old man loved his 
mother, and he has had news of her death,” 
said the light haired young man; and then 
they were silent. 

But they still looked ; for the livid pic- 
ture fascinated. And well it might. Each 
event in the. man’s history, each act of his 
life, had engraved its line, each thought of 
his brain had cast its shadow, and his face 
had become a record, which inspiration might 
have read. And this ts the tale it would have 
told: born inignorance, he thirsted for know]- 
edge, which was denicd him ; cradled in the 
midst of poverty, his young eyes saw visions 
of luxuries which never came to him; reared 
in confusion and trial, he loathed them. 
From his detested surroundings he looked 


out upon the big world, which snubbed him, 


and he hated it. A well-bred, refined man 
was a personal offense; a happy woman with 
children but served to remind him of his 
poverty-stricken mother and his own dread- 
ful childhood. He married ; a new intluence 
came into his life; his wife was dear to him 
—as dear as can be any object toa man with 
wrongs ; “Aese are his true mistress, before 
whom in ecstacies of despair he weeps, and 
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before whose shrine he pours the best ener- 
gies of his being. 

‘Tranquilized somewhat by his wife’s supe- 
rior spirit, his blinded and beaten forces ar. 
ranged themselves in order, and he began a 
fight against the world. Money was the 
power by which it should be subdued. He 
migrated early to California. Here he toil- 
ed that he might square his account with 
mankind. The memories of humiliations 
were as thongs to his energy. ‘The dreadful 
heats, the biting colds, passed over his body 
and left their impress, but in eternal fresh- 
ness lived the savage force that had aiready 
accumulated a fortune—but it was not 
enough. ‘This man sat trembling, with a 
crumpled letter in his hand. 

“Ah. he suffers,” said Dan Baldwin, his 
partner. 

“ And there is one thing you can bet on,” 
said one of his friends, ‘‘ we shall never know 
what it is all about.” 7 

“Not from him,” said another; “he is a 
still man except as to other people’s faults.” 

“Til xo in,” said Dan. 

The others went their ways. ‘The young 
man moved about for a moment to give 
the older one notice of his presence, and then 
sat down nearly Opp. site. Harker’s emotion 
was deep, yet not so deep but that he knew 
how at variance with his well known charac. 
ter was this exhibition of feeling, which he felt 
had been observed. He started as from a 
dream. ‘The first object that intruded upon 
his eye and thought was Dan, lucky young 
Dan, the tuneful son of happy circumstances. 

“Curse your God of injustice!” said he. 

Accustomed to his fury, Dan made no re- 


ply. 


‘“Curse your God of injustice!” roared 
Harker again. ‘Then he went out and re- 
mained till morning. 

He returned a somewhat changed 1 man. 
Though more morose, more savage, than 
ever, he did not labor with that tremendous 
strength which had often carried him? far 
into the night; and he had the air of one 
weighing a matter of vast moment. 

While he was in this state, the stage coach 
deposited at his door one day, a young wo- 
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man clothed in mourning. She fell upon 
his neck and kissed him. “ Father,” she 
said, “ my dying mother bade me come to 
vou.” 

~ He stood motionless in astonishment. He 


had left a little child at home. Was this 
slender young girl indeed she? And ina 


moment he was transformed. ‘“ Ah! it 1s, 
then, not too late,” he muttered, and then 
resumed his old belligerent attitude toward 
the world. 

Esther was a small, pretty girl, of bright 
ways and gentle tastes. The old cabin was 
no longer a repository for tin cans and rub- 
ber boots. Out of the chaos came order, 
and grace was added thereto by the hand 
that could evoke beauty from things strange 
or ugly. Outcast cones from each seed-cup 
sent up tender threads of grass, and old fruit 
cans, resurrected from the dééris of the back 
vard, rose to the dignity of flower-pots. 
Esther herselt, all the boys agreed, was an 
ornament of exceeding loveliness; and old 
man Harker, for her sake, was shown a defer- 
ence far beyond the demand of his merits. 

esther, at the moment of her arrival, was 
inan abnormal state. Still in the shadow 
of her mother’s death, she fluttered between 
sorrow and the lighter feeling that new and 
attractive scenes usually arouse in the minds 
of the voung. For a long afternoon she 
would sit, her eyes heavy with tears. The 
form of her dead mother arose before her 
again and again, and the grim figure of her 
father stalking to and from his work in the 
mine, gave something of a weird unreality to 
her life; she almost fancied she dwelt in a 
land of dreams. Out of this mood, she would 
come back into her natural world of feminine 
brightness and activity. As time wore on 
she became accustomed to her cireumstan- 
ces; her mother became a holy memory, and 
the present laid hold of her with its fascinat- 
ine detail for each hour. 

Although his feeling was centered upon 
himself, yet was Eben Harker observant of 
the outer world, and of the signs which fore- 
shadow change. Man’s genius for deceit 
had wrung many a bitter sneer from his pas- 
sionate lips, and innocent movements to his 
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distorted mind often assumed the appear- 
ance of evil. When Dan Baldwin first be- 
gan to forego the enticements of “Seven 
Up” and “ Freeze Out,” for the quiet of a 
cabin partly his own, Harker was flattered : 
but later, when he saw that Esther was the 
object of Baldwin’s devotion, he was furious, 
and arraigned Providence for dogging his 
footsteps with misfortune. 

Idan had not made the progress he was 
secretly accused of. He felt by no means 
sure of Esther's regard. She was a lovable 
being, who smiled upon any one if but 
kindly spoken to. In the world of fashion 


-she would have been called a coquette, but 


she was not, for she was innocent of the wiles 
by which men are supposed to be entrapped. 
She had been kind to all who came; and 
when young Baldwin, by general consent, 
remained master of the field, she was un- 
changed. 

The eyes of the old man followed them 
ever. A simple conversation, or a quict walk 
together, and the stalwart frame moved in 
uneasy vigilance with something of evil alert 
in its aspect. He came at last to hate the 
man who essayed to step between him and 
a cherished purpose. ‘Shall my daughter 
marry, have a home with this man, and chil- 
dren, and by these be diverted from the 
business I have in hand ?” he questioned of 
the fate that waited upon him. “No, no; she 
shall not marry him,” he answered himself. 

The relations between Harker and Bald- 
win, before Esther's advent, were those fre- 
quently seen to exist between business part- 
ners and others (husbands and wives not 
always excepted) who are forced to enjoy too 
much of each other’s society. On the sur- 
face there was repulsion, fault finding, impa- 
tience, and bickering, while below there was 
a firm stratum of respect and good will. Now 
all this on the part of Harker was changed 
to a feeling keener than aversion. As Bald- 
win’s interest in Esther increased, so also did 
Harker’s antipathy toward Baldwin. ‘To him, 
as a possible future husband for Esther, there 
would have been no objection, could Harker 
have brought himself to entertain the idea of 
her marrying under any circumstances in Cal- 


 jfornia ; but this he could not do, for it would 
be to forego the realization of the hopes of a 
life-time — which were to return to his old, 
home in the States, and there with his faim- 
ily to avenge the past ; to be rich where they 
had been poor; to be great where they had 
been little; to be courted where they had 
been neglected ; to be respected where they 
had been despised. ‘The most pleasing pic- 
ture his fancy painted was of the sons of those 
who played the patrician while he was the 
plebeian, humbly suing for his daughter's 
hand. Could he forego the triumph of spurn- 
ing them with bitter words, thus visiting the 
sins of the fathers upon the children? 

Pondering these things, he determined 
that somehow the absence of Bakdwin from 
the mining camp should be procured. ‘To 
facilitate matters, he decided to buy the 
young man’s interest in the partnership prop- 
erty. But here two obstacles presented them- 
selves——the disinclination of Baldwin to sell, 
and the want of ready money for the purchase. 
The first was overcome by an exceedingly 
liberal offer, and the second by Baldwin’s 
consenting to accept his notes for a large 
portion of the price. Had Baldwin been 
less in love, or an older man, the arrange- 
ment, perhaps, could not have been effected ; 
but he was unwilling to come to an absolute 
quarrel by refusing to sell, and a star had at 
that moment risen in the east, the name of 
which was Washoe, and he desired to make 
a pilurimage to its shrine. 

Now once more did Eben Harker appar- 


ently hold the disturbed elements of his life. 


in his own hands, for he and Esther were 
alone. With the departure of Baldwin, how- 
ever, the wonderful luck that had so long at- 
tended the partners tailed. In the express- 
ive parlance of the West, “the mine quit,” 
giving the old man a new subject of anxiety, 
and afresh cause for hating all the world, 
and especially the man who held his promis- 
sory notes, now rapidly approaching maturity, 
and to whom he now felt he had paid far 
too much for the half interest in the mine. 
Secure investments in plenty he had, but no 
ready money, and it became a question how 
_ the notes were to be met. 
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He determined to visit Virginia City and 
have an interview with Baldwin. What he 
expected to accomplish thereby, possibly he 
did not himself know. It may be he hoped 
that on his representation of Injustice Bald- 
win would cancel the notes in part, or, at 
any rate, would grant additional time for pay- 
ment. Whether darker plans had matured 
in his brain no one will ever know. He 
found a suitable companion for Esther, as- 
suring her his absence would be brief; and 
$0, One morning, set Off on his journey. 

Baldwin knew that Harker’s object in buy- 
ing him out was. to remove him from the 
companionship of his daughter; and he ree- 
ognized that in accepting the offer he had 
impliedly accepted all the attaching terms 
and conditions. Yet, he could not forget 
isther; alike amidst the throngs of men and 
in the quiet of his tent, her face and form 
haunted him. He heard the tones of her 
voice, and felt the gentle presence of her 
hand on his armas of old. While he did not 
feel quite sure of Esther’s love, yet he ac- 
cused himself of cowardice and weakness in 
thus leaving her a victim to the:caprices and 
prejudices of her half savage father. ‘That 
her father loved her, he did not question; 
but he had studied mankind enough to know 
that the love of a turbulent and tyrannical 
nature often works greater harm to its ob- 
ject than the indifference, or even hate, of 
softer and more cultivated spirits. ** Esther 
is more to me,” thought Dan, “than the 
whole Comstock lead. — I will return, and, it 
need be, will beard the lion in his den.” 

Washoe stage lines, afterward so famous, 
were not then organized institutions. — Bald- 
win traveled on horseback, and his route was 
by the Donner Lake Pass. Not feeling sure 
of the wisdom of the step he was takin , 
and doubtful of the reception he should meet 
with, he was nervous and anxious at setting 
out. Companionship with forest, running 
streams, and mountains did something to 
restore him to his balance. It was the month 
of May; the landscape was looking its best ; 
the beautiful Truckee sang a song that 
soothed his restless pulse of care. That 
dimple on the face of nature, fair [Donner 
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Lake, calm and placid where late Titanic 
forces were busy upheaving mountains and 
eroding deep valleys, taught him a lesson of 
faith and hope. 

‘The valley in which lies the lake extends 
some two miles from its westerly end, and 
is terminated by an abrupt hill, the summit 
of which is the highest point on the route. 
Immediately south of the west end of the 
valley is a- high peak of the Sierra—one 
whose lony, treeless slope is to the eye of 
the mountaineer fearfully suggestive of snow 
slides. ‘The snow had all disappeared trom 
the valley, but vast bodies of it still clung 
low down on the sides of the mountains, 
Whose crests are draped in eternal white. 

baldwin had passed the lake and was ap- 
proaching the hill, when he was aroused from 
a reverie by the whiz of a bullet that passed 
s» close to his head that its wind fanned his 
cheek, tollowed by the sharp report of a rifle. 
\ puff of smoke at the foot of the peak 
told trom whence came the missile. 

before he had time to realize the danger 
he had escaped, or his posstble peril from 
another shot, a crackling sound arrested. his 
attention. Lifting his eyes, he saw the white 
mountain of lee and snow shake gently in 
its winter bed, a frozen ball or two roll down 
the declivity. An instant later the whole side 
of the mountain was in motion. Like the 
furious waters of the Niagara as they rush 
down the slope to take their leap over the 
Horseshoe Fall, moved this frozen cataract. 
it was as though the fleecy clouds that on a 
summer's day bank themselves against the 
sky, trom the horizon nearly to the zenith, 
should ina moment topple to earth. There 
Was a crashing, craunching sound, mingled 
with something like the roar of waters, as 
the white sheet rasped down the mountain’s 
side; and as each successive wave found 
lodument, the ground trembled with the im- 
prick 

With the first dash of snow on the sward 
at the foot of the cliff, already verdant with 
the early grasses of spring, up from behind 
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a fallen log sprang a man, who darted away 
with the speed of a deer pursued by hounds, 
but followed by a fleeter foe than ever joined 
in chase of stag. 

In a moment it swept past—tripping, en- 
gulfing, enfolding, hustling, it bore him along 
in its forefront. Now an arm or a foot, anon 
arifle to which he clung tenaciously, project- 
ed on the sight, until the increasing vol ume 
rushed over, submerging and burying him a 
hundred feet from human sight; but not be- 
fore his last terrible cry smote on the ears of 
Baldwin-—a cry that even to him seemed to 
be not of fear, but a howl of rage, disap- 
pointment, defeat, and despair. 

The bullet had passed too near Baldwin 
to permit him to doubt whether or no it was 
intended; but he could not divine the mo- 
tive of the marksman. He knew not that 
he had an enemy, and could only conclude 
that the purpose of the would-be assassin 
was robbery. 

Baldwin had intended but a brief stay at 
the mining camp that for so long atime had 
been his home, but he found Esther bur- 
dened by a weight of woe. The unwonted 
absence of her father was torturing her, and 
she turned to Baldwin for comfort, as her 
only friend ina strange land. ‘The days sped 
by, the father came not. One morning the 
itinerant Methodist preacher was called into 
the cabin, and Dan Baldwin and Esther 
were married. 

‘wo months after leaving Washoe, Bald- 
win returned there on a flying visit, to dispose 
of his interests and settle up his affairs. At 
the scene of his peril he found the avalanche’s 
vast mound well nigh wasted. Riding along 
the base of what remained, he found, still 
half wrapped in his snowy winding sheet, 
the body of Eben Harker—unchanged. His 
features were life-like, harsh and unyielding, 
with the old defiant air. Esther planted 


flowers on her father’s grave and watered 


them with her tears, all unconscious that he 
died with murder in his heart, and that he 
precipitated his own doom. 

Laura L. Witte. 
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A NIGHT STORM. 


THe day was full of lurid light, 

That from a broad, red disc shone down, 
And slowly came the shades of night 

In lengthening sweeps of sober brown. 


Then, as below the western hills 
The sun went slowly out from sight, 
‘The wind grew, and in stormy thrills 
Went echoing far along the night. 


Across the meadow sweeps, and where 

The trees their grotesque branches tossed, 
It filled the damp and chilly air 

With changing songs that soon were lost. 


And from the forest grown a-cold 
It bore the leaves in swirling mass, 
And mingled crimson flecks and gold 
Kar up the mountain’s narrowing pass. 


Where, out at sea, the great ships sailed, 
It roared about each yard and mast ; 
And in the ocean hollows wailed, 
While weary sea-gulls hurried past. 


The fishing craft for harbor sped ; 
And through the biting froth and spray, 
The flame that marked the beacon’s head 
Paled to a wan and fittul gray. 


The swift rain hustled through the gloom, 
And on the sodden sweeps of sand 
The great sea rollers loudly boom 
A challenge to the sturdy land. 


Northward the mountain’s shadowy bound 
Was hid in sombre folds of cloud: 
And far the lower hills resound,. 
With tumults resonant and loud. 


And for long hours the wind rushed by ; 
Then suddenly the night grew still, 

And all the deep, mist-shrouded sky 
With affluent glory seemed to fill. 


And far below the southward sea 
“ The heavy cloud-rack rolled away, 
And left the purple heavens free 


To the glad promise of the day. 
Thos. S. Collier. 
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INDIAN CAMPAIGN IN THE NORTH. 


Wr read much of the exploits of this or 
that commander, who has followed the foot- 
steps of General Jackson or General Har- 
rison, in Indian warfare. I will try, in a 
plain way, to extol one whose name I have 
never seen quoted as a modern Jackson or 
llarrison, but whose deeds I do not think 
have been excelled by any who have worn the 
army uniform since those illustrious Indian 
fichters have passed away. His name ts 
General George Wright. The old Fourth 
U.S. Infantry was his first school of practice 

a regiment in which many of our distin- 
vuished commanders received their first les- 
suns in warfare, notably Grant and Sheridan, 
Colonel, subsequently General, Wright, con- 
quered in 1858 a hostile foree composed of 
seven distinct tribes of Indians, and these 
tribes have never since that time taken up 
arins against the whites. They were the 
Spokanes, Ccvur d’Alenes, Palouses, Yakimas, 
Cayuses, Pend d’Oreilles, and Walla Wallas. 
Some renegades from other bands swelled 
the force to one thousand painted warriors, 
who took their stand on the north bank of 
the Snake River, made their boast, and for- 
warded their wrztten challenge, declaring 
they would drive the whites into the sea. 

These braves were armed with guns; 
scarce one depended on the bow and arrow. 
[ shall presently tell you how I got this in- 
They had the best horses of any 
tribes in North America; such a specialty 
did they make of horse breeding, that many 
. among them owned only animals of a single 
“or, and others boasted of herds of spotted 
nue. Many people on the Pacific Coast are 
uw quainted with the beautiful country these 
lnstians roamed over and claimed as their 
own, Such a country could produce only 
animals of the finest type, either human or 
lower order--mountain, valley and rolling 


formation. 


hilly rich in timber, grass, and fertile soil, 


rivers, strong and deep, clear 
wuntain torrents innumerable, traversed 


the length and breadth of the land. They 
used no mountain fastnesses or volcanic 
gorges as hiding places for themselves and 
plunder, and no sterile desert afforded them 
escape. They drew life and freedom’s if* 
spiration from a bountiful Nature, and they 
resolved to battle bravely for this grand 
earthly possession, 

The chief who united this army of war- 
riors was named Kama-a-Kan. He had 
been victorious in two exploits against the 
whites; one in the year 1855, when he sur- 
rounded two companies of U. 5. Infantry in 
the Simcoe Valley, Washington ‘Territory, 
and routed them, forcing them to abandon 
their two pieces of artillery, and retreat sixty 
miles. These troops were commanded by 
Major Hallerusa. ‘The other exploit was 
the defeat of Colonel Steptoe, U. S. A., in 
the Spokane country, Washington Territory. 
This commander was made the victim of a 
ruse, as follows: 

During the severe winter of 1857, many 
of the chiefs belonging to the tribes we had 
been fighting the year before visited our 
camp in the Walla Walla Valley, and were 
so hospitably entertained by Colonel Steptoe, 
that the troops had to be placed on half ra- 
tions. ‘This result was not calculated upon, 
but as our trains had become snow-bound 
some hundred miles off, between the Dalles 
and Walla Walla, it was the only alternative, 
and all reflected grimly on the lavish enter- 
tainment we had given. However, it brought 
areciprocal invitation from Kama-a-Kan and 
his fellows; so in the spring we set out on 
this visit, intending also to ook up a site for 
a military station among our suddenly ac- 
quired friends. ‘This excursion consisted of 
three companies of dragoens, each exactly 
fifty men strony, and a detachment of fifteen 
infantry, who were to man the two brass 
howitzers taken along. A_ suitable pack 
train, with half a dozen civil employés, ac- 
companied the command, laden with one 
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month’s rations. A small band of cattle 
completed the outfit. About forty rounds of 
ammunition to the man was considered all- 
sufficient for this peaceful march—and this 
turned out to be about correct, as, from per- 
sonal knowledge, I think the soldiers re- 
turned with about two cartridges apiece. 

Shortly after quitting the valley, a rumor 
reached us that the Indians were gathering 
for a fight, and had accurately gauged our 
capacity. After journeying forty miles, we 
came to the Snake River. Here the wary 
guide and interpreter deserted us, and the 
rumors increased. We were entirely depend- 
ent on the Nez Percés Indians, encamped on 
the river, for a means of crossing. When 
we had gained the mountains beyond, we 
suddenly met an old-time friend,. one Wild 
Cat, a Cayuse chief, whose handsome face 
we had often greeted in our camps at Walla 
Walla. He was accompanied by his two 
squaws, and said that he was returning from 
a Visit to the upper country, and would will- 
ingly convey any message back to our garri- 
son. He remained with us another day's 
march; meanwhile, we met a small delega- 
tion from the Spokanes, then another and 
another, till quite a hundred or more had 
gathered. ‘They told our commander that 
our appearance was so hostile, particularly 
the cannons, that~they had concluded to re- 
fuse us admission into their country. 

Now, their own attitude and numbers 
looked so warlike, and there seemed to be 
sO many representatives from different tribes, 
whom many of us recognized, that the sus- 
picion of hostility on our part quickly grew 
to certainty. Then our friend Wild Cat was 
dispatched with an order for more men and 
supplies. ‘This worthy, alas! had been play- 
ing a part, and now hastened to join our 
enemies, with all his acquired information 
and his own good gun. Another day, and 
we were confronted by the whole savage 
horde, in battle*array. Some had traveled 
for two hundred miles to assemble for this 
occasion. ‘They numbered, by almost actual 
count, eight hundred, and presented a defi- 
ant barrier to our further advance. While 
the head-men parleved with our chief, the 
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warriors amused themselves by riding through 
our ranks, counting us, and demanding our 
tobacco, or any little trinket in sight, coolly 
remarking that we would never need these 
things any more. They circled round us, 
showing their war style, making insulting re- 
marks, and some even spat upon our officers. 
They exhibited with pride their new Hud- 
son’s Bay rifles and other arms. We partic- 
ularly noted their equipment, and, to our as- 
tonishment, scarce one bow or arrow was to 
be seen. Our own armament was much in- 
ferior. ‘Two companies carried the musket- 
oons, which were loaded with ball and buck- 
shot, very uncertain over fifty yards; the 
other company was armed with the old-fash- 
joned Yager rifle, which cannot be loaded 
on horseback; and each man carried one 
single-barreled, brass-mounted horse pistol in 
the holster: the squad of infantry was armed 
and burdened with the howitzers, from which 
one single shot was fired—at the sky. 

Well, to shorten the story, they agreed to 
let us depart in peace if we would do so on 
the morrow, and our simple-minded Colonel, 
taking them at their word, left our good ad- 
vantageous position, where wood, water, and 
grass were abundant, and early in the morn- 
ing began a retrograde movement. ‘The 
Indians soon appeared, and perceiving our 
timidity, began gathering in our rear, and 
many rode across our front, and demon- 
strated generally on all sides of us. They 
were painted in all the hideous devices 
known to the barbarian, and their horses 
were deeorated in like manner. We re- 
mained, according to orders, strictly on the 
defensive—a part of the programme deemed 
essential to our deliverance. 

A dramatic incident occurred just at this 
time. A priest from one of the missions 
many miles away rode upon the ground, ac- 
companied by about half a dozen Indians, 
So sudden his appearance that he 
seemed to have dropped from the clouds. 
His black cassock and strikingly pale face 
Strongly suggested the spectral to many of 
us, and his escort also looked unnaturally 
unsavage—each decked with a large cross 
and other churchly emblems. After a very 
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brief interview with the Commander, in 
which he told them that he could not con- 
trol the Indians on this particular occasion, 
the priest rode off into their midst unharmed, 
and disappeared, leaving us earthly mortals 
to destruction. ‘The temporary restraint 
which his presence seemed to impose was 
now removed, and the sharp crack of the 
gun was renewed. No one could now doubt 
that the Indians had been preparing this trap 
for some time, since their maneuvers were 
known to those so far away. 

They soon began firing into us left and 
right, and after some individual action among 
ourselves, the ordew was given to dismount 
and deploy. From this movement resulted 
a fighting retreat, which lasted all day, until 
our losses of men and animals almost left 
our ranks a mere band of fugitives. Then 
we made our last stand on a high grassy 
hutte (a prominent land-mark at the present 
day, and known as Steptoe’s Butte); here 
we fought till darkness came; then gather- 
ing our bleeding fragments together, burying 
our two howitzers and some few of our fallen 
comrades, we bolted in the night, and di- 
rectly through the hostiles, who were biv- 
ouacked around like hungry wolves. For 
five hours we had maintained ourselves on 
this knoll against the most cunning devices 
of the savages. ‘They crawled up the slope, 
ling tlat, while each disguised his head with 
tutts of grass, the chief directing from bluffs 
sull higher in the vicinity. They set fire to 
the grass, the smoke from which almost 
broke our skirmish line, and obliged us to 
charge upon them, and thus expose ourselves. 
They offered little resistance, however, to 
our retreat, being doubtless deceived by ani- 
mals we had staked on the hill. They fol- 
lowed only some five or six miles, as we 
learned afterward, but returned to capture 
what we had abandoned. 

At the end of twenty-four hours we again 
reached the Snake, and next day were taken 
across by our allies, the generous Nez Perceés. 
A tew days more brought us back to our can- 
tonment in the valley, a sadder but a wiser 
srmy. We left among our promised enter- 
‘aimers some twenty men and officers, about 
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forty cavalry horses, our big guns, pack train, 
and herd of beef cattle. 

It was this offence that Colonel Wright 
was to avenge. 

In personal appearance Colonel Wright 
was not of lofty figure or martial form, but 
his face showed dignity and his presence 
was commanding. In his handsome counte- 
nance was written justice, a sign the soldier is 
quick to detect, and to which he will respond 
by obedience and valor. No worry, confu- 
sion, or doubt was ever discernible in our 
commander, and everything went forward 
with alacrity and confidence. Promptness 
and strict attention to orders was exacted, 
but no ostentation enforced these require- 
ments. The troops composing the expedi- 
tion were gathered from every garrison on 
the Pacific slope, to the number of seven 
hundred, viz: Six companies of artillery, 
armed and equipped as infantry, and carry- 
ing the splendid rifle musket ; two compa- 
nies of regular infantry, armed with the im- 
proved Yager rifle, carrying the minie ball; 
four companies of dragoons, armed with the 
new Sharp’s breech-loading carbine and one 
Colt’s revolver to each trooper. The greater 
portion of the command had to perform a 
march of one hundred and eighty miles be- 
fore reaching the point of departure for the 
battle ground, #4. ¢., from the Dalles to Walla 
Walla Valley. Meanwhile, those already on 
hand were constantly drilled at target and 
picket duty, and were kept quite practically 
on the alert to observe the movements of 
the enemy, who made several forays in the 
vicinity of our camps, making journeys of 
many miles from their own country—so con- 
fident did they feel that the whites would 
not dare to make another advance for some 
time to come. However, at the end of six 
wecks from the return of the defeated party, 
the second expedition was ready to move. 

A splendidly organized pack train, under 
the personal supervision of Captain Ralph 
W. Kirkham, (). M. D., furnished the trans- 
portation for supplying every animal in good 
condition and hardened by previous service, 
and the packers were imported straight 
from Sonora. <A corps of loyal Nez Percés 
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scouts, numbering twenty-five, were mus- 
tered in, and commanded by Captain John 
Muller, an officer acquainted with the lan- 
guage of these Indians, and thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the country about to be entered. 
The very best guides to be had were em- 
ployed; among the number were young Don- 
ald Mckee, old Timothy and Jasen, and 
young Lawyor. One large scow or flat boat 
and two smaller ones, built for the purpose 
of ferriage on the Snake, were hauled along. 
And so nothing was left to chance or hazard. 
About the. first of August the command 
moved, prepared to keep the field till the 
snows of winter set in, 

At the Snake River a small redoubt was 
thrown up, which was christened Fort Taylor, 
in honor of the brave Captain ‘Taylor, who 
perished on the first expedition. —.A company 
of artillery took charge of this little fort, 
mounting thereon two brass field pieces, 
twelve pounders, thus securing our rear. 
The boats were properly launched, and all 
the force destined for the front duly trans- 
ported over the broad, swift stream. 

The day before this the dragoons had cap- 
tured two Indians belonging to the war party, 
and hoped to gain much advantage from the 
capture. But during a moment's inattention 
of their guard, the fellows escaped by plung- 
ing from the horses on which they were be- 
ing carried into a deep ereek densely lined 
with bushes. Captain Muller made a brave 
attempt to recapture them in the water, but 
while he held fast. to one, the other assailed 
him so furiously with stones taken from the 
bottom. as to completely overpower him; his 
pistol having meanwhile become wet, he 
was lucky to escape with his life; while the 
Indians took to deep water and remained 
concealed till night, when they doubtless 
crossed the main river and joined their peo- 
ple. | 

The several days’ marches need not be de- 
seribed in detail, as they were pretty uniform 
for the first week; the usual guard and strong 
picket at night, with some jellity for those 
whose labor ended with the arrival in camp. 
The dragoons, however, had to closely 
cuard their horses, and supply them with 
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grass for the evening by cutting it with butch- 
er knives, as the lariats had to be shortened 
to contract the area of the camp. 

Soon signs of Indians became manifest as 
we approached the Palouse River, and on 
about the eighth day out from the river they 
showed themselves in some force, and sought 
to annoy our pickets by firing the grass. 
This kept every one constantly on the watch, 
and made the duty of the officer of the day 
quite dangerous. ‘To visit the posts at night 
was almost impossible, for any moving ob- 
ject was now to be construed into a lurking 
foe. During the day our rear and flanks 
were harassed, but the c@valry—feeling much 
assurance from the splendid base supplied 
by the foot troops—gallantly charged the 
enemy at every favorable opportunity, clear- 
ing the trails, and occasionally upsetting a 
warrior, Qur commander was_ evidently 
choosing his own time and battle-field. 

Near the Spokane River a camp was made, 
and a halt ordered near the beautiful timber 
grove in the midst of which are situated the 
* Four Lakes °—clear, deep bodies of water, 
with pebbly shores, each some miles in cir- 
cumference. ‘The whole body of the enemy 
seemed to have concentrated near this spot, 
and it became evident that our further pro- 
gress would be vigorously disputed. A day of 
comparative rest was, however, taken; mean- 
while, everything was put in preparation for 
a lively brush on the morrow. ‘lhe Indians 
felt confident, and constantly assailed our 
outer guards, till almost a line of battle had 
to be maintained and the call to arms was 
constantly sounded. 

A rule adopted by the commander requir- 
ed each company to be promptly in line one 
hour before daybreak, and there remain till 
all objects were discernible, and a_ thorough 
inspection of the pickets made. On the 
following morning, unusually early, the 
troops were assigned their parts in the day's 
work; the herds quietly gathered and se- 
cured, the civil employés placed in proper 
stations as reserves, with one company of ar- 
tillery as camp guard. Every man connected 
with this expedition was armed, and no su- 
periluous person was tolerated. Proper de- 
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fensive works were constructed, and signal 
communication regularly kept up with the 
advancing column. The troops now moved 
out directly towards the enemy; gradually 
every portion took up the part allotted in 
the programme: the infantry made a detour 
through the forest to flank the high, grassy 
bluffs, on which the Indians had assembled 
in ureatest numbers; the artillery deployed, 
and moved forward to support the dragoons, 
who charged the bluff directly in front, re- 
ceiving only a feeble volley. 

lnmediately the signal fires from some half 
dozen points communicated to the enemy 
that the fight had begun. On reaching the 
top, the dragoons could plainly see the In- 
dians now routed from the woods on the 
right, by the infantry under command of 
Captain Dent —gathering in the great plain 
and soon their complete foree was 
in our front. ‘They kept up a constant fir- 
Ing, some crawling close to our lines, deliver- 
ing a shot, and rapidly retreating. Soon the 
artillery gained the heights, and again de- 
vioving with extensive intervals, joined the 
intintry, Who were advancing round the base, 
wcompanied by the howitzer battery, that 
ever and anon belched forth a round of 
s/herical case, or sent a screaming sheil over 
and through the now restless enemy. At a 
from our commander-in-chief, the 
whole line moved forward; the dragoons de- 
pioved directly in front of the artillery line, 
who cxchanged shots with the enemy through 
tie intervals of the cavalry, who were thus 
envied to. descend slowly, keeping their 
horses well in hand. Now the whole field 
was in plain view. The thousand mounted 
braves, in their gaudiest paint and trappings, 
rusting to and fro, dismounting, firing, re- 
and quickly changing position; 
the dense smoke from the moss-hung firs, lit 
as beacons by the Indians; the advancing 
ine of blue-coats, with flashing blade and 
siuning musket, made a spectacle both rare 
and splendid. 

('n nearing the plain, the cavalry com- 
mander galloped well out‘into the right, and 
orcered the charge sounded ; the signal was 
rfejeated by every trumpeter in the com- 
IV. 
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mand, and quicker than tongue can describe, 
the troops were in the midst of the enemy, 
shooting from pistol and carbine, and slash- 
ing with sabre. ‘The boasting red man fled ; 
those who could, made their escape, while 
the slain and wounded were soon made tro- 
phies by our Indian allies, following close on 
our heels. ‘The plain was cleared, and brok- 
en detachments of our horsemen chased 
frazments of the hostile force over and be- 
yond the adjoining hills. 

In due time these parties were recalled, 
and the troops, assembling in larger com- 
mands, took up the return march to camp, 
some miles away. Before we reached camp, 
however, groups of the enemy could be seen 
reorganizing, and some daring bands _fol- 
lowed us up, exchanging shots until we were 
well within our own picket line. ‘This dem- 
onstration went to show that they did not 
acknowledge permanent defeat, but would 
be ready for assault or defence to-morrow. 

After the close of this hot and exciting 
day, following on days and nights of watch 
and waking, the whole command were worn 
and weary ; and our commander, anticipa- 
ting our needs, ordered the small supply 
of stimulant that had been brought along 
to be equitably distributed. The battle had 
been won. The enemy had been fully test- 
ed, and our own capacity noted, so a little 
artificial life received at such a time well sup- 
plemented our tough bread and bacon, and 
no doubt reénforced many an aged veteran 
and slender recruit. Another day of camp 
was taken to properly prepare for the on- 
ward march of yet many miles. Then, as 
usual, before the streaks of earliest dawn, all 
fell promptly into column, and on we moved. 
Scarcely two miles were traversed before the 
gathering bands and single scouts of the ene- 
emy were seen, causing us to deploy speedily, 
and the customary fusilade to take place in 
front, flank, and rear. ‘The Indians now at- 
tempted to check us by firing the grass ; and 
a grand sight it made—the leaping flames, 
behind which the naked savages plunged and 
yelled, shooting from their horses and mak- 
ing desperate efforts to retard our march. 
The rattling of our own musketry, the boom- 
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ing of our little cannons, and the defiant 
shouts of our own troops convinced the foe 
before the day was done that we had come to 
stay. At the end of twelve miles the Spo- 
kane River was gained. This was a goal to us, 
for after sweeping the timber near the banks 
we soon established ourselves in camp, while 
the Indians sought the farther shore and 
slackened or quite discontinued their fire. 
The lovely stream was greatly enjoyed by 
~ our dust and powder begrimed boys in blue, 
who now felt sure they could keep the ene- 
my well before them. So song, story, and 
recital enlivened the bivouac, and all hailed 
with delight the near approach of the closing 
scenes. ‘These were not, however, to take 
place just yet. Many, from excitement or 
fatigue, lingered in little knots, surmising 
what the coming day would bring forth, or 
listening with curious emotion to the cries 
‘and moanings of the Indian women on the 
hills beyond the river, as they sought and at- 
tended their wounded braves; and the fa- 
miliar death chant was recognizéd by some 
of us who had before heard this melancholy 
sound. In that far north country, the sky is 
studded nightly with brilliant gems, but on 
this occasion of our travel, the great comet 
of *58 illuminated the heavens with a splen- 
dor that paled the lesser lights. This phe- 
nomenon was taken by the Indians as a 
warning of disaster, as we afterwards learned. 
After enjoying this, our second night of 
triumph, we took up the line of march for 
the mountains which towered miles in our 
front. Here dwelt the Cceur d’Alene tribe. 
Our route led us directly up the stream, and 
although kept well on the alert exchanging 
shots with the now somewhat scattered en- 
emy, all enjoyed the tramp through the lovely 
forest, whose edge we entered at this point 
of our campaign, where the cool, refreshing 
river was constantly in view, and the blis- 
tered feet of our footmen breaking through 
the worn boots could be laved at will as they 
trudged onward. ‘The beautiful Falls of the 
Spokane were passed ex route, and several 
of our many artists put them on paper. By 
diverging a few miles we made camp beside 
a pretty creek, on which was conferred by the 
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accident of our presence, and what happened 
there, the title of Hangman’s Creek; for here 
two Indians from the enemy who came in-- 
what the nature of theirerrand I did not learn 
—were hanged before dark. an 
Qur route the day following took us be- 
side the river; the next likewise, and many 
more. Only slight skirmishing took place, 
but towards evening of a certain day some- 
thing resembling smoke was seen on the 
mountains to our right. All called it smoke 
except our guide, who told the commander 
it was dust; that the Indians were driving 
their stock out of reach, entrusting this mat. 
ter, most probably, to the squaws and children, 
while the braves intervened to protect them. 
The dragoons were instantly dispatched in 
pursuit, and at the end of a ten-mile gallop 
the immense herd was overhauled. The 
herders were not quite so helpless as was fore- 
told, for there was a sharp skirmish betore 
we captured the stock. However, after a 
short rally and effort by those troopers tarth- 
est in advance, the herders were driven away 
without loss on either side ; the animals were 
surrounded after hard riding (for they were 
no less alarmed than their owners) and turned 
in the direction of the river. ‘They num- 
bered something over twelve hundred. On 
reaching camp, well on in the night, a large 
corral was found prepared, and with the aid 
of our own vaqueros all were securely 
penned. A delay of several days was here 
made, and to the infantry was assigned the 
duty of shooting and destroying this pro- 
perty. None of us who are still alive will 
ever forget this unpleasant and mournful 
sight. The neighing of horses and calling 
of colts and dams made the nights hideous 
during our stay at this place. A painful ep- 
sode in the campaign, but unavoidable, no 
doubt. Some distance further on the com- 
mand crossed the river. The foot ‘troops 
were ferried over by the horsemen. About 


this time all fighting ceased, and our princl- 
pal duty on the march was to destroy the 
resources of the enemy—caches of grain 
and potatoes, several fields of wheat, cultl- 
vated no doubt by half breeds, and numer- 
Ous canoes and small boats which were dis- 
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covered on the lakes. It was a most en- 
livening sight, at times, to see the long line of 
cavalry strung out by file ascending the 
mountain, each trooper buried in the midst 
of some half dozen enormous sheaves of rye 
or wheat, carried along for horse food, as the 
erass was now dry and scarce. 

linally, a regular halt was called on reach- 
ing the Catholic Mission of Cceur d'Alene. 
The Mission Indians told us the enemy was 
beaten, and sued for peace and pardon. 
Now large councils were held and a stay of 
some days was made. Here messengers 
were dispatched to the Indians, and shortly 
some few appeared. After parley, they de- 
parted and returned, bringing in others lad- 
en with traps and stock, the product of their 
previous victories. During these negotia- 
tions several of the Indians were hung, upon 
conviction of crimes occurring far back in 
time. 

| may here mention that the ceremony of 
mass was recited each day by the Mission 
Indians, as also vespers in the evening. 
About forty or fifty seemed to participate, 
and the singing was most powerful, if not 
musical. (Quite a queer sensation it was, to 
be awakened about midnight by these exer- 
cises; and glancing up towards the great, 
rude chape! on the hill, the sleepy camper 
would be fully aroused by the brilliant illumi- 
nation, as all the paraphernalia of the church 
were there in use and keeping. The good 
father mustered a small but most devoted 
flock, but whether their peace and loyalty 
extended beyond the church, I know not. 

When all business connected with this 
vicinity had been transacted, the order of 
march was resumed. We did not proceed 
far in the former direction, but changed grad- 
ually, till all could perceive that we were on 
the return. At the end of each day’s march 
a council was called, doubtless prearranged 
by our commander, and at each such coun- 
cil, two, three, and sometimes four Indians 
Were condemned and hanged. ‘The power 
to procure information possessed by Colonel 
Wright was truly wonderful, and many rene- 
gades and murderers of former years he 
brought forth to be convicted —some by their 
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own people, and some, strange to say, by 
their own tongue, though fully aware what 
fate awaited them. The Indians were thor- 
oughly subdued, and though these councils 
were really investigations, no culprit denied 
the charge. During one of these talks it was 


ascertained that a powerful chief, one Ohi, 


was in thevicinity. Bya species of commu- 
nication known only to the commander, he 
was brought in. ‘Then it was learned that 
his son, called (QQualmsham, a chief likewise, 
but one of the most cruel, lingered near. 
He was informed that he must present him- 
self, or his father would hang. I well re- 
member his entry into camp, accompanied 
by his two beautiful wives. He was armed 
cap-a-pie, and mounted on a handsome 
charger, gayly draped with silver mountings. 
He had the benefit of a separate tribunal, 
and after short shrift was hanged from one 
of the topmost branches of a minaret pine. 
He begged for life vociferously, pledging 
money, horse, and other possessions. After 
the execution, one of his women rode rapidly 
up to the Colonel’s tent, and planted the 
long and beautifully bedecked medicine 
stick directly in its front. This implement 
of religious sorcery is a shaft or pole about 
eight feet long, covered neatly with buckskin, 
on which are sewed beads distributed in 
parti-color, some disposed in rings and other 
figures at intervals; bands of the same in re- 
lief, as it were, are fastened to the topmost 
end; a large rosette of velvet decks the tip, 
through which the long steel spear is inserted 
into the pole. ‘This stick is always the 
property of a chief, and is supposed to guard 
him from harm in life, and secure happiness 
for him in the world to come, if used as 
prescribed by the medicine-man. 

At the first council held, a number of hos- 
tages were exacted from the tribes arraigned. 
These are always sub-chiefs and leading men 
with their families. This demand was con- 
tinued at every other council, till the num- 
ber was thirty or more. The last talk was 
held in the country of the Palouses, and this 
tribe received a hard reckoning, as they had, 
on every occasion, left their own grounds, 
and helped in the quarrels of others, thereby 
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forfeiting the virtue of defending their own. 
This action constituted, in the eyes of our 
commander, just cause for indictment, though 
among us civilized beings I have heard it 
spoken of as heroism and chivalry; but our 
Indian wards must remain at home where 
we can find them, and where they can be 
properly accounted for. After the proper 
amount of retribution had been inflicted on 
these several tribes, and they had been duly 
dispersed with ringing admonition from our 
chieftain, preparation was made for our final 
return; and the first of November found us 
jogging along towards the Snake Kiver. 

As we descended the great bluffs leading 
to the crossing of the river, the little tempor- 
ary garrison on the other side paraded in 
front of their work, while the gunners onthe 
rampart discharged a royal salute in our 
honor—such a one as a Brigadier General is 
entitled to receive—and all sincerely hoped 
this compliment might be an augury of our 
commander's deserved promotion. few 
days more brought us to our point of first de- 
parture ; and on our arrival a general asscm- 


~bly of all the Cayuse, the Umatilla, and the 


Walla Walla Indians was ordered. ‘This 
last act of the war was carried out with much 
ceremony, and the result was the hanging of 
six offenders. Among the number was our 
old friend Wildcat, who left four pretty wives 
to mourn his loss. ‘The troops were now 
regularly inspected by Brigadier-General 
Mansfield, who had arrived shortly before 
from Washington. He gave great praise to 
the command for. their generally serviceable 
appearance and excellent drill. 

A little occurrence, which may be worth 
mentioning, took place just before getting 
back. After crossing the Snake River, the 
dragoons, being in the advance, repaired di- 
rectly to camp, and while the artillery were 
slowly filing up through the long gulch, in 
which runs the ‘fucanon Creek, a commotion 
was observed in front. It was communicated 
back along the tortuous winding line of foot- 
men that our important prisoner of war, the 
Chief Ohi, had escaped. He had been placed 
especially in charge of the officer at the head 
of this column. <A cavalryman, who hap- 


pened to be detained behind these troops, 
hearing of the trouble ahead, pushed rapidly 
along the trail, crowding those in the way on 
one side. Onreaching the front, he descried 
the doughty chief making off “over the 
hills and far away.” After a short run he 
was overtaken by the soldier ; but as he also 
was mounted, he refused to halt, whereupon 
he was summarily shot and killed. ‘The 
officer who had him in keeping was almost 
unarmed, having nothing but a sword, which, 
owing to a rain the night before, became so 
rusted in the scabbard as to resist every effort 
to draw it; he received, indeed, several se- 
vere raps from the bone whip of the Indian. 
This all occurred during a moment’s separ- 
ation of the officer from his command, on 
account of the irregularities of the ground. 

The campaign being now virtually over, 
the troops were ordered to their several sta- 
tions, to reach which consumed yet some 
weeks; and so the Northwest relapsed into a 
peace that has never been disturbed except 
in 1877, when the outbreak of the hitherto 
peaceful and reliable Nez Percés took place. 
On the campaign just finished, about forty 
Indians had been killed, and twenty or more 
hanged ; about thirteen hundred head of 
horses had been captured, and _ nearly all 
slain; also other property of considerable 
value taken: and the troops had_ suffered 
scarcely any loss, only four being wounded 
and two killed, and two died of poison by 
thoughtlessly eating wild roots. | Everything 
attempted had been successful: and thus was 
the frontier placed in safety, all through the 
careful and energetic work of Colonel George 
Wright, and his brave and disciplined com- 
mand. 

In conclusion, I will mention the names 
of the officers most prominent in rank, as my 
recollection serves me. The three arms ot 
the service were commanded respectively by 
the officers present highest in rank; thus, the 
cavalry was commanded by Major W. . 
Greer, First Dragoons; the artillery by Ma- 
jor kk. E. Keyes, Third Artillery ; the infan- 
try by Captain F. Dent, Ninth Artillery. 
Among the company commanders were Cap- 
tains E. V. Cord, Wise, Hardie, and D. A. 
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1834. | . Indians of the 
Russell—all subsequently generals in the 
army during the Civil War. Lieutenant Law- 
rence Kip was there, and published his very 
interesting diary of the events and marches. 
The medical department was represented by 
surseons McParlin, ‘Tom Hammond, and 
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Randolph; and as_ before mentioned, the 
transportation received the personal super- 
vision of Captain Ralph W. Kirkham, after. 
wards a strong candidate for the position of 
Chief Quarter Master of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, now an opulent citizen of Oakland. 


INDIANS OF THE 


Tutrty years ago, this North Pacifie re- 
gion was filled with hostile Indians, who had 
just waged one war, and were making ready 
tocommence another. From the sage plains 
of Northern California to the rocky shores 
of British Columbia, numerous tribes existed 
along the coast and in the interior. They 
occupied a region five hundred miles square, 
and over all that territory a weird influence 
prevailed, for unseen runners came and went 
with messages of peace or war. During the 
occupancy of the whites the Indians have 
sehiom, if ever, been at war among them- 
selves. ‘the exception has been when par- 
ties have organized, as the Warm Spring 
scouts did under General Crook, in his war 
against the Snakes in Southern-Middle Ore- 
gon, and again under General Jeff. C. Davis, 
acunst the Modocs. In early times they 
were strongly allied, and suddenly, in 1855, 
they precipitated a war that required all the 
power of Oregon Territory to quell it. 

[hie war was waged on the North, in the 
interior, eastward, and more especially among 
the Indians of Southern Oregon. The set- 
tlers turned out cheerfully as volunteers 
There were then a large proportion—much 
larzer than exist here now—among us of 
frontiersmen, who were handy with the rifle. 
They were eager for the chase, be the game 
Indian, elk, or bear. I remember distinctly 
the interest with which we watched for “ news 
trom the war.” There was no daily stage, no 
telegraph, and no frequency of mail privi- 
News did come, however, and it was 
sometimes terrible. ‘The Rogue Rivers burn- 
cd many a home and massacred many a 
family. Afterwards, when the mining dis- 
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tricts of Eastern Oregon and Idaho were 
opened, Indians there made some resistance. 
Within the last decade we have had war 
with Bannocks, Modocs, and Nez Percés— 
who were all nomadic races—but within a 
quarter of a century the old tribes of this re- 
gion have been subjugated, and become sat- 
isfied they had nothing to gain by fighting 
with the whites. Slowly but surely they were 
retired on reservations. The few that hung 
about the settlements gave up the ‘Noble 
Game of War,” and became “ hewers of 
wood and drawers of water,” generally for 
the dispensers of their worst foe, the deadly 
fire-water. 

One old chieftain of Southern Oregon, 
who was the war chief of the Rogue Rivers 
through the deadly campaign of ’55-’56, and 
whose hand fed the burning brand to many 
blazing homes in that beautiful and Eden- 
like valley, was sent in chains to San Fran- 
cisco, to be immured in Alcatraz. Old Sam 
made a last display of his power in an at- 
tempt to capture the steamer that took him. 
He was successful for a while, but didn’t 
‘understand the ropes” well enough to han- — 
dle a great ocean steamer all by himself, 
shackled as he was. ‘That was the last heroic 
incident of the Western tribes. 

Then came the era of subjugation. The 
Indians were gathered on reservations, and 
fed and guarded by military. A young man 
named Sheridan, a lieutenant of infantry, 
was one of their guardian angels at that pe- 
riod. ‘That was a speculative epoch of his- 
tory. Indian agents were appointed to look 
after those wards of the government, and 
see if they were treated according to law 


That was a time when bran and shorts passed 
readily for flour, and “ bull beef” was consid- 
ered wholesome diet for aboriginal stomachs. 
Indian agents became rich by some sudden 
stroke, as if they had mysteriously touched 
Aladdin’s lamp. ‘The savages became poor 
literally, as to flesh, soul, and purse—and 
savage. They diedoff. The miserable rem- 
nant of them dragged out a loathsome exist- 
ence. I had the wretchedness to spend one 
season in proximity to an Indian Agency. 
The mercury that winter was for weeks 10° 
to 33° below zero, but the Indians, and the 
whites that governed and guarded them, 
were morally lower than that. At that time 
—about 1860—there were tribes of the 
North—such as the Coeur d’Alenes and Nez 
Percés— under missionary teachings and 
care, that had some marks of decency, but 
the Indians on the newly established res- 
ervations were poor and ignorant; no effort 
was made for their improvement. An Indian 
Agency was considered a source of wealth. 
One fact that my children can remember in 
connection with me will be, that in 1865, at 
Washington, I declined the offer from an 
Oregon senator of an Indian Agency in 
Idaho. 

The early missionaries: effected but little. 
The Methodist mission in the Willamette 
had no good results so far as the Indian 
was concerned. Dr. Whitman taught the 
Cayuses and Unmatillas for eleven years, 
and then came the Whitman massacre. The 
Nez Percés, under Rev. Spaulding, did bet- 
ter. “The Cceur d’Alenes, under the Catho- 
lics, have remained at peace, and have done 
well. The general condition of the Indians 
up to 1864 may be called savage, and showed 
no progress; but I wish to take up their con- 
dition since that time, to show the effect of 
care and teaching well applied. In a gen- 
eral sense we may say that, for the twenty 
years since 64, there has been a different 
system and decided effort. The results are 
fairly gratifying. 

Having recently had the pleasure of meet- 
ing General Nelson A. Miles, and had oppor- 
tunity for free conversation with him concern- 
ing the Indians of this department—the mil- 
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itary department of the Columbia — I have 
become interested in his views of the Indian 
question—views that well become a success. 
ful soldier and an honorable man. ‘The 
twenty years just elapsed have not witnessed 
any unusual effort for reforming and imygov- 
ing the Indians, and it is therefore all the 
more certain that their success and improve- 
ment—though partial—indicates their abil- 
ity to become actually civilized and self-sup- 
porting. Inthe Pacific far West there are 
fifteen Indian reservations, with about fifteen 
millions of acres of land, generally of excel- 
lent quality. The Flatheads are too recently 
reached by the railroad to be well understood, 
but their farms on the Jocko River show 
a tendency to improvement. Coming west 
we find the great interior basin that has. the 
Rocky Mountains on the east and the Cas- 
cade ranges on the west for its limits, and 
extends vaguely north and south a long way. 
In this region of rolling uplands and grassy 
plains are different bands that have much 
the same nature, and are nearly allied in 
many respects, though grouped under differ- 
ent leaders in small bodies. These are the 
hunting tribes, who live by the chase and 
have their salmon fisheries on the Columbia. 
Further south they are represented by Kla- 
maths and Modocs. It is safe to say that 
these people, where they have remained on 
reservations and applied themselves to agri- 
culture, have done well. ‘They have dem- 
onstrated their desire to be educated and 
civilized, and their willingness to labor when 
they see actual results from it. 

The Cceur d’Alenes are Catholics, and are 
very peaceable. In 1882 they produced 
30,000 bushels of grain for sale. I once 
met their Chief, Sultees, who was a warrior 
with the rest of them thirty years ago. He 
and his people are practically civilized, and 
have a very beautiful country. It will illus- 
trate their progress to say that Sultees (as a 
merchant who says he invites him to his fam- 
ily table told me), has a comfortable covered 
carriage and a pair of matched bays to draw 
it. His accumulations from honest trade 
and traffic are considerable, and this coin he 
was then, in May, 1882, loaning at Spokane 
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~ Falls on mortgage at two per cent. per month 
interest. If that doesn’t show the refine- 
ment of civilization, what can? | 

The Yakimas, of Eastern Washington, 
close to the Cascade Mountains, have excel- 
lent land, and have for many years until 
lately had the benefit of Rev. J. F. Wilbur’s 
best efforts. Father Wilbur is a Methodist, 
a practical man, and genuine Christian. He 
has done everything for those people, and 
they have made great improvement under 
his administration. The Nez Pereés and 
Cayuses have large and valuable reservations, 
and have made good advance in cultivation 
and genuine civilization, 

The Warm Springs reservation has half a 
dozen bands upon it—all naturally allied — 
who were twenty years ago as degraded as 
possible. They were diseased and dying 
off rapidly, when Captain John Smith, who 
dicd only a few days ago, became their guar- 
dian. Under President Grant’s plan for al- 
lowing religious denominations to control 
agencies, the Presbyterians presented Captain 
Smith for this position. ‘Those tribes live as 
his monument. ‘They have become civilized; 
they adopt Christianity and discard polyg- 
amy; they work well on their farms; they 
have become virtuous, and have even out- 
crown disease; have become healthy, and as 
race have begun to increase. ‘The Warm 
Springs bands may not be perfect yet, but 
their improvement exceeds the ordinary 
lunits of belief. Look at them as they were 
in 64 and as they are in ’84, and we are com- 
peiled to believe that the Indian question has 
great possibilities. 

Very nearly kindred to the Modocs were 
the Klamaths, who occupy the Lake region 
near the California line east of the Cascade 
Kine. I know them well, as I lived a 
- Month in 1873 at their Agency during the 
Modoe War, ‘Their present agent tells me 
that the ten years’ time since then has seen 
them make great improvement. ‘Their land 
is too cold to grow even rye or turnips with 
certainty. They have grass, and the marsh 
ind grows a species of wild rice called weeus, 
found in the pod of the water lily ; they also 
dix camas and kowse freely. They have 
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horses and cattle and make good use of both. 
The Klamaths have sixty four-horse teams 
among them. ‘They do all the hauling for 
the government post, and so earn what 
money they need to buy flour and groceries. 
They are independent and happy. All these 
tribes referred to can build good houses. 
They have saw mills on their reservations, 
and cut and haul the logs and saw the lum- 
ber themselves when there is no regular saw- 
yer. Many of them are fair mechanics. 
Most of them live in civilized fashion, and 
their children are schooled. 

I have given this brief glance at the In- 
dian tribes of the “Inland Empire” to com- 
pare the then and now, the darkness of 1864 
with the light of 1884. Some credit must 
be given to the policy of General Grant, who 
permitted the different churches to take 
charge of the various agencies, with, in this 
region, very favorable average results. There 
have been a few very zealous workers among 
these Christian agents. Some were success- 
ful in securing the confidence of their wards, 
and by so doing they could be far more 
useful. An Indian has respect for truth and 
integrity; when they respect their agent, they 
can be handled easily, and unless they do, 
they will not show him respect or attention. 

We come, now, to the more numerous In 
dian bands west of the Cascades, in Oregon 
and Washington. 

After 1856 the subjugated tribes of South- 
ern Oregon were removed to reservations on 
the coast adjoining the Willamette Valley. 
No great care was taken to improve them, 
and they decreased in numbers rapidly for 
some time. ‘Those Indians have also begun 
to live in civilized fashion and grow crops 
for sale. I occasionally in summer time see 
an Indian family going past in their wagon, 
looking for all the world like the more com- 
mon sort of whites, certainly having a look 
of comfort about them. Inquire, and you 
will learn that they are going to visit some 
friend, or making an excursion to the berry 
fields in the Caseade mountains. I con- 
versed with their agent who has been in 
charge many years, and he says they make 
continual progress. But he also says they 
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ought to be decidedly changed in their re- 
lations; that they take a great interest in 
public affairs, and when an election is held 
they attend, and will look on with eagerness. 
This agent has resigned; he therefore tells 
the truth freely, and he advocates breaking 
up all agencies and reservations, and making 
the Indians on them take up land and pay 
taxes as citizens. 

Over on the coast of Washington ‘lerri- 
tory, and on the waters of Puget Sound, 
there are at least half a dozen reservations, 
with bands of Indians occupying them. 
They all seem to be progressing and improv- 
ing in some measure, and it is true of these, 
as of almost every reservation east of the 
Cascade ranges, that they occupy far more 
land than they require, and stand in the way 
of the whites. The Nez Percés Indians 
claim under treaty a vast tract of excellent 
country, which they do not pretend to oc- 
cupy. The Yakimas have a wide region as- 
signed to them of the very richest of soil, and 
do not use it. The Cceur d’Alene tribe have 
the most fertile tract known in the upper 
country, and make whites pay tribute for the 
timber in their mountains. Everywhere com- 
plaint is made that the Indian blocks the 
way, and has land he cannot use. ‘This es- 
pecially applies to the Umiatillas, who are 
now surrounded by farms. ‘The transition 
from the adjoining farms of the whites to the 
barren waste of the reservation — barren, 
though the richest of soil, and only lacking 
cultivation—-is very striking. 

The Indian has too much land everywhere, 
and his conditions are generally unwhole- 
some. ‘The tribal arrangement should cease ; 
the lands should be bought back from them, 
as was done or agreed upon lately with Mo- 
ses, and the other bands on the Columbia 
river reservation. ‘The Indians have made 
some improvement, but not enough. ‘They 
are, In a measure, dependent, and it is the 
interest of many persons to keep them so, 
and especially of the agents in charge of 
them. General Miles takes sincere interest 
in them, and his experience has been very 
general. He took the wildest of Sioux off 
the war path; gave them land; taught them 
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to till it, and in one season made them self. 
supporting. ‘That was years ago, and they 
remain so yet. He takes a liberal and hu- 
mane view of this important question, and a 
right one. He has became convinced that 
the Indian will work; that he is ambitious 
to learn; that he wishes to be a citizen; and 
he claims for him that he should become one 
—a citizen and tax-payer. He asserts that 
the true policy is to purchase the reservations, 
locate all Indians in severalty on the public 
domain, with a proviso that their lands can- 
not be sold for at least twenty-five years; 
assist them to become self-supporting by 
making part payment for their lands in farm 
utensils and building materials, with some 
sheep and cattle. The Indians will take 
naturally to stock-raising. Provide them — 
with schools, and endow them with land 
with individual tenure, and they will possess 
a manhood and independence they never 
have had, and never can have, under the 
tribal system and on their reservations. 

Not long since I saw at Portland a mili- 
tary looking company in gray marching the 
street. I was in their rear, and remarked 
the tall, straight, soldierly forms of the boys, 
and wondered who they were. ‘They proved 
to be Indian cadets from the school main- 
tained by government at Forest Grove. ‘That 
school is a credit to the Indian race and an 
honor to our government. It has_ proved 
that the Indian boy and girl are capable of 
rising in the scale of humanity. ‘There are 
some touching stories told in connection 
with it. A year or so ago a blanketed sav- 
age brought his boy to go to the school. 
The lad was unkempt and poorly clad, but 
he had a bright face and made a good 
scholar. Last summer he went home tor 
the vacation —changed indeed ; his natty 
uniform became him well; he was a trim- 
looking lad for any country. But he couldnt 
recognize the father he expected to meet him. 
The older Indian, it seems, was afraid this 
son would be ashamed of him, so he, too, 
tried to be civilized. He had his long hair 
cut, and bought himself a suit of plain “store 
clothes.” Each was so changed he did not 
recognize the other for a time, and when they 
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finally met and saw the change time had 
effected, father and son—stoical sons of the 
wilds as they were — embraced and wept. 
The necessity of educating those people is 
pliin enough. It need not be very expen- 
sive to do it, either, if we consider that there 
are abandoned military posts through this 
department, and others that will soon have 
to be closed. Several such can be found in 
this military department, so General Miles 
tells me; and he further says the Indians can 
furnish from their farms supplies for the 
maintenance of their children. 

It seems impossible to place the Indians 
where they will not be in the way of the 
whites, and liable to be imposed on by rough 
characters. No man will dispute the justice 
of allowing the Indians to locate lands as 
the whites do ; and as they are inclined to 
be pastoral, they can be allowed enough to 
atiord grazing land on the rougher sections 
of country. Break up the reservation sys- 
tem; locate every family in severalty, and 
treat them) kindly and reasonably in settling 
them on their own lands, and we shall have 
ny more Indian question to vex us forever 
more. General Miles is very earnest in pre- 
senting this matter, and takes a deep inter- 
estin all that pertains to the Indians. He 
does not undervalue them, but has great 
contidence in their desire to become civilized 
and their ability to achieve civilization. 

The greatest prejudice now exists against 
them on the part of many whites, because 
they find great tracts of rich land lying idle 
that are set aside as Indian reservations. 
The overplus of Indian lands, above the 
needs of the tribes, amounts to millions of 
acres in this military department. Their 
lands do not belong to the Indians generally, 
and they are not encouraged to improve 
The whites feel that it is an out- 
race that they are not allowed to locate on 
them. Carry out the policy advocated by 
(xenerals Crook and Miles—the two most 
successful of our Indian fighting generals— 
both of whom believe that the Indian de- 
etyes good treatment, and will appreciate 
it if he gets it—and we shall see the Indians 
removed from all tribal conditions and the 
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attendant superstitions, and become self-re- 
specting citizens. As they stand to-day, 
the efforts to improve them are in a measure 
inoperative. They have no such indepen- 
dence as is necessary to give them self-re- 
spect. ‘They have shown a capacity to im- 
prove that is deserving of our consideration. 
If they choose lands, it will be together, in 
favorite localities, in small valleys, where 
they can make a community and support 
schools. When all are located, at least half 
their best lands will revert to our govern- 
ment and increase the public domain. There 
will be no conflict between them and the 
whites —no jealousy. ‘The possibility for 
their improvement will be greatly increased, 
and the condition of both whites and In- 
dians will be decidedly advanced. 

The small remnant of the great tribes that 
formerly occupied this continent has some 
claim upon our consideration. If there ever 
has been an instance where a treaty with In- 
dians was executed promptly and justly, it 
has been an exception. Our national his- 
tory — and all history from Columbus until 
now —has been a record of injustice. It 
will be tardy justice at the best, but our nation 
owes it to whites and Indians alike to help 
the Indians to forsake savagery and induce 
them to become producing and self-support- 
ing. In many instances they are so already. 
There is evidence that with proper encour- 
agement they .will become good citizens. ” 
Let us give them, then, this needed encour- 
agement and opportunity. If the treaties 
are all abrogated by repurchase of their res- 
ervations, and the military depart ment Is left 
to carry out the new policy, in a brief space 
the Indians will become land owners and 
citizens, and begin to swell the products and 
increase the wealth of our nation. 

The latest Indian imbroglio that arose in 
our region remains yet unsatisfied, and illus- 
trates the faults of our Indian policy. Moses 
was a man of strong character, who drew to 
himself a large following, irrespective of tr 
bal allegiance. He and his people were 
“ dreamers,” equivalent to being spiritualists. 
Much was feared fron their superstition, but 
while it is certain that Moses could have pre- 
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cipitated war on the settlements, he fortu- 
nately had too much sense to do it, and re- 
strained his young men. ‘They occupied a 
wide region of plains in the Big Bend of the 
Columbia River for some years, but stock 
men came in there, and negotiations ended in 
setting aside over 300,000 acres adjoining the 
British line for his band and others that were 
in the way of progress. It was supposed 
that the rough country given them was en- 
tirely out of the white man’s way; but mines 
were discovered near the northern line, and 
in response to representations, President Ar- 
thur summarily cut off a million acres from 
the Columbia River reserve, and threw it 
open for the whites. This was an insult to 


Moses, as it lessened his influence with his. 


people, who thought he had secured the land 
for them. His pride was hurt, and all the 
other Indian bands through the interior were 
alarmed to sce their common rights invaded. 
The question with them was: “ How long 
before the President will take away our 
land?” It is easy to perceive the effect on 
the Indians of all this region. ‘Trouble be- 
gan to foment; runners were sent about, and 
disaffection was apparent to the military de- 
partment. 

General Miles became very apprehensive. 
He sent tor Moses, and had a long talk with 
the old chief, who bitterly complained of the 
personal disrespect to himself, and the hizh- 
handed dishonesty in this act of government. 
General Miles ts one of the most successful 
of generals in Indian wars, and he also com- 
mands respect from the Indians by truly 
honest treatment of them. He realized the 
danger, took Moses and some others to 
Washington, in charge of Captain Baldwin, 
an experienced officer, who was mainly in- 
strumental in securing a settlement of affairs 
on a new basis. It was agreed that the Co- 
lumbia River reserve should be abandoned, 
and the Indians take up land in severalty 
where they preferred. Some, who had begun 
farming on the old reserve, stayed there; 
others —including Moses and his people— 
took up land on the Colville reservation, to 
the east of the old reseryation. The Colvilles 
have made good advance and live well. 
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Their chief is a remarkable man, who freely 
welcomes all other Indians to his reserve. 
By the agreement made at Washington, 


schools were to be established, mills put up, 


and farming implements furnished. But for 
the whole tract of nearly four millions of 
acres the Indians are to receive benefits to 
cost less than $100,000. ‘They were de- 
lighted with the prospect of schooling their 
children and becoming civilized. This agrec- 
ment needs ratification by Congress. ‘The 
Indians are waiting for their tools, wagons, 
and supplies to begin spring work, and do 
not dare to finally locate until Congress has 
ratified the agreement. Here is a simple 
matter of business that it would seem could 
be accomplished in an hour, but nothing 
has been done. ‘The thousands of Indians 
through the inland country are watching to 
sce Whether the government deals fairly with 
their allies. The different bands that are 
directly interested present an interesting pic- 
ture of a savage people anxious and willing 
to become civilized, waiting with intense ap- 
prehension for the fulfillment of the agree- 
ment made with them. ‘The military, who 
have been instrumental in solving the ques- 
tion of peace so favorably, are deeply inter- 
ested. General Miles recognizes that honor- 
able conduct towards this people is impera- 
tively necessary, and that no other course 
can safely be pursued. It is creditable both 
to the head and heart of this distinguished 
officer that he holds the welfare of the abor- 
iginal race closely at heart, and is deeply in- 
terested in securing their progress. His 
view is the right one —that they should hold 
land and become citizens, obey the laws and 
pay taxes, be educated to make citizens, and 
become producers. ‘This matter of the agree- 
ment with Moses and others he considers 
of great importance. It is now spring,’ and 
the Indians need thetr supplies as agreed; but 
the government follows the same inert policy 
as ever, and their interests are neglected, 
Worse still, the word pledged to them ts 
forfeited. No wonder that they look with 
scorn upon the President. General Miles 
once had a conference with some wild plains 
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Indians, and proposed that a delegation 
should go to Washington. One old chief 
objected. He had been there once, and 
“the President had lied to him.” The 
general tried to explain or modify the expres- 
sion. ‘* No,” said the blanketed savage, “the 
President lied to me; he made promises he 
did not keep.” ‘Time after time he repeated 
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it with scorn, but finally said: “ You haven't 
lied to us yet; we will try you awhile.” They 
did try him, and in response to his advice 
took land and cultivated it, and from that 
day those barbarous Sioux have been self- 
supporting, all because they had confidegce 
in General Miles and followed his coun- 
sel. 
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SANTIAGO, the capital of Chile, stands on 
the banks of Rio Mapoche, on a plateau 
overlooked by the mighty Cordillera de los 
Andes, and elevated eighteen hundred feet 
above sea-level. The city, founded by Pedro 
Valdivia, is laid out in squares and divided 
into halves by the Alameda, an alley-way ex- 
tending from the railroad depot at the west 
end to the hill or «77v of Santa Lucia at the 
east end. 

The main route from the depot to the ad- 
ministrative and business center of the city, 
situated in its northern half, leads by way of 
the Alameda. “This ts very long, and lined 
with many handsome villas and palatial res- 
ilences, among which, to the right when 
coming up from the depot, is the one erected 
by the late Mr. Henry Meiggs. ‘The central 
portion of the Alameda is a broad walk for 
pedestrians; a promenade ornamented by 
monuments erected to the sacred memory of 
men whose services to Chile were great dur- 
ing her struggle for independence and later. 
Here rises the equestrian statue of the leader 
ol the army of freedom of southern South 
America, José de San Martin. He sits no- 
bly on his prancing steed, carrying the banner 
ot the young republic in his hands. And 
there, beneath weeping willows, stand the 
statues of the unlucky brothers Carrera. And 
yonder again an equestrian one of O'Higgins 

the coadjutor of San-Martin in the noble 
task of liberating his country—in the attitude 
of cheering his followers, while his horse is 


rearing to clear the breast-works of the Span- 
iards, trampling at the same time beneath 
his hoofs the standard of the foe, the bearer 
of which lies prostrated by the remnants of 
a gun. there, at the upper end of the 
promenade and abreast of the entrance into 
the main street, the Calle de la Independen- 
cia, is the column erected to the memory of 
the great legislator, Andrés Bello, who gave 
Chile the civil code, a master-piece which 
later became the standard code of all South 
American republics. Bas-reliefs of the fea- 
tures of this learned and philanthropic law- 
yer are chiseled on the sides, while his bust 
crowns the capital of the column. 

The main approach from the Alameda to 
the principal or grand square of the capital, 
la Plaza de Armas, is the Calle de la 
Independencia. ‘The northern half of the 
west side of the square is occupied by the 
cathedral, the southern half by the palace of 
the archbishop. The north side is chiefly 
occupied by the old-fashioned structure of 
the /ntendencia, the seat of the chief provin- 
cial administration, and the corree or post of- 
fice. The entire east side is occupied by a 
structure of noble architecture, along the fa- 
cade of which runs an archway, and through 
which cross-wise run lofty portals, with ac- 
commodations for merchants on the sides. 
But these portals have lost their importance 
from a commercial point of view, since the 
erection of the most attractive building on 
the square, occupying the entire south side 
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of it, the “Grand Hotel Inglés,” and the con- 
struction at the same time of equally lofty 
portals, cutting through the entire block to 
which it isattached. Having entrances from 
the square and the three principal streets of 
the city, this portal naturally became far bet- 
ter situated for commerce than its rival por- 
tal, MacClure.. The Grand Hotel.Inglés is 
in the style of the ‘Tuilleries, and gives cer- 
tainly to the plaza an air of grandeur and 
elegance, especially when seen from the 
north side, the park in the center of the square 
serving as a most becoming foreground. And 
the view from the upper stories of the hotel 
is most lovely and grand to behold. Beneath 
is the park of luxuriant foliage, in the midst 
of which a fountain throws its water columns, 
sparkling in the sunlight, high in the air, while 
above the roofs of the building of the Inten- 
dencia extends the lofty ridge of the Cordil- 
lera de los Andes, its bold, snow-powdered 
profile sharply outlined on the azure of the 
sky, marking the boundary line between Chile 
and the Argentine Confederation. 

One of the most striking features of the 
capital, and one to which a certain national 
pride is attached, is the Cerro de Santa Lucia. 
Originally this was a hill with ordinarily 
sloping sides, but as it was selected for a 
quarry, and all the material for the pavement 
of the city and the foundations of its houses 
was furnished from it, it gradually in time 
became smaller in circumference at the bot- 
tom, and precipitous all round, the green of 
its more sloping sides contrasting most beau- 
tifully with the sepia and sienna of its nude 
walls. Thus, while the streets extended them- 
selves to Its base and girdled it, it changed 
into a most picturesque and novel feature of 
the locality, whether beheld from near by or 
from far away, rising as it did a solitary cliff 
in the midst of a city. It then occurred to 
the /vtendente or Governor of Santiago, Don 
Benjamin Vicuha Mackenna, to preserve 
the remains of the hill as an ornament of 
the capital. Being ofan enterprising disposi- 


tion, he entered in 1872 upon a scheme cal- 
culated both to beautify the hill and make its 
lofty pinnacles a most attractive spot of re- 
treat and entertainment; and the task was 
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undertaken under his direct superintendency. 
The result of the enterprise was most satis- 
factory, though obtained by great financial 
sacrifices, partly made by the enthusiastic 
Intendente. ‘Through a gate-way where ad- 
mission is granted at a small expense, a 
broad road leads up to the summit, in curves 
and zig-zags; now through § shady shrub- 
bery, now along the cool walls of precipices 
with cracks where streams of water rush 
murmuring through at a tremendous speed. 
High up on the road is passed the old-fash- 
ioned yellow and gilt chariot in which Gen. 
eral O’ Higgins made his triumphant entrance 
into Santiago after the victory obtained over 
the Spaniards, largely due to his bravery. 
Gradually as the ascent proceeds, the city be- 
low appears to expand, and the region 
spreads out like a map, until at the summit 
a full bird’s-eye view of it is had—the nu 
merous church-spires serving as guides of 
direction. On the west side, or precipitous 
edge of the summit facing the city, walls of 
red brick are erected, in representation of 
ruins of a Gothic castle, with balfrey towers 
and counter-scarps. The ascending roac-- 
for it splits in two at middle height—enters 
the summit grounds through the portal of 
the “ruin.” On the south side of the plazuette 
stands a pavilen, its rear apartment. over- 
hanging the cliff and overlooking the vale ot 
Mapoche. Opposite, and nestling at the 
foot of the summit-rock, ts the little summer 
theatre, the space between it and the pavil- 
ion serving as parquette. —§ Foot-paths wind 
up the summit-rock, transformed into a dim- 
inutive mountain-park, with a pond alive with 
fishes and rare ducks. On the topmost 
point is erected a little chapel with spire, and 
on a bluff looking towards the cathedral 
stands the statue of the first Archbishop of 
Chile, Vicuia, wearing the garments and 
insignia of his dignity, and stretching his 
hands. in a blessing attitude towards the 
city. 

Most of the houses of Santiago are built 
Spanish-fashion, only one or two stories 
high, and with no cellar. A portal leading 
into a court-yard frequently has a little plot 
in the center, ornamented with a fountain 
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surrounded by shrubbery and flowers. ‘The 
court-yard has verandas upon which the state 
apartments and offices open. A fasadizo or 
passage through that section of the building 
which is opposite to the portal or street en- 
trance, leads into the inner premises. ‘The 
walls of this style of house are either of adobe 
or brick, neatly plastered and coated with 
oi paint or lime-wash, the color of the coat 
commonly being a very light blue or bluish 
purple, set off by white cornices and plastics 
around the windows and portals. They are 
very thick, thus rendering the dwellings cool 
in summer and warm in winter. The win- 
dows have deep recesses, board shutters in- 
side, and neat iron railings outside. The 
apartments are spacious, and generally oc- 
cupy the width of the house. The upper 
story has balconies, which towards the street 
are most frequently confined to the door- 
windows, but run along the full length of the 
walls towards the court-yard, serving as hall- 
wavs from whence the apartments are en- 
tered, ‘The tile-tthatched roofs are only 
sichtly inclined, and often hidden from view 
on the street by tall cornices, giving them 
the appearance in some instances of being 
at. The facades of the stately mansions 
of the rich are not uncommonly covered 
with marble slabs; noris it unusual that the 
pavements of the verandas and front court- 
\ard are of the same material. ‘Tall over- 
lupping cornices, festoons and plastics, grace- 
ful columns supporting portals, pediments, 
porticos and verandas; massive portals with 
doors of costly wood beautifully carved; 
statues, vases, and urns with creepers and 
quaint plants; lofty and spacious hallways 
with walls and ceilings artistically decorated ; 
stulr-cases and floors costly carpeted; draw- 
Wy rooms magnificently furnished, comedores 
or dining halls with large bureaus where cor- 
dials are stored to be served before meals 
') arouse appetite, and dormitories or bed- 
rooms with bronze beds covered with light 
draperies; all apartments displaying an air 
of opulence, comfort, and good taste; this is 
the inventory of a Chilean mansion. Of 
“ite years, in spite of the frequent earth- 
juakes, it has become customary to build 
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costly houses after the European pattern, 
three and even four stories high. 

Among public buildings of note, the mint, 
a portion of which serves at the same time 
as the presidential palace and as offices of 
the ministers, is the most noteworthy. The 
University on the southern boulevards of the 
Alameda has the five faculties of philosophy, 
mathematic and physical sciences, medicine, 
law, and theology. ‘The military academy 
likewise faces the Alameda, but from the 
north and nearer the depot. Again, on the 
south side of the Alameda is the handsome 
structure of an educational institution super- 
intended by des padres Franceses, the French 
fathers. At the western outskirts of the 
northern quarter of the city are the botanical 
and zoological parks, and here is the fine 
structure of the institution for agricultural, 
veterinary, and mechanical studies. The 
city has a public library and museum. Of 
churches there are some of notably fine 
architecture, especially onein the Gothie style. 
On December 8th, 1863, one of these, that 
of La Compania, was destroyed by fire dur- 
ing service, three thousand people being 
present. ‘wo thousand lives were lost, most 
of the victims being women. ‘The fire was 
caused by the fanaticism of a priest. 

The theater of Santiago, the finest and 
largest'in South America; the promenade at 
the Alameda, shaded by tall a/amoes, and 
cooled by two streams of running water; the 
portal of Fernandez Concha; and the Plaza 
de Armas are the customary evening resorts 
of the elegant world of Santiago. At the 
south-west end of the southern quarter of 
the city is the extensive and beautiful park 
of Matias Cousino, offering a delightful drive 
of an evening, and Sunday resort for the 
public. 

Society in Santiago is very gay. In each 
family of social rank the lady of the house 
has her weekly f/ertu/ia, or reception, where 
the guests are treated in a most courteous 
and cordial manner. The conversation is 
sprightly, and interrupted, perhaps, now and 
then, by piano music and singing. After an 
excellent ceno, or repast, the pleasure of the 
night is frequently wound up with a dance, 
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at which the jovial host leads the van. It is 
not customary to introduce a stranger into a 
family of social rank, not even by an intimate 
friend, without first obtaining the permission 
of the lady of the house to it, and having 
named the day and hour for the introduction. 
At the appointed time the stranger Is cordially 
welcomed and made to feel at home, and 
on his departure he receives an invitation to 
the weekly fertudia, and as he leaves, he is 
told that the house and all it contains are 
his and at hiscommand. Short calls are or- 
dinarily made at the eraczon, or at dark, but 
longer ones at nine o'clock in winter, and at 
ten o'clock in summer, in which case tea Is 
partaken with the family at eleven o’clock. 
Sunday afternoon, the gala visits are made be- 
tween two and half past four, after which 
time the family usually goes to drive in the 
open carriage or calesa. The people dress 
well on all occasions, and show great taste. 

Gold, silver, and lead are exported, and 
the imports are chiefly manufactured goods, 
wines, and spirits. ‘The chief trade is with 
Valparaiso. ‘The population of Santiago is 
more than one hundred and fifty thousand. 
The climate is delightful, and the wide plain 
on which it stands is fertile in vines, figs, 
melons, and other fruits, dotted with pleasant 
villas and cottages and well-cultivated farms. 
A railroad leading south-south-west from 
Santiago passes San Fernando and Curico 
to Talca. Abreast of this fine town is the 
lofty peak EI Descabezado. At Talca the 
railroad turns due south to Chillan, crossing 
the Rio Maule. Midways is a station whence 
coaches depart for the hot spring baths 
of Cauquenes, situated between the road 
and the coast. ‘The road terminates at An- 
gol upwards of two hundred miles from San- 
tlayo. 

South of the mouth of Bio-Bio is the port 
of Arauco, situated at a bay protected by a 
headland extending far seaward. Following 
the coast southwards is the Mocha Island, 
and further south again the mouth of Rio 
Cauten. South of this river extends a fine 
timber and farm land, with the important 
port of Valdivia, largely a German colony. 
Maullin and Puerto Montt are the south-west 
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settlements of the continental portion of 


Chile. 

The insular portion of Chile—Chiloe, so 
named after its largest island—lies just south 
of the territory just mentioned, and extends 
in S. lat. from 41 40° to 43° 20 and in N, 
long. from 73° to 74. It is separated from 
Patagonia by the Gulf of Ancud. 

The group is divided into the isle of 
Chiloe and the Archipelago of Chonos, 

The isle of Childe, also styled /a /s/a 
Grande, is a highland, a hundred miles from 
north and south, and forty east and west: 
almost wholly covered with a dense forest of 
stately and valuable trees, the principal spe- 
cies being the vad/e, the mariu, the mayten, 
and the #guz. Only certain tracts along the 
coast-border have been cleared for cultiva- 
tion. ‘Though the vegetable world is so im- 
mensely represented on the island, its climate, 
on the whole, might be considered healthy. 
The western winds, which are predominant, 
especially in the winter season, bring almost 
constant rains; and the moisture-loaded 
clouds, drifting over the gulf, contribute to 
the same damp atmosphere on the main‘and 
opposite Patagonia. ‘This moisture is an 
obstacle, both in the task of effecting clear- 
ances and in the way of traffic. The density 
of the thickets does not allow the rays of the 
sun ever to penetrate through the foliage, 
and thus the trunks of the trees, the under- 
wood, and the soil never become dry. ‘The 
consequence is the impossibility of starting 
a forest fire—the necessity of relying on 
the slow process of effecting a clearance by 
means of the ax. As to the roads, they 
would be perfectly bottomless if not solidly 
constructed. ‘To make a passable road, poles 
are laid down at certain distances crosswise, 
and on the top of these squared logs are 
fastened lengthwise. 

San Carlos, or Ancud—situated on the bay 
of that name, cutting into the northern ex- 
tremity of la Isla Grande—is the capital of 
the province. It stands on two promonto- 
ries and in a valley at the outlet of a small 
rivulet, pushing its way through a narrow ra- 
vine. ‘The square is situated on a flat on the 
southern promontory, overlooking the bay, 
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and here is the cathedral on the south side, 
the public storehouse on the opposite (both 
huilt of quarried stones), and the govern- 
cent structure on the south, facing the sea. 
‘The side opposite this is occupied by private 
residences. San Carlos is the seat of the 
Lishop of the province, has a normal school 
for teachers, a nautical school, and several 
other institutions of education. Opposite, 
on the mainland, is the small town of Carel- 

Chaco, about ten miles distant from San 
Carlos, on the northwestern corner of the is- 
land, is but a mere shadow of what it used 
to be when it was the residence of the chief 
mauistrate of the province. 

Castro is situated nearly due south of San 
Carlos, on the west coast of la Isla Grande, 
at the foot of a steep hill, and bordering 
upon a narrow nook of an island-locked bay 
opposite the mainland. — Barron landed here 
in 1742 from Patagonia, in company with 
his two companions, the party being in a 


haltstarving condition. It is connected with 


San Carlos by a highway through the forest. 

On the west coast of la Isla Grande ex- 
ists but one settlement of scarcely a hundred 
families, all Indians, whose only commerce 
is some seal oil. 

The archipelago of Chonos consists of some 
sixty islands, of which those of Lemui and 
()uinchao are almost wholly cleared and cul- 
tivated. 7 

The agriculture of the province is yet in 
its infancy. The farms produce crops of 
wheat, bariey, flax, and potatoes. The soil 
is rich, consisting principally of loam of a 
deep red color. Owing to the dampness of 
the atmosphere, it takes a whole year to raise 
a crop of cereals, the seed being planted in 
Apnl; and the farmers deem it even then a 
lucky thing to get their grain in moderately 
dry. Potatoes require six to eight months 
to give a crop, the season for their planting 
being in September or November. Straw- 
berries and good yielding apple trees are 
plentiful. Foremost among live-stock rank 
horned cattle, sheep,- pigs, and poultry. 
Gold is the only one of the precious metals 
found, but no mines are worked since the 
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“boss” system expired with the Spanish ré- 
gime. 

The inhabitants number about 65,000. 
The aboriginal races are the Huyhueeches, 
or Chonos, which are increasing rapidly, and 
the Huillo-ches. The latter immigrated from 
Araucania, but unlike their ancestors, they are 
docile, and ot a hospitable disposition. The 
Chilotes, on the whole, are averse to labor. 
Thus, in spite of what has been done by the 
Chilean Government to encourage industry 
and commerce, many yet prefer to sustain 
life on shell-fish, rather than to prosper in 
comfort by applying themselves to the culti- 
vation of the soil. The shell-fish most es- 
teemed are a variety of oysters, fumes, 
choros, and picos. Owing to this aversion for 
labor, and perhaps also to the incompetency 
of teachers, the schools, though numerous, 
have failed to advance general education 
much. The manufactures are coarse woolen 
cloth, worn by the islanders, cables, hawsers, 
and a kind of rope made from the root of 
the plant guiineye of the Callixene species. 
exports are timber, lumber, fire-wood, 
sole-leather, hides, hams, cheese, potatoes, 
brooms, and red-pepper. The trade with 
foreign countries is limited to Pert and Cal- 
ifornia. Not until 1558 was the insular group 
discovered by the Spaniards, and added to 
the domains of their South American colon- 
ies. During the war of independence, the 
Spanish cruisers were in 1820 driven away 
from the waters by the newly-born Chilean 
fleet, under Admiral Lord Archibald Coch- 
rane, but not until 1826 were they complete- 
ly routed, and made to leave the strongholds 
on la Isla Grande by General Freire. 

Chile does not any longer claim an inter- 
est in Southern Patagonia (excepting its col- 
ony of convicts, Punta Arenas, situated on 
a peninsula in the extreme south of the con- 
tinent and midway in the Straits of Magellan) 
nor in the Terra del Fuego, and has made a 
treaty to that effect with the Argentine Re- 
public, with which a dispute on that ground 
had been pending for several years. 

The area of Chile, not counting the con- 
quered territories in the North, is about one 
hundred and fifty thousand square miles, di- 
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vided into nineteen provinces, three new 
ones having lately been organized in the 
South. The pojulation is about two and a 
quarter millions, all told; fifty thousand of 
this number are Indians of the Arauco tribe, 
which have given the government so much 
trouble. With the conquered provinces of 
Bolivia and Pert, Chile has an area of about 
one million square miles, anda population of 
two million three hundred thousand. 


The Chileans love and cultivate music, 
and it is rare in the larger towns to tind a 
young girl, daughter of a well-to-do family, 
who does not play the piano; many become 
very accomplished pianists. The national 
instrument 1s the guitar, but the piano has, 
as a rule, taken its place, and banished it 
from houses of the better class in the towns 
—-very likely because it is popular; it Is 
found in the poorest shanties, and ts heard 
accompanying hoarse voices, where dancing 
and drinking are at height. The guitar is, 
however, used even in aristocratic circles in 
the country. But it is especially among the 
humbler sort of agriculturists, the Awmasos, 
that the instrument is in vogue, especially 
on Sunday and feast-days, when the young 
folks of either sex come together at the 
homes of friends and acquaintances. ‘The 
music of the guitar and singing, accompanied 
by beating the hands in imitation of casta- 
nets, strikes. the ear of the passer by, and if 
he has an acquaintance in the company in- 
side, he is hardly allowed to pass the house 
without dismounting to drink a goblet of 
chica with the young girls, who sit in files 
along the walls, and he must then step the 
national samacuecca, a duo-dance, with one 
of them. While the galety goes on inside, 
the horses await their owners, saddled and 
in rows or groups under the veranda of the 
house, or under a roof of dried foliage. 

As compared with the rest. of Spanish: 
America, Chile contains an unusually large 
proportion of European blood, and rv/ios or 
blondes are often met with. ‘The cause of 
this might simply be found in the circuim- 
stance that the aboriginal races were never 
subdued practically, butlonly repressed, thus 
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not facilitating the amalgamation between 
them and the new settlers, which consequent- 
ly took place only on the frontier, while the 
territories vacated entirely by the natives 
received an influx from Europe, especially 
from the northern provinces of Galicia and 
Cataionia. ‘These northern Spaniards, (de- 
scendants of the Goths), unlike the southern 
Spaniards, (descendants of the Moors), who 
landed in Perti aspiring to rise in social 
standing by gold and favoritism, left their na- 
tive soil with the sole aspiration to carve for 
themselves by toil and industry the road to 
a happy home abroad. And it will be no- 
ticed that, in point of character, there is 
about the same difference between the Chil- 
ean and Pertivian, as there is between the 
north Spaniard and the south Spaniard; the 
Spaniard of the ruéie type and the Spaniard 
of the ¢rveviv type. The frank character and 
industrious disposition of the Goth has been 
inherited by the Chilean; the revengeful and 
indolent one of the Moor by the Pertivian. 
Besides the infusion of blood from Northern 
Spain, there is steadily going on an amal- 
gamation between this and blood from North. 
ern Europe, especially England and Cer- 
many. And this amalgamation between 
kindred races, and the transplanting of their 
germ to the buoyant climate, and _ fertile 
though labor-requiring soil of Chile, has pro- 
duced a race of marked intellectual power 
and physical strength and symmetry. 

The Chilean woman, as might be guessed, 
differs much from the Pertivian, physically 
and morally. She is frequently blonde, but 
with dark eyes and eyebrows ; her complex- 
ion, fresh; her feature’, regular. She dresses 
remarkably well, and after the latest Euro- 
pean fashion. She is not so languid, nor 
probably so voluptuous in form and behavior 
as is the Pertivian; but she possesses on the 
other hand far more dash, freshness, vitality. 
and buoyancy, She is, as the Pertivian sel. 
dom ts, oftena daring and excellent rider on 
horseback. She loves to be the object of 
attention; and. like all women of Spanish 
descent, encourages her swain with coquet-- 
tish ways, and is open ‘to amorous adven- 
tures; but the practical view of life, which 
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she at the same time possesses, arms her with 
great moral strength. As a wife, she be- 
comes very much attached to home and 
clings to her husband. 

The peasants in Chile, the class called Aa- 
ass, are hard toilers for little money. But 
no real poverty exists among them, for there 
is an abundance of cultivated soil and plenty 
of work to be done on the farms and in the 
mines. It is especially to the rude agricul- 
turists, rancheros, and farm-hands, 
that the name of Avase is applied. ‘The farm- 
hands are divided into the /eoves, or direct 
cultivators of the soil, the vaguerves, or mount- 
cd herdsmen, and the arrteres, or muleteers. 
Those who fill these latter occupations pass 
their lives almost constantly on horseback. 
They are required to be extremely agile, ac- 
tive, and —especially, if cafatases, or head- 
men of muleteers—-honest, sober, and brave. 
They are a hearty set of wide-awake fellows, 
ever ready to give and take a joke, and to 
help the traveler on the road; humorous, 
acute, and very respectful to gentlefolk, 
whom they, after the fashion of the old coun- 
try, salute by uncovering. . In their address 
they have the custom of styling a gentleman 
fatvon or Master, or—in token of extreme 
politeness — fatrencito, little master. The 
diminutive form is always observed in ad- 
dressing a lady. And it 1s certainly a most 
Picasant.sight to behold these stalwart fel- 
lows uncover while speaking to their em- 
yioyer, his wife or children, for the defer- 
ence Is due to no servility, but to a feeling 
of taithtul adherence to him and his family 

a feeling that is a characteristic trait of 
the typical Chilean body-servant. And not 
seldom this observance on the part of the 
is a token of filial reverence to- 
ward his employer, inherited from father to 
son, for many are brought up on the very 
}remises upon which they are serving. There 
eMists, on the whole, a sort of patriarchal re- 
sition between employer and employé on a 
Chilean farm. 

The peasants live in adobe dwellings, 
thatched with tule, having shades on their 
‘ides supported by rough poles, with floors 
of brick or clay, and hearths of the same 
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material as the walls. There is an air of home 
about these dwellings, humble though they 
may be, and, partly for that very reason, they 
add much to the picturesqueness of the land- 
scape in which they stand—now isolated upon 
the river bank and half-hidden from view by 
the shrubbery here, above the foliage of which 
the smoke from their hearths is rising; now 
nestling up to the hillside, and now again in 
the valley, grouping themselves into a village 
surrounded by vine-groves, flower and kitch- 
en gardens, green ficlds and meadows. The 
space inside is generally occupied by a com- 
paratively large family room, where, in a suit- 
able place, may be seen a small table upon 
which a variety of keepsakes are arranged 
before an image of Christ, of the Holy Vir- 
gin, or of some saint. This feature of devotion 
is, however, by no means such a prominent 
one in Chile as, for instance, in Perti and 
Bolivia, for the Chileans are not, as a gen- 
eral thing, given to image-worship, 

Rustic chairs or benches line the walls of 
the common room. ‘The abundance of seats 
is due to the fact that the Chileans of the hum- 
ble class are as sociable as are the Chileans of 
refined society, and improvised gatherings 
to make merry, now in one and now in an- 
other house or hut, are very frequent among 
them. ‘The pretty lasses of the neighbor- 
hood constitute the reason for such gather- 
ings at the more intelligent and polished 
peasants’ or small farmers’ houses, and the 
young men who have come on horseback 
to visit the ranch or village either get up 
the entertainment or happen to drop in and 
partake In the mirth, and stand the expense 
of the chicha, beer, or /iséo-punch required, 
procured in the “eda or village-store. The 
stimulants are freely passed around among 
hosts of gay people. The girls, seated in 
file on the benches or chairs along the walls, 
are asked by the men to empty a glass with 
them. ‘They accept willingly, and thus a 
base for entering In upon speaking terms Is es- 
tablished between those who chance to meet 
for the first time. ‘This point gained, the men 
soon find a way to settle down at the side 
of girls of their choice, with whom they 
pleasantly chat away, while the drinkables 
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are passed around in the following manner: 
The man gets up from his seat, walks up to 
the table in the corner—for no objects are 
left in the central space —fills two glasses, 
either from a bottle with beer, standing 
among a score of others, or from a_ pitcher 
with chicha, and presenting the one glass to 
a girl, desires her to drink with him. — After 
accepting she turns to some other man pres- 
ent, and says: “ Don N. N., con Usted!” 
She then drinks just a small quantity of 
the liquid—if not urged to empty the con- 
tents of the glass, in which case she gener- 
ally yields to the entreaty though with some 
protestations — whereupon she, in the first 
case, hands the glass to the person she 
challenged to a drink, or, in the second, to 
her victorious attendant. The challenged 
party meanwhile has got up, and, as the case 
may be, either receives the half-full glass 
from the girl, or fills himself another glass to 
answer to her toast ; and if he is so disposed, 
he, too, turns to some other girl, and chal- 
lenges her to a draught, whereby she is 
obliged to accept ofa fresh glass, and so, in 
this manner, the toasting is kept up chain- 
wise, until all present have had their share 
inthat round. Often an offictous member of 
the houschold, or some domestic farm-hand 
who likes a drink himself, busics himself at 
the table, uncorking the bottles and filling 
the glasses, and when it occurs to him that 
the occasion calls for it, he, with some good- 
humored observation, comes up and hands 
the glasses to one of the couples. 

Now a wish for a song is uttered. Sev- 
eral ot the girls are called upon to delight 
the company with one. ‘There is a little 
hesitation and arguing. No one. cares 
about being the first. The delay is, how- 
ever, of very short duration. One of the 
senior girls 1s pointed out as an expert singer, 
and without much ado she answers the call, 
is handed the guitar, and after some tuning 
and preluding she comes out, in a rather 
shrill and uncultivated voice, with some sen- 
timental sony touching upon love, especially 
upon the sufferings of a secret or rejected 
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** Ya me voy, pues me lleva el destino 
Cual la haya que el viento revata, 
at de mit, tu no sabes, ingrata, 
Cuando sufre mi fel corazon,” 


** Now [ part, now destiny carries me off 
Like the leaf swept before the wind, 
And, woe's me, you know not, ungrateful, 
The sufterings of my faithful heart.” 


The melodies are, like the chords, melan- 
choly, somewhat monotonous, too, and the 
execution is not free from a nasal modula- 
tion, especially in the last strophes.. Rarely 
is heard in the country a soft and really me. 
lodious voice ; not because the girls do not 
originally have one, but because the habit of 
singing at the top of the voice at noisy en- 
tertainments naturally wears it out. The un- 
pleasant modulation is more due to custom, 
very likely a survival inherited from the In- 
dians. 

The song has ceased, and the performer 
has been duly complimented. She is now 
tuning up again. Suddenly the notes of the’ 
samacuecca, the national duo-dance, vibrate 
from the cords of the guitar, touched with 
vigor to arouse enthusiasm. It is the call to 
the floor. In fact, the love-song was only 
the overture, and the moment for stirring 
action has arrived. The gallants present 
have secured their partners, and, thanks to 
chicha and beer, are now in the right trim to 
perform a dance which can only be truly en- 
joyed and gracefully performed all 
heaviness of body or seriousness of mind has 
been done away with. The samacuecca is 
a strictly national Chilean dance, popular 
even in high society, and identitied with so- 
elability in Chile. It might also be said of 


it that it constitutes a link between people 


in humble life and men of retinement, for 
where it Is going on in the country is neutral 
ground, and gentlemen have a custom of 
dropping in on their road past and mixing 
with the peasants to while away time with 
the girls, or of getting up a samacuecca tor 
that same purpose, in which case they can: 
not very well exclude the relatives of the 
girls and their humble friends from access to 
the gayety. At gala balls in high society the 


lover. ‘The following sample will most accu- 
rately illustrate the character of these songs : 


samacuecca is not on the list until after mid- 
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round is the most animated. Everybody 
present seems intent upon helping to work 
the dancers up to the highest pitch of en- 
thusiasm. The voices of the girls, the beat- 
ing of hands in imitation of castanets, the 
thumping on the box of the guitar by an ex- 
pert, and his coarse voice, resound deaten- 
ingly in the room to quick but well defined 
tempos. Gradually, as the dance draws 
near its close, the general effort becomes of 
a superlative character. Shouts of encour- 
avement, as if a race was going on, are dl- 
rected to the swain, who, though panting, 
bears himself bravely through; and by the 
time the enthusiasm has reached its climax 
at the finale, he winds up, maybe, with letting 
his handkerchief drop on the floor before 
the fect of his partner, and bends his knee 
upon it throwing himself into the attitude of 
a pleading lover. The girl reaches out her 
hand, he grasps it, and rising to his feet 
leads her from the scene, while some other 
swain comes up with his partner and takes 
possession of the floor. 

Such is the samacuecca. Of course, as to 
the execution, no certain rule can be laid 
down, as it entirely depends upon the man 
whether there is animation in the dance or 
not, he being the aggressive party; and also, 
if animated, whether in good taste or not. 
His deportment toward her is, however, 
always courteous, whether in ashy or forward 
manner. The samacuecca frolics generally 
begin early in the afternoon, and when once 
started are carried on till late in the night or 
till dawn of day. In that case there Is pro- 
vided a cena, or late meal, during the earlier 
part of the night. A young lamb and some 
chicken are bought by some one among the 
guests—for the samily of the house does not 
come in for any expense—-and the lamb 1s 
roasted entire, while the chickens are cooked 
for a casucla, or broth, with potatoes, and 
seasoned with plenty of cayenne pepper. 
This latter dish is offered as a stimulant for 
the exhausted body. It depends altogether 
upon the circumstances when these frolics 
come to an end. However, as there gener- 
ally is a party of young men, as stated betore, 
who start them and keep them going at the 
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expense of the drinkables required, it is evi- 
dent that when these men retire the chief 
means of continuance depart with them, es- 
pecially if there is no one of the remaining 
men who holds a standing among the girls, or 
has the means to expend ina fresh supply of 
fuel for enthusiasii. As the leaders most 
frequently are bachelor farmers, and their 
friends come to visit them, there would 
naturally be a general break-up before mid- 
night, and certainly at Gawn. In the after- 
noon following there might be a call upon 
the girls inquiring into their health, and it 
then not seldom happens that cAi/a and beer 
are sent for again, as an antidote for weak 
nerves. ~The animation revives; the guitar 
is handed to some girl, and the sound of her 
voice to the instrument soon gathers more 
callers to the house, which ts usually an- 
other than the one where the gathering took 
place the-day before; and before long there 
is a samacuecca couple on the floor, and a 
second edition of the frolic just’ ended ts in 
full blast. It might require a third day 
fully to exhaust the material for its continu. 
ation, for the time being. 

The farm hands are accommodated in huts 
grouped into a little village, or arranged into 
a street at the entrance to the casa (dwelling 
house), and main buildings of the farm, or 
scattered about in convenient places. ‘They 
receive from twenty cevfazos, or a chaucha, to 
thirty e@vfazvs a day, or properly as high as 
ten fesos, or about nine dollars a month, In 
cluding a ration of graham bread, jerked 
beef, beans, grease, salt, and figs. At six 
o'clock in the morning the bell of the estab- 
lishment sounds the administrator’s call. As 
the feones come up, the administrador serves 
out from the dedega, or provision store, their 
ration of bread and tools; while the women, 
who are either the wives of the men or the 
cooks of a general mess, receive the remain- 


‘der of the ration due to each individual. As 


he goes out to his work in the field, the 
farm hand eats his désavuno, or breakfast, 
moistening the rather dry meal by a draught 
of water from the river or canals which he 
chances to pass on his route. What is left 
of the loaf when the appetite has been satis 
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night that is, after the table, when cham- 
pisne has called forth enthusiasm and done 
away with stiffness ; when the mind and body 
of everybody present feels light, and their 
heirts crave the good old dance, in which at 
the same time so much good humor, grace, 
and silent eloquence can be used. 

but we left the village girl beating vigor- 
ously away upon her guitar to the air of the 
dance. The familiar air has had the effect 
intended. ‘The enthusiasm has become gen- 
eril. And now the call is answered by one 
of the young men. Rising with animation 
to his feet, he strips himself of his Aeacho and 
spurs (for all guests have come on horse- 
hack), and thus prepared for action, he re- 
turns, handkerchief in hand, to the girl he 
has whiled the time away with; asks her to 
step the dance with him, at the same time 
reaching out his hand with the handkerchief 
so spread over the palm, that it for a mo- 
ment answers the purpose of a glove; the 
girl lays her hand in his, and is led out to 
the middle of the floor, where she is placed 
before him. Now she, too, gets a handker- 
chicf inher hand, and the couple is ready 
and awaits only the Signal for moving out. 
[he girl at the guitar, who meanwhile has 
xeptup the somewhat monotonous prelude 

t break-cord rate, now, accomp by 
the men beating the palms of their hands 
tozether in default of castanets, falls in with 
her song, ever on the subject of a desperate 
Case of love, and ever of a most simple com- 
position, running likely thus: 
otra son dos penas 
need para verte, hos pena para verte agui.” 


he pam-and another pain makes two pains for 


me, 
‘orlay Twas in pain to see you, to-day Tam in 
pain to see you here.” 


And wafting the handkerchiefs in their 
meet hands, the girl holding a fold of her 
skirt up with the left hand, the man carrying 
iettarm akimbo, with the hand resting on 
tie hip, the pair on the floor move gracefully 
tard cach other, make, upon meeting, a 
sort_of reverential salute, then turn suddenly 
‘vundon their heels, face each other again, 
and pass, move. backwards, she with 


womanly grace, he with the air of a courtier 
retiring from the presence of the queen of his 
heart; then again they advance~-he, now, like 
a mighty cruiser, she like a pretty yacht 
steering by the wind, exchanging salutes with 
the handkerchiefs as they sail swiftly past 
each other on mid-floor Again they move 
apart, and again they advance one upon the 
other. ‘This time he has assumed the role 
of a lover pleading his suit; she the one of 
a girl, now inclined to come toward him, 
now to hold him off. ‘Then as they meet 
he makes a sham effort to catch her by 
means of his handkerchief. ‘To do this he 
takes the two diagonally opposite corners of 
the handkerchief between both hands, twists 
the cloth around, and, with a most tender air, 
lets it gently down over her head to the level 
of her neck, letting immediately one end 
drop as she winds around, and he, too, in the 
same breath. And without being touched in 
the least, and without any check having oc- 
curred to the proceeding of their mutual 
step and motion in conformity with the rules 
of the dance, she glides away while he cour- 
teously comes up to her again. But as the 
girl of the guitar sings out the last strophe 
of the song for the first round, the dancers, 
now on mid-floor, swing around like a top, 
and facing each other come to a dead halt 
with a reverence. The voice of the singer 
has ceased; not so the voice of the guitar, 
which continues to sound as an Intermezzo. 
Immediately upon the close of the round, 
the attentive party spoken of before presents 
the couple on the floor each a glass of beer, 
chicha, or pisco-panch. ‘The man generally 
swallows the whole of the liquid to the health 
of his fair partner, who, perhaps, only moist- 
ens her lips in it, if not urged to return the 
compliment in like manner. The guitar 
player and singer has meanwhile been pre- 
sented with a glass. Both actors and or- 
chestra having received refreshments, the 
latter now falls in with the song for the sec- 
ond round, and again the former move out 
to repeat the dance as before, perhaps with 
more confidence in bearing and life in per- 
formance, and when the round is finished 
there ts a treat again. ‘The third and last 
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fied is carefully stowed away in the folds of 
the powcho, which he carries tied up around 
the waist while working. If the water com- 
missioner, the /wes de regadio, has happened 
to turn the water of the river into the canal 
of the farm during the night, the camayes, or 
irrigators, must be out all night, too, to attend 
to the opening of the aceguias-sluices, and to 
the spreading of the water over the fields by 
opening passages with their spades. ‘The soil 
should properly receive a regador every ten 
davs, toa height of three inches. The plough- 
ing is done with a long pole shod with a 
steel point, and drawn by oxen, for the nature 
of the soil and its products does not allow of 
the use of the modern plough. Apart from 
the impractibility of turning the soil of a hill- 
side with a modern plough and horses, the 
alfalfa ficlds would only suffer by a change 
from the old to the new system, because the 
surface requires to be wounded only, so as 
not to injure the root of the alfalfa, which, 
once planted, remains for good in the ground. 
Thus, when a wheat field has been cropped, 
alfalfa shoots quickly over the stubble, chang- 
ing in a few days the yellow color of the 
field into a beautiful green. The cutting of 
wheat or barley is, for the same reasons, 
ceemed far more profitable with the old-fash- 
ined seythe than with modern machinery, 
though this has been introduced in certain 
places. ‘That horse-thrashed grain is supe- 
rior to machine-thrashed is again another es- 
tablished fact. At twelve o'clock the bell at 
the farm sounds for dinner, and at six the 
day's work is considered over in the field. 
The arrieros, or muleteers, lead a some- 
what wandering life, passing the least part of 
the time at home, and the greater part on 
the road or abroad. At home, the mules are 
kept in the spacious corra/, or enclosure for 
animals, formed by adobe walls about five 
tect high, and the rear walls of the buildings. 
When the troop has to depart for the market 
place, railroad station, or port, the muleteers 
are up at early dawn, lassoing the animals 
and fastening the afarejos, or freight cush 
lons, on their back. They then are led to 
the main yard, upon which the warehouse 
opens, and here the cargo or freight is put 


on them. It is quite a treat to behold this 
operation going on, for the smartness and 
exhibition of sinew with which the Chilean 
muleteer performs, cannot be excelled by 
muleteers of other nationalities. In order 
not to lose time by the mule’s natural habit of 
avoiding him, and restlessness while under- 
going the loading operation, the muleteer 
throws his powcho over the head of the ani- 
mal, blindfolding him, which has the effect 
of making him stand with his head down, 
and without stirring. As fast as the mules 
are loaded they are started off on the road, 
with the bell-mare leading ahead, the ani- 
mals perfectly knowing the road the coast 
over. And one by one the muleteers, too, 
depart; and last of all, the cafatas, or head 
man of the troop, who lingers to the last, 
receiving the last instructions from the ad- 
ministrator. 

The nearing of a mule troop on the road 
is always announced by a heavy dust-cloud 
rising before the traveler, and soon heralded 
by the sound of the leader’s bell and the 
shouts of the muleteers. The mules follow 
the mare, loose, and the men close up in the 
rear. Now and then it happens that a cargo 
becomes loose. No sooner is it noticed 
than one of the muleteers is alongside the 
mule of this cargo, and in the twinkling of 
an eye he is off his animal (which ceases its 
walk at the same time), and striding hur- 
riedly along with the awkward stride of a 
man almost continually in the saddle—his 
hide-covered legs being bowed to the shape 
of it—and the immense wheels of his spurs 
clattering and dragging along the ground, he 
comes up with his fexcko on his arm to the 
mule in question, which, aware of his ap- 
proach by side glances, and as if knowing 
that there is something wrong with the load, 
and wishing to get it right again, halts upon 
the man’s summons, and awaits his arrival, 
patiently suffering itself to be blindfolded 
with the poncho and tightened up anew. 

The raqueros, or mounted herdsmen, are 
the real horsemen of Chile. They hold 
their sway in the corrals, the fields of alfalfa 
at the home-farm, and the grazing of the 
estancias abroad. ‘They attend to the sad- 
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dle-horses for the special service of the es- 
tablishment, or the oxen fattened for the 
market, and to the animals kept in the es- 
fanctas, breed-animals especially, cattle and 
horses. ‘These estancia horses, in droves, 
are brought to the farm to thrash the grain 
in the season, if horse-thrashing is used. 
Each year there is a vedeo on an estlancia, 
when the animals on the hills are driven down 
to a convenient locality on the ranch, serving 
as head-quarters of the herdsmen in charge, 
to be branded and marked. ‘The farmer 
often helps in person, and perhaps takes his 
family along to pass the days, nomad fashion, 
under a shade of dried brush with walls of 
the same material, in order to witness the 
sport going on at such occasions. 
cattle are driven from one enclosure into 
another, for the marking operation. — A plat- 
form with shade is erected forthe spectators. 
Thus the enclosure is converted into a sort 
of arena, where the Aacendado himself, 
mounted upon a magnificent and well-trained 
prancing steed, might be observed, lasso in 
hand, to direct men on horse and on foot in 
the operation. As the cattle, one or two at 
atime, come In, they are lassoed in a manner 
that immediately throws them over, and the 
brand is applied to the haunch; while for the 
mark, a strip of hide of the forehead or throat 
is cut so as to overlap. ‘There is some very 
great exhibition of skill in lassoing and in 
horsemanship, especially when a bull, who 
has escaped former svdevs, is drawn in on the 
arena as a finale forthe day’s work. He is 
entirely savage, having never been confined 
in his lite; and after looking defiantly at the 
horsemen, he utters a low, guttural sound, 
paws the ground, and from the dust-cloud 
thus raised he rushes straight for one of the 
mounted men, who lets him come up close, 
and then by a dexterous movement, wheels 
his horse around, escaping the horns that 
were directed at him; while the bull, blind 
with fury, shoots past him. ‘Learning its mis- 
take, it again charges the same, or other foe. 
One of their feats is to come at full speed 
against the horns of the bull, and then wheel 
around like a top on the very spot on the 
hind legs of the horse as a pivot. Finally, 
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the animal is lassoed, and made to undergo 
the ordeal of the branding and marking op. 
eration. The Aacendado himself is often as 
skillful a lassoer and horsemen as his best 
vaguero, and does not fail to inspire respect 
for his capacity as such at these occasions : 
and as the ladies of his family are usually on 
the platform when the sport is carried on, it 
is not uncommon to see other gentlemen in 
the arena, lasso in hand, and caprioling on 
fine horses. It is especially the. favorite 
prank to set out at break-neck speed at a 
wall, rein the horse in, throw him on. his 
haunches, and inthe same breath wheel him 
around on the spot, within an inch of the 
wall; or to leap a gate, or to pick up a hat 
whether at a stand-still or at full speed. 


In point of general education, Chile is 
striving to attain a standing in the front rank 
of civilized nations. According to statistics, 
one child for every 27.41 inhabitants attends 
public school, each child costing the State 
an average of $11.25 per annum; and of 
the entire population of the republic, one in 
seven can read, and one in eight can both 
read and write. But in the provinces of 
Atacama, Coquimbo, Valparaiso, and Con- 
ception, where the education is further ad- 
vanced, one in every 3.8 can read, and one 
in every 4.4 can both read and write. Of 
governmental educational institutions, there 
are in Santiago the University, the National 
Institute (these two costing the State about 
$125.000 a year), the Normal School, and the’ 
Military and Naval Academies (each of these 
two latter institutions able to accomodate a 
hundred cadets); in Valparaiso, the Naval 
‘Training School, and schools of music, paint- 
ing, and sculpture; and through the country 
there are six seminarios, or schools for the 
education of priests (costing the State $40,- 
000 annually), and three colleges for the ed- 
ucation of teachers (two of which are for 
women) and nine hundred ordinary schools. 
There are upwards of 1,300 educational in- 
stitutions, to which the State contributes 
$830,000 annually, and they are attended 
by nearly 160,000 pupils. In the provincial 
capitals there are /iceos, or educational institu- 
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tions, where the pupils prepare for the Univer- 
sity, or take diplomas as surveyors. ‘These 
institutions are supported by local taxation, 
fees, and government grants. Of private 
educational establishments there are quite a 
number in the country, commercial colleges 
and institutes for girls and young ladies. 
Well-to-do people send their children to 
these establishments, where they can have 
board and lodging if required. The usual 
line of boarding school studies are found 
here -English, French, and German, and 
for those who desire it, music and drawing, 
and for girls, needle-work. 

The University of Santiago grants degrees 
in law and medicine only. ‘The National 
Institute is dedicated to the studies of agri- 
culture, veterinarism, geology, mineralogy, 
surveying, and mechanics, and grants diplo- 
mas in these sciences. The Military Academy 
was rather deficient in regard to modern tac- 
tics at the time the late war broke out, and 
the government often sent cadets who showed 
special promise to the Polytechnic School in 
Paris, to continue their studies there at the 
expense of the State, and to be educated for 
artillery and engineering officers. The acad- 
emy will now, however, since the glorious 
result of the war, receive a considerable im- 
pulse forward; not only because progressive 
men have attained to high military commis- 
sions, but also because the army needs now 
be much stronger in its organization, and 
the system of defense far more extensive, 
than before the war. The president now in 
otice, Don Domingo de Santa Maria, has 
already made a movement in the direction 
of founding in Santiago a military polytechnic 
school, based upon the same principles as 
that of Paris. 

The training school of the naval cadets in 
Valparaiso has kept pace admirably with 
schools of its class in other countries in point 
of instruction in modern warfare, and has 
really turned out quite a number of officers 
of distinction. Of the senior officers many 
have been trained under the guidance of an 
English naval officer, Captain Simpson, who, 
after entering the Chilean service, was ap- 
pointed director of the naval training school. 
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He was an expert sailor, kept the cadets 
mostly on board ship, and enforced rigid dis- 
cipline; understanding, at the same time, 
how to win the loyalty and confidence of his 
subalterns. Several Chilean naval officers 
have served in foreign navies, where they 
have had a more extensive experience in 
sailor-craft than could possibly have been had 
in the home service. 

A general enlightenment is_ perceptible 
through entire Chile proper. Among the 
farmers are many who have studied and 
graduated in the University, national insti- 
tute, or /éceos of the province. They are, on 
the whole, intelligent men. Several have 
been abroad, and even those who have only 
received the education that an ordinary pub- 
lic school can afford to give, have sound 
ideas on general topics. 

Chile cultivates commercial relations with 
Great Britain chiefly. Its imports, amount- 
ing in 1879 to about 4 4,559,076, were prin- 
cipally cotton, woolen, and iron wares. Its 
exports comprise principally copper, silver, 
coal, wool, hides, bones, tallow, chargut, or 
jerked beef, and live stock, tH® value of which 
amounted in 1879 to about 48,531,567. Its 
manufactures are limited, principally coarse 
woolen and hempen cloths, cordage, leather, 
soap, charcoal, coarse wares of glass and 
metal, flour, cigars, beer, wines, anda brandy 
called /isco. Warm blankets and foxchas, 
and light mantas, are woven by the girls of 
the interior from the wool of sheep, guanaco, 
and vicuha. ‘The great iron factory of Petia 
Flor turns out most excellent work. 

In 1880 the revenue of Chile amounted 
to £ 3,286,000, while the expenditure was 
£,3,075,061. The national debt in that year 
was 414,916,410, half of which had been 
contracted for the construction of railroads. 
Chile has about a thousand miles of track 
completed. 

On the 18th of September, 1810, while in 
open rebellion against the Spanish Cortes, 
the Chileans organized a popular administra- 
tion, succeeded the year after by a Congress, 
which, however, acknowledged the suprem- 
acy of the King of Spain. But in 1812 the 
brothers Carrera, Miguel, Juan José, and 
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Luis—the first of whom had served as a cap- 
tain in a Spanish regiment of hussars — at- 


tempted to emancipate Chile completely 
from all connection with the mother coun- 


try, and to found a new State with a constitu- 
tion in accordance with the desires of the 
time. But owing to the internal disputes 
which arose between the condr//ds, Rosas, 
supported by the unselfish and brave General 
O'Higgins, and Miguel Carrera, supported 
by his brothers, the Chileans weakened 
themselves, and were defeated at Rancagua 
on the 2nd of October, 1814, though gal- 
lantly led on by O'Higgins. ‘The battle of 


-Rancagua was the most bloody and _ hard- 


fought battle which ever took place during 
the War of Independence, and it lasted not 
less than thirty-three hours. In_ this battle 
the extraordinary bravery of ©’Higgins 
would have turned the scale of fortune in 
favor of the Chileans, if Miguel Carrera, who 
in the hour of trial to his country had placed 
himself under the banner of this political en- 
emy, had only hurried to the rescue in due 
time. But the battle was lost, and the rule of 
Spain once mof® established in the country. 

Meanwhile O'Higgins, who had escaped 
to Mendoza in Argentine, was successfully 
pleading the cause of his country with his 
host, the governor of the province, José de 
San Martin. ‘This officer was destined to 
render Chile the most signal services. He 
was born of Spanish parents on the 25th of 
February, 1778, in the Argentine province 
of Entre Rios, where his father was Govern- 
or. Upon the death of his father, he, then 
a little child, was taken to Spain by his 
mother, who, when he grew older, placed 
him in the royal military academy in Ma- 
drid. When the Peninsular War broke out, 
he fought against the French, and obtained 
in 1811 for bravery displayed on the battle- 
field of Albateras the rank of Colonel. He 
then made up his mind to return to the 
country which had been by chance his birth- 
place, and to proffer it his services in its 
struggle for freedom. In the engagements 
around Montevideo he began his glorious 
carecr in South America, with his cavalry 
regiment organized upon European princi- 


ples. In Tucuman, later, he showed great 
capacity, and was, in 1814, appointed Gov- 
ernor of the province of Cayo (later divided 
into the provinces of Mendoza, San Juan, 
and San Luis), upon which it was feared 
that the Spanish general Osorio intended to 
carry out an assault from Chile. At the 
time O'Higgins applied for his help, in 
1815, there reigned a great confusion in the 
Argentine Federation. Nevertheless, San 
Martin — inspired with enthusiasm at the 
idea of liberating a nation —succeeded in 
the noble task of encouraging the province 
to sacrifice itself in behalf of Chile, and thus 
he raised, without aid from Buenos Ayres, 
an excellent army numbering 4,000 soldiers, 
half of the number being Chilean fugitives. 
These he drilled in person, and then, plac- 
ing himself at the head of the force, with 
( Higgins as second in command, he crossed 
the frontier—the high ridge of the Andes— 
in February, 1817, and attacked the Span- 
iards, after a march, that, for hardships, 
hardly has its parallel in the annals of his- 
tory —through regions several thousand teet 
higher than the highest mountains of Evrope, 
Where he had to brave terrible tempests, g!a- 
ciers, and mighty torrents. ‘The Spaniards, 
led by Marco del Ponte, were defeated at 
Chacabueco ; and San Martin, at the head 
of his victorious army, made a triumphal en- 
trance into Santiago, where he was offered 
the government of the new State. He, how- 
ever, declined, saying that his mission was 
not accomplished until he had also liberated 
the Peruvian capital; and ©'Higgins, his 
staunch coadjutor, was then declared Su- 
preme |)irector of Chile. 

The independence of Chile was proclaim- 
ed on February r2th, 1818, and finally se 
cured by the decisive victory gained at May- 
pu, over the Spanish forces under Ordoies, 
on the 5th of the following April. An off 
cer who had been in the Napoleonic wars, 
declared that he had never seen a more 
bloody encounter. It lasted, however, only 
a few hours. ‘The Spanish General, Or- 
does, and several officers were taken pris- 
oners: while 2,000 Spanish soldiers were 
slain on the field of battle. . 
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San Martin now began to equip and col- 
lect, with the aid of the new Chilean govern- 
ment, a naval and army force with which to 
depart on his intended campaign against the 
Spaniards in Peru. Eight ships and sixteen 
transports were finally collected in the har- 
bor of Valparaiso, and the command of these 
was intrusted to Admiral Lord Archibald 
Cochrane; and with four thousand one hun- 
dred men, and arms and ammunition for 
fifteen thousand, the gallant San Martin em- 
barked and set sail for the field of his ambi- 
tion in September, 1820. San Martin died 
in 1850 In Peru. 

The government of General Don Ber- 
nardo ©’Higgins proved, in many respects, 
beneficial to the new State. He encouraged 
immigration from Europe; opened the ports 
of the country so long closed up by the 
Spaniards to foreign commerce and trade, 
and took many important steps to further 
internal affairs. He ruled with a severity 
that made him many enemies; and he was 
accused: of abusing the dictatorial power 
with which he was invested. He adopted 
strong measures to crush his political ene- 
mies, foremost among whom were the broth- 
ers Carrera, who were prosecuted and exe- 
cuted for grave political offenses. He be- 
came very unpopular, and was finally called 
pon to resign his office. This he did, hand- 
ing his charge over to a provisional Govern- 
ment in 1823. 

General Don Ramon Freire, an officer 
who had fought under the fallen director in all 
the battles of the War of the Independence, 
succeeded to the supreme office of State. 
Freire called together a legislative body for 
the purpose of framing a constitution for the 
country, but the result proved a failure. 
Another Assembly was then convoked in 
1529, whereupon Freire surrendered 
charge in favor of Pinto, who divided Chile 
into tour confederate States. 

This new arrangement caused a civil war, 
during which several leaders rose to supreme 
power, until in 1830 it fell into the hands of 
the conservatives. ‘The liberals then rose in 
arms under General Freire, but were defeat- 
ed, after a few months’ struggle, at Lireay, 
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where their leader was taken prisoner. Freire 
was banished, while General Don Joaquin 
Prieto, the leader of the victorious party, was 
elected President on the 17th of September, 
1831, with the ambitious and able Don 
Diego Portales as Vice-President. A new 
Constitution was framed and adopted in 
1833. It invested the executive with ex- 
tensive power. 

In 1836, General Freire attempted to 

raise another revolution in favor of the liber- 
als, and with this view hired two vessels in 
Peru, in which he embarked for Chiloe, where 
he intended to organize his base of opera- 
tions. But news of his enterprise had leaked 
out; and on landing on the island he was 
arrested and banished once more from the 
country. He was permitted to return, how- 
ever, after a lapse of time, and lived the rest 
of his life retired from politics. He died in 
When General Priéto’s time expired in 
1836, he was elected again for the following 
term of five years. In 1837 he sent an 
army to Peru, to reinstate Gamarra as Presi- 
dent in Pera. That general had been de- 
feated by the Bolivian President, General 
Santa Cruz. The Chileans routed the united 
Perfivian and Bolivian troops under Santa 
Cruz, on the 20th of January, 1839, and 
gained their point.!. Meanwhile Portales had 
been assassinated in a mutiny in June, 
1837. With the exception of the military 
movement in Pert, no other took place un- 
der the administration of Priéto, who devoted 
himself to regulating the internal affairs of 
the country, in which task he was energeti- 
cally supported by good counsellors. 

General Priéto’s happy administration of 
ten years was followed by the administration 
of General Bulnes in 1841. Bulnes made new 
commercial treaties with foreign powers, and 
obtained the recognition of the republic of 
Chile by Spain in 1844. He ruled ten years 
like his predecessor, and was succeeded as 
president by his former minister Montt. 

The united conservatives and radicals 
twice caused revolutions to break out under 
this president. The last revolutions took 
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place in 1859. ‘These, however, disturbed 
the public peace only for a few months. 
Montt, in spite of these annoyances, contin- 
ued the policy of moderate advancement 
he had adopted, with energy and good sense 
—-perhaps at times with some severity — 
although for the good.of the country. He 
regulated the finances, the administration of 
justice, and the Commercial Code ; and put 
forth a new Civil Code, modelled after the 
Code which the Venezuelian jurist, Don 
Andres Bello, a man of rare intellect and in- 
tegrity, published for the benefit of the South 
American States. During his double term, 
Montt was invested with dictatorial power 
whenever circumstances made it necessary. 

He was succeeded in 1861 by Perez. 
This President belonged, like his predeces- 
sor, to the Liberals. He advanced and en- 
larged the public educational system, had 
railroads constructed, roads opened, and 
public edifices erected. He introduced the 
decimal system in measure and weight, and 
passed a law that granted tolerance as to relig- 
lon, with the view of increasing immigration. 
He neglected nothing that might serve to 
build up the power and wealth of the nation. 
Krom 1862 to 1869 he carried on war with 
the Araucanians with good success. ‘Their 
commander was a Frenchman, who had 
usurped the dignity of king among them, 
under the name of Oralie I. ‘The existence 
of the settler in the southern territories and 
on the coast of Patagonia, was secured by 
these wars. President Perez adhered warmly 
to the so-called Monroe doctrine, which 
claims the complete independence of Amer- 
ica from interference in its affairs by Euro- 
pean powers; that American questions must 


be determined exclusively by a common 


Congress ; and he protested, therefore, most 
energetically against the expedition of the 
French to Mexico. During the rule of this 
President arose the question as to limits be- 
tween Chile and Bolivia, but the matter was 
settled then by the treaty of August roth, 
18606, 

Perez was succeeded in 1871 by Don 
Federico Errazuris (LL. D.). Bolivia hav- 
ing failed, ever since the treaty on the limit 
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question, to act up to its spirit, Errazuris, in 
order to preserve peace, adopted the policy 
of meeting Bolivia’s further demands, and 
signed a treaty with her to that effect on the 
6th of December, 1872. But being a man 
of keen apprehension and great foresight, he 
saw the cloud which hovered above the 
northern horizon, and strove to see his coun- 
try prepared for any emergency. Bolivia 
and Peru, though naturally opposed to one 
another, had one interest in common—a 
revenue derived from the nitre fields—and 
an alliance between the two to gain certain 
aims at the expense of Chile was not impos- 
sible. Peru had lately added two powertul 
iron-clads to its otherwise small naval force, 
and Errazuris, aware of the necessity of bring- 
ing Chile’s navy up to the standard of the 
Pertivian, ordered constructed in England 
the iron-clads Blanco Encalada and Coch- 
rane. On the 6th of August, 1874, a third 
treaty in regard to the limit question wasgrant- 
ed Bolivia by Chile, in orderto presegve peace. 

After a wise though severe rule, Errazuris, 
when his term expired in 1876, was succeed: 
ed by Don Anibal Pinto (LL.D.). — It was 
under the rule of this President that Chile, 
having exhausted the last drop of its patience 
with Bolivia, who had violated her third 
treaty as well as her former ones, at last 
broke off friendly relations with her northern 
neighbor, and on the 14th of February, 1879, 
occupied the territory which she had sur- 
rendered claim to upon conditions which 
were never kept, thus bringing the limit ques- 
tion back to its original standing. ‘The rup- 
ture between Chile and Bolivia involved 
Perf in the ensuing conflict; for as there ex- 
isted a secret treaty, offensive and defensive, 
between Perti and Bolivia, signed on the 6th 
of February, 1873, and shortly betore both 
republics entered upon a policy which prin- 
cipally extended Chilean interests in the 
nitre fields, Bolivia was called upon by Pera 
to stand by her, to brave the consequences of 
their mutual policy. The hostilities between 
Chile and Bolivia opened with the occupa- . 
tion of Antofagasta, on the Bolivian coast, 
on the 14th of February, while Peru form- 
ally declared war on the sth of April, 1879. 
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‘The present Constitution of Chile is the 
same that was framed in 1830, and promul- 
gated in 1833. It vests the supreme power 
ina president, elected directly for the term of 
five years, with the privilegeof being reelected. 
Of the six presidents who have ruled Chile 
between 1830 and the accession of the pres- 
ent president, Don Domingo de Santa Maria 
({.1..1.),1881, four were reelected, thus serv- 
ing a term of ten years each. ‘The president 
appoints his own council, a body of fifteen, 
the members of which can be removed and 
others substituted at his will. The legislature 
consists of a senate of thirty-seven members, 
one representative for each province, elected 
for the term of six years, and a congress or 
chamber of deputies, of one representative 
furcach 20,000 Inhabitants, elected for the 
termot three years. Suffrage ts limited to per- 
sons who can read and write, who are twenty- 
one years old if married,and twenty-five years 
old if unmarried, registered, and qualified as 
high lucome taxpayers. Thus, the privilege 
of voting Is limited to the wealthy. ‘This ex- 
plains why the number of ballots thrown for 
presidents always are so very few in propor- 
tion to the number of inhabitants in the 
country, being properly but a little more than 
one to cach fifty. And as the greater portion 
of the voters hold offices dependent on the 
president, the electors can easily be controlled 
by the zovernment. Chile ts thus, in fact, an 
oligarchy, though in name a republic. No 
covernment on record under the name of re- 
public ever possessed more power than the 
Clulean. ‘The president can, if energetic 


FROM MISSION PEAK 


Wr sat ona door-step in Alameda County, 
lan and I, in the twilight, watching the 
stars brighten as the night darkened over- 
head, and planning the great things to be 
Gone when we grew up. One of us meant 
ty sail into the open polar sea and find the 
lost ten tribes of Israel; the other had no 
wianner of doubt that the secret of the Nile 
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and so disposed, wield absolute authority, 
and ignore public opinion. And yet, this 
feature in the governmental policy of Chile 
serves to maintain a degree of peace unpar- 
alleled not merely in countries inhabited by 
kindred races, but in almost any common- 
wealth of the civilized world; and has, I am 
bound to say, at the sam@ time served to 
promptly promote the interests of the people, 
the development of the country, and the ag- 
grandizement of the State. Thus, the adop- 
tion of a constitution placing immense power 
in the hands of the supreme magistrate of the 
State has proved a veritable blessing to the 
country. That this is the case speaks most 
highly to the eredit of the leading class in 
Chile, not alone as regards integrity, but as 
to the ability to produce able statesmen. 
And in view of the fact that the warm patri- 
otic feeling so strongly rooted in the Chilean 
public has its very origin in the esprit de 
corps of the political class, we may conjecture 
that though the president might dictate who 
shall be his successor, enlightenment and 
patriotism stand on guard, at least against 
the possibility of any military adventurer 
or vile speculator upon national revenues 
pushing his way upwards, either on the so- 
cial or political ladder of the country, 
much less reaching to gei the supreme power 
into his hands. ‘Thus, the maxim that the 
character of a people reflects itself in its gov- 
ernment, holds good in reference to Chile. 
In its very government is indeed reflected 
the nation’s practical sense and love of coun- 
try, of order, industry, and glory. 
Holger Birkedal. 


TO MOUNT DESERT. 


was reserved for him to reveal. At last one 
of us said, looking at the stars gleaming 
through the eucalyptus boughs, that the best 
thing would be to write, a thousand years 
hence, a fifty volume subscription book of 
‘Rambles among the Constellations.” We 
planned the route with enthusiasm, from 
Sirius to Aldebaran, with a drive over the 
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Milky Way for a finish. But there were 
doubts as to the sufficiency of fifty volumes 
for the task; yet if these limits were exceed- 
ed, only the inhabitants of Saturn and Ju- 
piter could be depended upon to subscribe. 
Then we suggested that most of the journey 
could be left out. “The places between the 
stars must be asMull as Milpitas, and the 
best scheme will be to spot all around on the 
places we like.” 

The first volume is not yet written; but 
our boyish plan of “leaving out the between 
places ” commends itself to maturer judg- 
ment; and these notes of the way from Ala- 
meda County to Mount Desert are not to 
describe a journey as along a clothes-line 
stretched between the two places, but to 
“spot around among the stars” in roundabout 
fashion from one to the other. 

Daily life on the trans-continental cars has 
been described by travelers until the mind 
recoils as one comes to the chapter in each 
tourist’s book entitled “ A Week on Wheels.” 
But the little party of strangers who found 
themselves booked through from Oakland 
Point to Chicago, deserves a word of com- 
ment. We were seven, and the cosmopoll- 
tan element of American travel was seldom 
more clearly illustrated. Number one was 
a tall, handsome, college-bred young man, 
a Broadway, New York, merchant. of large 
means, who had been visiting his vineyards 
in Southern California, and was returning, 
full of enthusiasm concerning the future of 
that region. “ Yes, indeed, it is the modern 
Garden of Hesperides. I shall have a dozen 
college fellows, all old Columbia boys, to 
settle down alongside of me. ©, yes: and 


a few Princeton fellows to do the fighting 


they are all pugnacious—and Yale men fot 
teachers, and a Harvard man to edit our pa- 
per.” Number two was a faultlessly dressed 
and most daintily gentle-mannered young 
Japanese, of good family, from an interior 
town, who had cleared twelve thousand dol- 
lars by some government contracts, and was 
on his way around the world. — He had con- 
tributed notes to Chrysanthemum (since 
unfortunately withered), and had taken a part 
of a course at the Tokio University. He 
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had, met Professor Morse in Japan, and 
knew Japanese students who had attended 
Cornell, and Harvard, and Johns Hopkins. 
All in all, I believe he was the favorite of 
our party, so bright were his sayings, and so 
vigorous and apt the dozens of rapid sketches 
he made on his brown paper tablets of scenes 
from the window, and of famous places in Ja- 


pan. ‘ Here are my cards,” he said at part- 
ing. ‘*And you must all come and see me 


in my own home, and we will go junking on 
the Yellow Sea, and visit Seoul, if you like.” 
Number three was a bristly defiant English- 
man, a sea-captain ona vacation, and though 
he was tough and twisted timber, it was royal 
oak, every fibre, well soaked and seasoned 
in many a gale. Out on the platform he 
flared every night, and at all hours, to take 
weather observations, and came back with 
his bronze-red beard blown over his  shoul- 
ders, to sit on the edge of his berth and tell 
sea-tales. Number four was a small, hesi- 
tant, ill-dressed, and homely man, stumbling 
in speech, and yet impressive, by reason of a 
noble simplicity : a home missionary, who 
had been at work for ten years in the Rocky 
Mountain region, chiefly in Utah, but often 
in Montana and Idaho. Entire devotion to 
his work had brought this poorly educated 
missionary into. an atmosphere of calm en-. 
deavor that won the respect of men of the 
most opposite beliefs. Number five was a 
slobe-trotter of a type that only the upper 
classes of the South can produce, educated 
at the University of Virginia, his father a 
wealthy Georgia planter. He had joined a 
regiment of Virginia cavalry when the war 
broke out, and fought desperately till the 
end. ‘Then he went to Mexico, and thfugh 
Central America, mined, speculated, and 
came to grief; worked as a day-laborer at 
Acapulco, found his way to Brazil, went with 
a British army officer to Egypt, was for a 
time in the service of the Khedive, under 
General Stone, traveled across Asia, hobnob- 
bing with Arab sheiks and Mongol chiefs, 
reached San Francisco in time to make 
twenty thousand dollars on the first great 
rise of Nevada stock, and a year later was 
farming in Oregon. He had just returned 
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_this was in 1882 — from a solitary pros- 
pecting tour about the Big Bend of the 
Columbia, and the perilous borders of Brit- 
ish Columbia, where renegades and despera- 
does from both sides of the line meet. Some 
of his mineral discoveries were of so much 
promise that a company to develope them 
hid been formed in San Francisco and New 
York. and business connected with this en- 
terprise was taking him across the continent, 
which he had crossed a dozen times before. 
Number six was a large, active, and genial 
man of middle age, the general passenger 


ayent upon one of the largest of American: 


railroads. Number seven was the Califor- 
nian on his circuitous way to Mount Desert. 
The seven ran things just as they chose in 
that car, or, to be more accurate, six of us 
did, for the missionary drew a line occasion- 
ally. He utterly refused to clamber out in 
a snowdritt when the engine paused for wa- 
ter at sunrise in the Rockies, and a shining 
hank of rosy and pallid snow lay a hundred 
yards distant. The rest went for it with a 
wild hurrah, the gentle Oriental last, too 
courteous to push, even in good nature; they 
snowballed each other; they drew half a 
hundred men from the other cars into the 
performance; up went the windows, hand- 
kerchiets were waved, hesitatingly, at first, 
but now with true partisan zeal, “Ho! ho! 
ho!” laughed the resonant engine whistle. 
“Come on now; all abo-o-o-ord! who-o-op!” 
The trampled snow-bank was instantly de- 
serted, except by the overcoat of a red-faced 
(hioan in another car, who had hung it on 
a rock in order to “sufficiently wax” a tall 
fellow from New York, and only awoke to a 
realizing sense of his loss when the train was 
a dozen miles further east. “It isn’t the 
coat, he confided, “ but the way that New 
York crows over me. Though I beat him 
ai) hollow at snowballing, yet I shall have to 
sct up the drinks all the way to Chicago.” 
One of the party took a snow-cake into 
the car, and presented it to a pretty little 
music teacher from San José, who had never 
secn snow nearer than the Coast Range foot- 
hills; and before it melted a medley of chil- 
dren, who had made a pandemonium of the 
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northwest three sections or so of the car, 
swooped down upon her, took possession, 
and held high saturnalia, even crowning their 
enormities by pelting the grieved, mortified, 
and scandalized white-chokered porter. Pan- 
demonium is an unpleasant word, but these 
were boarding-house children, who knew 
everything except how to behave, and loved 
nothing except eating and jabber. I suppose 
they will grow up, and circulate about the 
fashionable watering places, and marry like 
unto themselves, and remain from first to 
last always vulgar and always tiresome. 

It was chiefly because we pitied the porter 
so much because of the times he had with 
those children, and because their bedia- 
monded mothers were so sure not to give 
him more than a quarter apiece, that when the 
(;eorgian said, as we neared Omaha, “ I move 
we give our porter two-and-a-half apiece,” 
there were five votes in favor of the pro- 
posal, and ultimately, six of the cosmopo- 
lites did wickedly unite in this extravagant 
proceeding. Hereafter, on the “ C. P.,” there 
is one porter whose ideal tip is two dollars 
and.a half six times multiplied, and to whom, 
already, the experience, when told to his cron- 
ies, has assumed a shape like the following: 
“There was a dozen on 'em, California gem- 
men, and dey gib me twenty dollars apiece; 
suah, now, boss, dat’s what dey did. ‘Times 
ain't what dey used to was.” 

It seems almost as if some punishment 
were some day to fall upon California for 
having so marvelously escaped the dull, hard 
task of a whole generation’s devotion to pio- 
neering. Yes, 1 know there are rough-hewn 
log cabins in San Luis Obispo and Siskiyou, 
and a few other regions, but nowhere in all 
California —whose Americanization began 
but thirty-six years ago—is there more of raw- 
ness and poverty and unprogressiveness than 
I have seen in parts of Indiana, Ohio, and 
West Virginia. The smoky towns, vast res- 
ervoirs of coal and iron, rear their black 
walls on narrow shelves above the rivers ; and 
thousands of workmen gather there, and 
manufactures of myriad sorts thrive in the 
region, and slowly men gather fortunes and 
found powerful families. But far up the nar- 
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row valleys, among 4he rounded hills, in 
sleepy rural communities, there is less of 
change than any one could well imagine. In 
the ravines of the Blue Ridge, whether in 
Virginia, Maryland, or Pennsylvania, one oft- 
en finds a class of citizens dwelling on small 
and poor farms, living in the log-cabins and 
cheap frame houses that their ancestors built, 
and perfectly contented with their surround- 
ings. I wonder in what part of California 
strong and able-bodied men would be seen 
barefooted about the railroad station as at 
one place in West Virginia? To say that 
the middle classes at the East spend less 
money than the same classes do in California, 
is a mere truism. Their only temptation to 
spend more is In the way of summer excur- 
sions, as these have been reduced to a sci- 
ence —an alluring science of wandering and 
loafing for weeks. ‘The middle-class farmer 
in California usually lives better, wears cost- 
lier clothes, and drives much better horses 
than his brother of the Atlantic States does. 
He makes more money, handles it more 
recklessly, and loses it more often; but his 
life-time covers a range of experiences and 
changes twice as great as that of the Eastern 
farmer. And it is quite impossible for any 
Eastern agriculturist to understand what a 
single generation has done on the Pacific 
coast. ‘There are some scenes in California 
which nothing east of the Sierras can match 
in the way of magnificent beginnings for a 
prosperous, Close-welded, and highly cultured 
civilization. Such, for example, is the view 
a mosaic of farms and orchards —from 
Mission Peak, in Southern Alameda County, 
over the central portion of that valley, so 
short a time ago the appanage of the Valle- 
jos, the Castros, the Alvisos, and the Estu- 
dillos; or the outlook along Napa Valley from 
St. Helena, in the time of the vintage; or 
the broad mesa that extends eastward from 
Pasadena. You will look in vain in the fair- 
est parts of the Mississippi Valley, or of the 
Atlantic slope from Maine to Virginia, to 
find closely settled rural communities like 
these, whose heritage of soil and climate ts 
so rich that there is hardly any limit to the 
possible subdivision of the farms. 
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The young Californian, who has never 
crossed the Rockies, has unconsciously im- 
bibed exaggerated ideas of the density of 
population. The close packing of humanity 
in large cities will somewhat surprise him; 
but the vast waste spaces, the forest lands, 
the morasses, the deserts of barrenness and 
granite, will surprise him a great deal more. 
of California have been bowing our 
heads, and saying “‘ Yes, we acknowledyve that 
it is nearly all waste-—what with our Mojave 
sands, our San Joaquin West side” (good 
enough for wheat, “47s year at least), * our 


‘lava beds and quartz ledges and slickens.” 


But let any Californian travel from Wash- 
ington to Baltimore, and take careful note 
how much land he sees that never has been 
cultivated and never can be. Let him ride 
through the garden countries of Maryland, 
and see whether the average of quality is 
higher than the Coast Range “ foot-hill 
lands.” 

There are, in this region of Maryland, 
many beautiful woods, grand with autumn 
coloring in favorable seasons, and affording 
a greater variety of trees than are usually 
found farther north. Finer specimens of 
oaks, maples, beeches, hickories, chestnuts, or 
tulip trees, it would be difficult to find. But 
toa Californian, these woodlands lack luxuri- 
ance; One misses the tangles, the nooks, the 
deep, cool, and silent places of the Santa 
Cruz redwoods. It is not so much that they 
lack flowers ; deep woods are not the places 
for much wealth of bloom; the real masses 
of flowers always linger about sunlit: open- 
ings, and fringe the forest borders with color, 
and. spread brilliantly on the treeless hill- 
sides. It is not at all that they lack beauty; 
park-like for miles the pastures of the heart 
of Maryland extend, and within an hour's 
drive of Baltimore. But there is to the 
dweller of the Pacific a lack of the sense of 
wildness, after his redwoods, pines, balsams, 
and madrojas, in these groups of deciduous 
trees; nor will he fail to think how all this 
lowland would suddenly become another 
creation, if, in the midst of its gentle hills, 
Tamalpais or Cucumonga were set. ‘They 
have. in the heart of Harford County, a pic- 
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turesque spot called Deer Creek Rocks, a 
ragged promontory and cliff, on whose sum- 
mit enormous masses of rock are piled in 
a most remarkable manner. The mere im- 
pressiveness of the place, however, is not 
superior to that of some of the bends and 
bluffs of Alameda canon, or of its tributary, 
Stony Brook, comparatively unvisited places 
in California. Indeed, the famous Anthony's 
Nose on the Hudson is no whit finer, even 
at its best, with moonlight on the broad and 
classic river beneath, than is that particular 
mountain promontory that looms above the 
widest lake-like portion of Alameda creek ; 
while the Sacramento above Redding, the 
Trinity below Douglas, are more inspiring 
than any ten miles of the Hudson. ‘The 
best charm of Chesapeake woods, as of clas- 
sic Hudson scenery, 1s human and _ historic ; 
and this is a charm that must strengthen and 
accumulate with every work of genius, every 
atof heroism that adds its contribution to 
it. The elements of this historic charm in 
the Hudson region are well known to litera- 
ture: those of the Chesapeake, no less inter- 
esting, are hardly heard of except by stu- 
dents. Maryland, historically developed from 
the most interesting of the proprietary colo- 
nies, strikes its roots deeply in the sotl of the 
Rovalist, aristocratic England. ‘The Palat- 
inateof the Bishop of Durham was the model 
for the Charter of Terra Mari, and the sto- 
ries of the long struggles with the powers of 
the proprietary, with Chesapeake pirates, with 
blue Ridge outlaws, with aggressive neigh- 
bor colonies, and with = rival and jealous 
sects, through all of which Maryland gained 
strenuth, freedom, and individuality—a story 
of old parish records, and Maryland manors, 
and long buried towns, like St. Mary's and 
Joppa, once Baltimore’s rival-——is as interest- 
ing a chapter of colonial history as that of 
Hendrick Hudson and the patroons. For on 
these sunny hills, and in the fertile swales 
sloping to river and bay, and on such pro- 
ductive isles as Kent and Spesutia, the Eng- 
clish country gentleman of the time of 
Shakespere dwelt, much as he did in Eng- 
‘ind itself. New England, on the contrary, 
knit trom the first in close settlements, seized 
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from the armory of Teutonic ideas the an- 
cient township system, with its assembly of 
the freemen, and its large equality. In Mary- 
land there were the manors of Evelinton, 
Great Oak, Vanticoke, Kent Fort, Susque- 
hanna, Anne-Arundel, and many others, 
some of which still keep their stately names, 
and are hoary with traditions. Such as these 
are My Lady’s Manor and Bohemia Manor, 
where the patriarchical type of society was 
curiously flavored with the feudal element, in 
that hospitable and rollicking seventeenth 
century. Here lord and tenants lived in 
almost the same relations known among the 
Anglo-Saxons a thousand years ago, when 
the greatest agrarian revolution our race has 
known had slowly changed the free village 
communities Into independent communities 
of tenants, and the ancient judicial system 
had given way to private jurisdiction, subject 
only to the royal authority. 

In all the Atlantic region, few more inter- 
esting and typical mountain regions can be 
found than that of the Minisink, the last for- 
tress of the Lenni Lenapes Indians, whose 
gate-way was the rock-walled Delaware 
Water gap, where the dark and rapid river 
flows between Mounts Minsi and Tammany, 
and rounds the cliffs of Manunka Chunk. In 
this region, Dutch copper miners toiled long 
before Penn laid out Philadelphia. Nicho- 
las Scoll, Surveyor-General, entered the re- 
gion in 1730; by 4737 the famous “ Walk- 
ing Purchase” of eighty-six miles was made; 
by 1742 the ardent and fearless Moravian 
missionaries were at Bethlehem, and send- 
ing outposts into the wilderness. Within 
twenty years the American pioneers had foot- 
hold; their slender “ Durham” flat boats 
were poled along the river, the chief link 
with civilization; their log cabins and school- 
houses were on the broad plateau where 
once the Minisink war-trail ran. ‘To-day, in 
these September weeks, the mountain paths 
through rhododendron thickets are alive 
with color and laughter and song. It is the 
summer-resort of hundreds of cheerful Phil- 
adelphians. Sleepy and rural the village is 


—as apart from the world as the dreamiest of 
Mendocino logging camps—but hotels and 
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~ cottages occupy the plateau above it, and 
blue peaks rise over the dark emerald slopes, 
and skies of a rare depth of hue arch over- 
head; while light ships pass to and fro along 
the broad river, by low isles and cliffs, yel- 
low, purple, and white with flowers of early 
autumn. 

But if there is, in all this Atlantic realm, 
any region that is simply and absolutely sat- 
isfying, it lies between Rockland and Grand 
Menan ; it looks eastward to Yarmouth and 
Minas basin, and the bay of terrible tides 
described in the geographies that were stud- 
ied under the shadows of Mission Peak a 
score of years ago. It is better than the 
heart of the White Mountains, for the sight 
and sound of the sea are everywhere ; bet- 
‘ter than the elm-shaded ridge of Portland 
looking down on mole and fort, broad har- 
bor, and pine-clad islands, and ocean's ex- 
panse ; for the mountains stand like giants 
in the waves, and fleets of fisher-boats flutter 
about them like moths around a flame; and 
the crimson sunset hangs over the peaks of 
purple and violet, till twilight quiets the gray 
sea-birds clustered on barren rocks above 
the storm-twisted pines. Oh! that the en- 
trance to our Golden Gate were through such 
gleaming archipelagoes as these that lie be- 
tween Rockland and Bar Harbor! Pillars 
of yranite fast rooted are they, the deep sea 
sheer beneath their heights; clothed newly 
every hour with different coloring of rose, or 
jacinth, or amethyst, or beryl, or emerald, 
till none of Mr. Black’s Hebridean coloring 
could surpass it. In fact, though all may not 
think so, better than Mount Desert is the 
way thereto. 

We sail northward from Rockland, past 
lobster-like Islesborough, following the for- 
gotten track of the Lord of Castine, till we 
reach that wild and fortressed headland ; 
thence rounding Cape Rosier, far southward, 
with dozens of islands seaward: then turn- 
ing eastward between Sedgwick of the main- 
land, and Little Deer Isle, into the tortuous 
and island-dotted “ Eggemoggin Reach,” 
twelve miles and more from Blake’s Light to 
Naskeag Point, each rod opening new beau- 
ties, till suddenly new groups of isles in the 
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blue sea and far beyond them, like a section 
of the northern Coast Range, intensely pur- 
ple, and far more rounded and great and sat- 
isfying than one had imagined, the heights 
of Mount Desert’s continent-like island fill 
the horizon. Or, we can sail east from 
Rockland, south of North Haven Island,and 
past Deer Island and Swan’s Island, with 
isles and open sea all the way—a thousand 
different courses open from which to choose. 
And, whatever course we take, we do not 
miss the view—worth a trip across the con- 
tinent, when, from the deck of yacht or 
steamer or fisher craft, we look from the isl- 
and-guarded mouth of Southwest Harbor 
into that Norwegian fjiord—Somes Sound, 
with mouMtains to the west and to the east, 
and abrupt cliffs and ravines, down whose 
precipitous sides squalls burst’ on careless 
pleasure boats. It cuts the island almost in 
two, and aids the multitude of other inlets 
to give Mount Desert acurious resemblance 
to many-pronged Celebes. 

After we leave the mouth of Somes Sound, 
built on a noble cliff three hundred or so feet 
above the sea, near Bracy’s Cove, looking 
forth on light house and island groups with 
Long Pondand jordan Pond, and the Triads 
and stately Pemetic to the north, is the quiet 
summer home of President Eliot, of Harvard. 

Politics and fashion assemble at Bar Har- 
bor, miles away, and there steam yachts, and 
yovernment vessels, and flying proas, and 
odd craft of all conceivable forms, lie for 
weeks, and one may count fifty pleasure par- 
ties out at once in sail boats, or row boats, 
or birch bark canoes skimming the water like 


midges. 

A rambling and pioneer-like village clus- 
ters albout the wharves, but as soon as one 
escapes from these shanties and crooked 
streets there is a fine plateau, on which the 
large hotels and private ‘‘cottages ” are. situ- 
ated. Here are so-called cottages that in 
point of size, beauty, and costliness are noth- 
ing less than palaces. When it comes to 
spending two hundred -thousand dollars on 
the grounds and summer cottage of a single 
family here, the days of Republican simplic- 
ity seem to have been forgotten. But peo- 
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ple who own no cottages here appear to have 
quite as good a time as those who do. ‘The 
rugged and precipitous rocks, beautiful bays, 
sheltered coves, and strange grottos: the 
woods of lonely white birches, massive Nor- 
way pines, slender and fragrant cedars, trem- 
bling larches, spicy hemlocks, under whose 
shelter the rarest of New England flowers, 
ferns, and mosses hide, and whose openings 
are scarlet and purple with wild berries; the 
cataracts that foam over moss-green stains 
of rainbow-hung granite—these are free to 
every one. 

Nor is there any lack of material for leg- 
endary and antiquarian interest. Henri IV. 
of France gave all the region from the Dela- 
ware to Quebec, to Sieur De Monts; but 
even while the grant was being made, the 
bold Sir Humphrey Gilbert raised the Cross 
of St. George over fog-wet Newfoundland, 
claiming all the adjacent coasts, even De 
Monts’s, ‘** Acadie.” Champlain, the hardy 
pionecr, a bluff and manly seventeenth cen- 
tury “ Hervé Riel,” named the isle “ Monts 
Deserts,” in 1604, and passed on to his ro- 
mantic wanderings in the forests of New 
York and Canada. De Monts next gave 
the island to a beautiful and ardent Catholic 
lady, Madame Guercheville, and she fitted 
out an expedition controlled by Jesuits, who 
landed in 1612, near what is now Schoon- 
ers Head, on Mount Desert Island; named 
the place “St. Sauveur” built cabins, and 
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planted grain. They soon established a col- 
ony near the mouth of Somes Sound, on 
Cranberry Island, and attempted to convert 
the Indians. ‘Their peaceful settlement was 
soon after destroyed with fire and sword by 
Captain Samuel Argall, the free-booter and 
adventurer, afterwards deputy Governor of 
Virginia (161718). ‘Thus, about the time 
the Thirty Years’ War was beginning in Ger- 
many, and the Civil War which ended 
in the siege of J.a Rochelle had begun in 
France, while James I. was locking his no- 
blest subject in the tower, and while Lord 
Verulam was yet England’s honored Chan- 
cellor, the religious colony of St. Sauveur, 
planted by men who had taken the oath of 
Loyala, had just been destroyed, and only 
the religious wars in Europe prevented an 
attempt on the part of French Jesuits to 
reconquer this rocky domain. 

Past the site of their ancient colony, young 
people from Boston and Baltimore, Portland 
and Philadelphia, Charleston and Chicago, 
sail in swift catamarans and graceful yachts; 
far above it, on the picturesque cliff, Presi- 
dent Eliot’s unassuming cottage stands. It 
isan English and a Protestant world bounded 
by the purple horizon that circles the Por- 
cupine Islands and Mount Desert and the 
Coasts of Maine, where the cruel cannons 
of privateersman Argall drove the trembling 
priests to the forests two hundred and fifty 
years ago. 


LOVE’S MEANING. 


I THOUGHT it meant all glad ecstatic things, 
Fond glance and touch and speech, quick blood and brain, 
And strong desire, and keen, delicious pain, 
And beauty’s thrall, and strange bewilderings 
*Twixt hope and fear, like to the little stings 
The rose-thorn gives, and then the utter gain— 
Worth all my sorest striving to attain— 
Of the dear bliss long-sought possession gives. 


Now with a sad, clear sight that reassures 

My often sinking soul, with longing eyes 
Averted from the path that still allures, 

Lest, seeing that for which my sore heart sighs, 
I seek my own good at the cost of y®urs,— 

I know at last that love means sacrifice. 


te 
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Carlotta Perry. 


THE PROSE AND VERSE OF R. W. EMERSON. 


No one will find in Emerson’s writings a 
System of Philosophy ; and it is a relief, to 
the modern mind, to be assured of that. For 
we have come to perceive that a system of 
philosophy is apt to be a system of more or 
less beautiful moonshine. We venerate the 
philosophers of the past, but we do not build 
on their philosophies. For these have consist- 
ed, for the most part, of logically proved con- 
clusions, drawn from premises that no man 
can either affirm or deny with certainty. — I 
do not speak of philosophy, or philosophical 
thought ; but of the great so-called Systems 
of philosophy: those magnificent attempts 
to explain the universe to which we pay the 
tribute of our astonishment and admiration, 
but from which we get hardly one grain of 
ascertained truth. In the writings of Emer- 
son there is no attempt to explain the uni- 
verse. They are made up, rather, of obser- 
vations upon this corner of the universe in 
which we find ourselves, and upon the human 
life that goes on in it. 

To these observations upon man and life 
Emerson brought a mind peculiarly clear, and 
unspoiled by any fevers of personal ambition, 
or by the fumes of passion, or the biases that 
a bent or a specialty are sure to bring. And 
he brought, too, something that is as essen- 
tial to clear-seeing as a clear eye: the ardent 
love of truth. It was, indeed, such a devo- 
tion to truth, even in its homeliest and hum- 
blest aspects, that one might call it the love 
of fact. But the subjects that most interest- 
ed him were not those matters of the mate- 
rial world, which make the staple of ob- 


servations of fact in these times, and the_ 


observers of which might be supposed, from 
their own account of the matter, to absorb 
all the devotion to truth that is going. Great 
Men, American Civilization, Character, Ed- 
ucation, Politics, Behavior, Love, Friendship, 

1 Emerson's Complete Works: XI Volumes. Boston: 
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Heroism, Self-Reliance, Intellect, Duty — 


such as these are the human topics of this 


prose and verse. 

One of the first things that strikes us in ap- 
proaching any of these topics with Emerson 
is that we are in the company of a mind that 
habitually sees both sides. And this qual- 
ity has made his writings seem to. some per- 
sons cold and remote from practical life. In 
point of fact he is one of the most practical 
writers to be found in our literature. No 
doubt for incitement to a certain sort of ac- 
tion—violent, blind action—it is better to 
have seen only One side, as we see the moon 
and the candidate of our party. But when 
aman has seen both sides, though he stops, 
he stops and thinks; and the outcome of it 
is apt to be some deliberate and _ persistent 
course of action. ‘To this sort of practical ac- 
tivity Emerson’s writings are stimulant and 
helpful. 

Every one who amounts to much is found 
to believe in some things in particular. That 
is to say, there are some things which have 
struck him as so remarkable and important, 
that they dwell in his mind, and are upper- 
most in his involuntary trains of thought. In 
crude men it is likely to be some outward 
and concrete thing. One man never ceases 
to talk of the great ox he saw in Bavaria; 
another, of the beautiful woman he met on 
the steamer. With a deeper man it is some 
cluster of abstract convictions. With Emer- 
son it was a group of truths concerning hu- 
man nature and human society, so vital, 
yet so commonly overlooked or misprized 
among us, that they may well be pointed 
out again and again. 

For example,—the existence, iad the val- 
ue, Of a natural aristocracy. When Mr. Mat- 


thew Arnold lately dwelt upon it before us, 
people did not mob him, for they thought 
they ought to think him a great man; but | 
they winced, and did not like him the better 
for his frankness. 


Yet Emerson saw’ the 
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truth plainly enough. ‘The terrible aris- 
tocracy that is in nature,” he exclaims in the 
essay on Aristocracy: 


“Real people dwelling with the real, face to face 
undaunted: then, far down, people of taste, people 
dwelling in a relation, or rumor, or influence of good 
ard jair, entertained by it, superficially touched, yet 
charmed by these shadows :—and, far below these, 
gross and thoughtless, the animal men, billows of 
chaos. down to the dancing and menial organizations 

It were to dispute against the sun, to deny 
this difference of brain... I never feel that any 
man occupies my place, but that the reason why I do 
not have what I wish, is, that I want the faculty which 


enti’ 


This perception falls in with a marked 
characteristic of these writings throughout: 
their advocacy of the first-rate, in all things, 
as against the clamorous second-rate. And 
it is this, as much as any other quality, that 
makes them tonic and bracing for our young 
peonle. Unless our visiting neighbors from 


abroad are vastly mistaken In us, we are the: 


country of the second-rate. Nothing, they 
affirm, is first-rate here but our bigness. 
Qur literature is greatly disseminated, but of 
second grade. Our politicians are “smart,” 
but second-rate men. Our art is promising, 
suggestive, but second-rate. Our music ts 
second-rate, or worse. Our “ best” (that is 
our tishtonable) society is likewise. Our ed- 
ucation falls short of liberal culture by the 
sume deficiency. Everything with us Is on 
i urand scale, is prophetic of great things, 
but up to the present time, when compared 
with the best that is or has been in the 
world, is second-rate. Now the attitude of 
many of our writers—-especially in the most 
popular newspapers and magazines—is a sort 
of brazening out of this felt inferiority; a 
resentment of criticism upon it; a defiance 
of the first-rate to prove itself any better; 
often a flattery and truckling to what Is per- 
lectly well recognized as second-rate, as being 
in the majority, and therefore supposably the 
protitable side to be on. 

but Emerson, noticeably among all our 
Writers, has taken the other tone. His doe- 
trine has been a recall to allegiance to the 
irst-hestin all things: to the choicest books; 
tothe purest politics; to the highest educa- 


tion; to the noblest attainment in personal 
character. Motives and aspirations which 
other writers occasionally bow to with per- 
functory politeness, plainly considering them 
visionary and utopian, a part of that mythical 
system cf things which is still to be respect- 
fully deferred to before the public and de- 
spised in the drawing-room—these high mo- 
tives and aspirations he honestly believes in, 
because he actually sees them, and because 
they are his own. 

This loyalty of his to the first-rate has not 
tended to increase his popularity, especially 
as it implies a vivid perception and _ plain- 
spoken characterization of the second-rate. 
He has not scrupled to mention the existence 
of that type of person “ with whom the only 
intercourse you could have was to buy what 
he had to sell.” 

‘Tis certain, that our civilization is not yet com- 
plete ; it has not ended, nor given sign of ending 
ina hero, "Tis a wild democracy, the riot of medi- 
ocrities and dishonesties and fudges. . . . We have 
much to learn, much to correct,—a great deal of ly- 
ing vanity. The spread eagle must fold his foolish 
wings and be less of a peacock.” 

He has not pretended to be proud that so 
many of our “ masses” can read and write, 
when there are so few who can do more than 
that. 

‘* Here that same great body has arrived at a slov- 
en plenty,—ham and corn-cakes, tight roof and coals 
have been attained; an unbuttoned comfort, not 
clean, not thoughtful, far from polished, without dig- 
nity in his repose—” 

Yet observe, he sees both sides, and the 
sentence goes on,-—— 

** Honest and kind for the most part, understand- 
ing his own rights and stiff to maintain them, and 
disposed to give his children a better education than 
he received.” 

It is with no aristocrat’s scorn that he rec- 
ognizes this existence of the plebeians. It is 
rather with pity for their condition, and hope 
of its betterment. It is one thing to thank 
God we are not as other men are, and quite 
a different thing to pray God—and in hope, 
not despair of it---that other men may some 
day be better than we. 

It is one of the traits that mark his writ- 
ings as distinctly American, this hopeful- 
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ness. Even of American politics he does 
not despair, bad as he perceives them to be: 


‘*No measure is attempted for itself, but the opin- 
ion of the people is courted in the first place, and the 
measures are perfunctorily carried through as secon- 
dary. We do not choose our own candidate, no, nor 
any other man’s first choice,-—but only the available 
candidate, whom, perhaps, no man lowes. . . . The 
country is governed in bar-rooms, and in the mind 
of bar-rooms. The low can best win the low, and 
each aspirant for power vies with his rival which can 
stoop the lowest, and depart widest from himself.” 


He has hope, because of what Mr. Arnold 
has called ‘“ the remnant.” 


Whilst each cabal urges its candidate, and at 
last brings, with cheers and street’ demonstrations, 
men whose names area knell to all hope of progress, 
the good and wise are hidden in their active retire- 
ments. . . . We know, all over this country, men 
of integrity, capable of action and of affairs, with the 
deepest sympathy for all that concerns the public, 
mortified by the national disgrace, and quite capable 
of any sacrifice except of their honor.”’ 


And besides, 


**Our helm is given up to a better guidance than 
our own ; the course of events Is quite too strong for 


-any helmsman, and our litthe wherry is taken in tow 


by the ship of the great Admiral which knows the 
way, and has the force to draw men and states and 


planets to their good.” 


We have called this hopefulness a trait of 
American literature. There are two other 
qualities of Emerson’s writings, also charac- 
teristic of our literature: a kind of clear- 
headed honesty, and genuine humour. In 
his “ English Traits” we were revenged be- 
forehand for any biting truths that our friend- 


ly visitor lately told us, for Emerson did not 


hesitate to say what he saw in the mother 
country. “The English ”’—he is speaking 
of the established church—- 


‘cling to the last rag of form, and are dread- 
fully given to cant. . .°. The fanaticism and hy- 
poerisy create satire. Punch finds an inexhausti- 
ble material. . . . The church, at this moment, is 
much to be pitied. She has nothing left but posses- 
sion. If a bishop meets an intelligent gentleman and 
reads fatal interrogations in his eyes, he has no re- 
source but to take wine with him.” | 


Yet there is no cynicism in the American 
critic’s keen-sightedness. ‘There was not the 
least of a shrew about him, and so it would 
le a mistake to call his judgments shrewd. 


They are simply honest and clear. And 
the “other side” is therefore never out of 
sight. 
“If religion be the doing of all good, and for its 
own sake the suffering of all evil, souf/rir de tout /: 
monde, et ne faire souffrir personne, that divine se- 
cret has existed in England from the days of Alfred 
to those of Romilly, of Clarkson, and of Florence 
Nightingale, and in thousands who have no fame.” 
It has undoubtedly done much to prevent 
Emerson’s popularity that he early preferred 
to say some things which there had been a 
tacit agreement not to say as yet. One 
might assert, even, that there had been a 
tacit agreement not to see these things. For 
seeing is more largely than people think a 
matter of the will, or of the willingness. “ My . 
children,” quotes Emerson of the grand fa- 
ther who found the boys frightened in the 
dark, “you will never see anything worse 
than yourselves.” It was apparently his own 
conviction, and he was a true Anglo-Saxon 
in his desire to face the precise fact, and in 
his conviction of the safety of declaring it. 
His humorous bent can make a little game 
even of the Concord philosophy: 
‘Another reported that, at a knotty point in the 
discourse, a sympathizing Englishman with a 
squeaking voice interrupted with the question, ‘Mr. 
Alcott, a lady near me desires to enquire whether 
omnipotence abnegates attribute?’ ” 
And in his notes on Brook Farm: 


‘*Thus Mr. Ripley told Theodore Parker, ‘ There 
is your accomplished friend ——, he would hoe 
corn all Sunday if I would let him, but all Massa- 
chusetts could not make him do it on Monday.’” 


And again: 

**The ladies took cold on washing-day; soit was 
ordained that the gentlemen-shepherds should wring 
and hang out clothes; which they punctually did, 
And it would sometimes occur that when they danced 
in the evening, clothes-pins dropped plentifully from 
their pockets.” 


And in his account of his aunt, Mary Moody 


Emerson: 


“If her companion were a little ambitious, and 
asked her opinion on books or matters on which she 
did not wish rude hands laid, she did not hesitate to 
stop the intruder with, *How’s your cat, Mrs. 
Tenner?’ 


No one tells a humorous anecdote with 
more delicious appreciation than he. As of 
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‘the Frenchman and Englishman who quarrel- 
ej, Both were unwilling to fight, but their com- 
panions put them up to it; at last it was agreed that 
they should fight alone, in the dark, and with pis- 
tols: the candles were put out, and the English- 
man, to make sure not to hit anybody, fired up the 
chimney, —and brought down the Frenchman.” 


Emerson’s style has often that flash of ex- 
aggeration which is one characteristic of 
American humor. Sometimes it is keen wit, 
as, * he Frenchman invented the ruffle; 
the Englishman added the shirt.” He tells 
of his friend whose “‘ pears grew to the size 
of melons, and the vines beneath them ran 
an eighth of a mile.” You see this trait in 
the phrases he quotes: as Ben Jonson's, of 
a book that was “so rammed with life.” 
The earth he calls a “ bullet,” and again “a 
little scrap of a planet.” England has “‘a se- 
cret vigor and a pulse like acannon.” ‘These 
strong expressions are not cheap efforts to 
be expressive. They indicate that the thing 
has impressed him strongly, and he despairs 
of carrying this strength of impression over 
to another mind except by some such spon- 
taneous freak of hyperbole. 

Emerson's language is often pure dialectic 
Yankee; not with any humorcus or burlesque 
intention, as in Lowell’s writings, but from 
mere love of the plain fact, and therefore of 
the plainest statement of it. “ Hitch” your 
wagon to a star,—because we actually say 
that: not fasten, or tie, or buckle, or hook, 
or infibulate, but just “hitch.” He seems 
always to use the language of everyday 
speech by preference, because it is the lan- 
guaze of everyday fact. One would say that 
he avoids the vocabulary, and even the con- 
structions, of the distinctively book language, 
because it has so often been used “to con- 
ceal thought.” 

Another American characteristic in his 
Writings is their continual practical bearing. 
The fact, with him, seems always to bring 
aiong with it the question, ‘ What is to be 
Cone about it?” He would “tax whisky 


and rum almost to the point of prohibition.” 
He would have the public museum in each 
town “relieve the private house of this 
charge of owning and exhibiting ” great stat- 
ues and pictures. 
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“I wish to find in my own towna library and mu- 
seum which is the property of the town, where I can 
deposit this precious treasure, where I and my 
children can see it from time to time, and where it 
has its proper place among hundreds of such dona- 
tions from other citizens, who have brought thither 
whatever articles they have judged to be in their 
nature rather a public than a private property. A 
collection of this kind would dignify the town, and 
We should love and respect our neighbors more.” 


He preaches drainage to the farmers, and 
the establishment of a professorship of books 
to the colleges. He was one of the first to 
claim for woman the rights that nearly every 
educated person now admits to be her due. 
It was he that advocated, in a lecture before 
President Lincoln and the Cabinet at Wash- 
ington, the emancipation of the slaves as a 
necessary measure of war. 

We have said that this employment of 
the homeliest speech, this flashing exaggera- 
tion of phrase, this perpetual play of humor, 
this honesty to the plain fact, this belief 
in the ultimate safety of its frank expression, 
and this practical bent of mind, are all Amer- 
ican characteristics. And yet, an eminent 
English author took occasion lately to com- 
plain of “the Boston literature,” as he called 
it, as not the true and long awaited Ameri- 
can literature. It is only, it seems, ‘‘a trans- 
planted English literature.” Let us be glad 
it is no worse than that. What are they 
looking for from this country? Perhaps they 
are expecting the true literature of America 
to bellow like the buffalo, or roar like Niag- 
ara Falls. ‘They do not know that we our- 
selves look at the matter of our chief treas- 
ures a little differently. ‘There has already 
blossomed out, our transatlantic neighbors 
should be informed, that distinctively Amer- 
can literature which t hey have so long been 
expecting: it is full of the red man, and the 
vaquero, and the buffalo, and plains, and 
precipices, and the revolver. It ts called 
with us “the dime novel.” 

Distinctively practical, honest, lucid, sane, 
—such ts the mind that shines out from all 
these volumes. See, for instance, his sum- 
ming up of Theodore Parker’s character :— 


‘* His commanding merit is this, that he insisted 
beyond all men in pulpits, that the essence of Chris- 
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tianity is its practical morals; it is there for use, or 
it is nothing; and if you combine it with sharp 
trading, or with ordinary city ambitions to gloze over 
municipal corruptions, or private intemperance, or 
immoral politics, —it is a hypocrisy, and the truth is 
not in you; and no love of religious music or of the 
dreams of Swedenborg, or praise of John Wesley, 
or of Jeremy Taylor, can save you from the Satan 
which you are.”’ 


What a terrible climax in that single final 


word! Perhaps the clear sanity of Emer- 
son’s mind is seen as well as anywhere in 
the Essay on Swedenborg. Alive to his 
greatness, he is not in the least blind to his 
limitations; and of his works he says: 
“Their immense and sandy diffuseness is 
like the prairie or the desert, and their in- 
congruities are like the last deliration.” 
Yet the great mystic is one of his ‘‘ Repre- 
sentative Men.” This sane balance of the 
judgment makes his criticism valuable. As 
a critic, he does not follow the fashion of 
modern criticism in the display of acumen 
by showing what an author is not—as if one 
should describe a pear tree by proving 
against it the charge of not being a potato- 
vine (the sort of achievement that makes the 
reputation of many a “critic”),— but he 
shows us what he essentially is. 

Emerson’s style is against him, with the 
average reader. It Is easy to see its faults. 
It is sometimes abrupt: it is often monot- 
onous ; it returns to certain tricks of phrase 
and construction. We tire of the ‘’tis.” 
But we easily forgive any such trifles for the 
merit that it is never dishonest, never exces- 
sive, never empty, and never dull. ‘The av- 
erage reader finds it difficult. And the rea- 
son 1s not far to seek. ‘There are two kinds 
of difficult style : one, that which is too ab- 
stract for the ordinary comprehension. Her- 
bert Spencer’s page, for example, would be 
clearer to many persons if edited with notes 
consisting of concrete illustrations. The 
other kind of difficulty in style is less com- 
mon, but more insuperable: it constitutes 
the difficulty of all good poetry that is diffi- 
cult at all. It is the excess of concreteness: 
the lack of abstract statement. It is, in 
other words, the statement of abstract truths 
by concrete instances. 


**At Education Farm, the noblest theory of life 
. would not rake or pitch a ton of hay; it 
would not rub downa horse.” — Culture with us . 
opens stately enough, but soon becomes narrower 
and narrower and ends in a squirrel track, and runs 
up atree.” ‘*A man is like a bit of Labrador spar, 
which has no luster as you turn it in your hand, 
until you come to a particular angle ; then it shows 
deep and beautiful colors.” —-‘* A sympathetic person 
is placed in the dilemma ofa swimmer among drown- 
ing men, who all catch at him, and if he gives so 
much as a leg or a finger, they will drown him.” 
—**Xenophon and his Ten Thousand were quite 
equal to what they attempted, and did it: so equal 
that it was not suspected to be a grand and inimitable 
exploit.” If the king is in the palace, nobody 
looks at the walls.” —‘**’Tis wonderful how soon a 
piano gets into a log hut on the frontier. You 
would think they found it under a pine stump. With 
it comes a Latin grammar, and one of those tow- 
head boys has written a hymn on Sunday.” 


The difficulty of such a style is not at all 
in understanding the concrete instance, but 
in appreciating the truth which it instances. 
The principle is given, not with the illustra- 
tion, but solely by the illustration. And it 
is not every one who will stop to see, or who 
is capable of seeing, the vast implication of 
it. 

Moreover, this peculiarity makes his style 
seem more than ever disjointed. For the 
illustrations, indeed, are disjointed ; itis only 
the general truths that stand in connection. 
Only the crests of his thought rise to the sur- 
face, and his mind strides on from crest to 
crest. In this way Emerson’s prose is half 
poetry ; and sometimes only the amphibious, 
accustomed to breathe in both elements, can 
easily follow him. 

Emerson’s range of interest and observa- 
tion, to judge solely by his writings, was not 
of the widest. His sight was one of those 
lenses of the very highest power that cover 
but a small field. ‘lhe same has been truc 
of most great observers. Over and over 
again in his lectures and essays we find him 
uttering in different ways the same few vital 
truths. lor example, that there is no such 
thing as luck: it is all cause and effect. 
‘Things work to their ends, not to yours, and 


will certainly defeat any adventurer who fightsagainst 
this ordination.”’-—‘** You are a very elegant writer, 


but you can’t write up what gravitates down.” 
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And that the only important question con- 
cerning a man is—not what he has, but 
what in himself he is. 
“We pass for what we are, and we prosper or fail 
by what we are . . A certain quantity of power be- 
longs to a certain quantity of faculty. Whoever wants 
more power than is the legitimate attraction of 
his faculty, is a politician . . Being will always seem 
well; —but whether I cannot contrive to seem, with- 
out the trouble of being ?”’—-‘*’Tis not important 
how the hero does this or that, but whatheis. What 
he is will appear in every gesture and syllable.” — 
“As we are, so we do; and as we do, so it is done 
tous. --** You cannot hide any secret. If the artist 
succor his flagging spirits by opium and wine, his 
work will characterize itself as the work of opium 
or wine. 
Even one’s vision is limited by his atttain- 
ment, according to Emerson : 
“We can only see what we are, and if we misbe- 
have we suspect others.” 
And our utterance he declares to have the 
same limitation: 
“Use what language you will, you can never say 
anything but what you are. . . What I am has been 
secretly conveyed from me to another, whilst I was 
vainly making up my mind to tell him it.”—** What 
you are stands behind you and thunders so I cannot 
hear what you say.” : 
l.anerson’s writings, we have admitted, do 
not constitute a philosophy, if by that we 
Mean a vast system of words concerning 
what we cannot know. He was certainly no 
philosopher in the sense of that admirable 
description of one who claimed the title: 
“The amount he thinks he knows, and his 
total inability to say what he does know, 
eminently fit him to be a_ philosopher.” 
These writings are made up, on the con- 
trary, of carefully observed facts, most lucid- 
ly and tersely—even abruptly, sometimes— 
expressed. ‘The great philosophers have ad- 
ded very little to the sum of ascertained 
knowledge. Plato, for example, was indis- 
putubly a great philosopher. But read Plato 
through with note-book and pencil, and say 
candidly how many established truths are 
thercin given to the world: truths on which 
other discovery might buald,—on which eivil- 
vation might build if a deluge destroyed all 
sarncred truth but that. What is valuable in 
Plato is his poetry, rather than his fact. It 
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is equally true of the later philosophers, 
Some gleam of imagination, some crumb of 
practical ethics, some effluence of their own 
personality, constituted their present value 
to the world. As Lewes sadly and honestly 
confesses at the close of the chapter on 
Berkeley in his History of Philosophy: 
“ That Berkeley was a deep and remarkable 
thinker must be readily conceded; and he 
failed, as the greatest Philosophers of all 
times have failed, not because he was weak, 
but because Philosophy was impossible. . . 
One great result of his labors was the lesson 
he taught of the vanity of ontological specu- 
lations. He paved the way to that skepti- 
cism which yawns, gulf-like, as the terminal 
road of all consistent metaphysics.” 

If, then, Emerson is not to be counted a 
philosopher, he was something far more val- 
uable than that,—an observer and declarer 
of most important truths concerning life and 
man. If we will not call it philosophy, then 
we need a new name for this wise common 
sense, speaking the plainest language, but ap- 
plied to the highest concerns. 

How courageous and manly his ethical 
doctrine : 


‘What is called religion effeminates and demor- 
alizes. Such as you are, the gods themselves could 
not help you. Men suffer from politics, or bad 
neighbors, or from sickness, and they would gladly 
know that they were to be dismissed from the duties 
of life. But the wise instinct asks, * Hlow will death 
help them?’ These are not dismissed when they 
die. . . The weight of the universe is pressed down 
on the shoulders of each moral agent to hold him to 
his task. The only path of escape known in all the 
worlds of God is performance. You must do your 
work, before you shall be released.” 


Emerson’s positive bent is well seen in the 
essay on Immortality. It hardly contains 
one future tense. It does not discourse of 
what will be, but of what is: namely, of 
man’s present attitude toward the question; 
since that is the only aspect of it concerning 
which we have any positive knowledge. 

‘*A conclusion, an inference, a grand augury, is 
ever hovering, but attempt to ground it, and the 
reasons are all vanishing and inadequate.” 

The intimate friends of Emerson’s writ- 
ings have sometimes been puzzled at a cer- 


* 
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tain lack of appreciation of them by the pub- 
lic. They have not sufficiently perceived 
that this is only one aspect of a certain great 
question of this age: one that, like all epoch- 
questions, does not recognize itself till it is 
already near solution. It is the question 
touching the relative values of the three great 
fields of enquiry. When modern civilization 
first emerged from the dark ages, there 
were two of these fields opening to study: 
the field of physics, or matters concerning 
the earth; and the field of metaphysics, or 
matters concerning that which is beyond the 
earth. Now there has opened a third field, 
between the two—humanics, or matters con- 
cerning that which is on the earth, but not 
of it—man, and human life. ‘The underval- 
uers of such writings as those of Emerson 
lie in the two extreme camps: of those who 
care chiefly for material facts; and of those 
who care chiefly for metaphysical fog. ‘The 
former do not read them, because they con- 
tain no tables of millimetre measurements : 
the latter read them, perhaps, but hesitate to 
praise them, because they make no pretence 
of settling such questions as * whether om- 
nipotence abnegates attribute.” 

The scientific movement of this century 
was a revolt against language that did not 
stand for any definite thing. ‘The philoso- 
phers produced imposing books, and their 
words were intelligible, but not comprehen- 
sible: for these represented, not conceivable 
ideas, but inconceivable “ pseud-ideas,” as 
Mr. Spencer happily calls them. ‘Their as- 


-sertions could be understood, in one sense 


of the word, but could neither be accepted 
nor denied, for they connoted no distinguish- 
able or verifiable things. On the other hand 
are the natural scientists, with every word, 
however trivial it may be, at least standing 
for a clearly conceivable color, form, weight, 


or measurement. Now, the essential quality 


of Emerson is that, while possessing the 
point of view, the predilection, the mental 
temperament of the scientist, while having 
the positive spirit, he had the human in- 
stead of the material interests. He was an 
observer, and a collector, not of beetles and 
of facts concerning them, but of facts con- 


cerning human beings and life. The doubt, 
therefore, as to the rank and value of Emer- 
son’s writings is only a part of the general 
doubt as to the relative value of knowledges. 
In the reaction in favor of material studies, 
most of the loud voices have naturally been 
on the side of the reactionists. They have 
almost persuaded us that, while a fact, set 
down with care and carried to a number of 
decimal places, concerning the length of a 
beetle’s wing, is scientific and of great value, a 
truth about human feeling, thought, passion, 
motive, is nothing but literature; perhaps, 
even, nothing but poetry; and therefore of 
no value but to entertain a leisure hour. 
We need to recover our recognition of the 
greater value of the truth concerning man, 
and of the greater value of writings that 
throw light on human life. These volumes 
of Emerson’s works, if we estimate them so- 
berly,and without timidity before the tempo- 
rary prejudice of our times, may safely be 
said to contain a body of observed fact, of 
verifiable truth, that is of great value to the 
world, even in comparison with the “ scien- 
tific ” facts that have been accumulated since 
they began to be written. For civilization is 
not steam or telephones or electric light. It 
is thought and conscience. ‘The discoverer 
who should discover a way to get a man ot 
the first rank nominated for the highest of. 
fice, would do a thing of more practical 
value for this country than the discovery of 
any number of asteroids. The “scientific ” 
facts help to build the house: human facts, 
such as these writings of Emerson give us, 
help to put a good and wise man in the 
house, and help him to live there weil. 
Material progress has built on the material 
facts: on the human truth Bave built, just as 
visibly and indisputably, manly and cul- 
tured—that is to say, civilized—human 
lives. 

It is common to give the natural sciences 
the credit for having brought in the modern 
tendency to “hug your fact”: to see, first of 
all, what is, as the one condition of bringing 
about what should be. But this is to mis 
take the symptom for the cause of this men- 
tal convalescense. The new spirit showed 
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itself in literature before it did in science. 
The ardor for unadulterated fact was at last 
so great that it included the material world. 
Emerson’s writings furnish a good example 
of the healthy New England mind when it 
caught this new fervor for verifiable truth, 
and applied it toward the illumination of 
human being and living. 

If Emerson had been a specialist he 
would perhaps have seen more new facts, 
but he would not have shown us so many 
old truths in such new and important rela- 
tions. The view of the specialist (in the nar- 
row and popular sense of that word) is the 
midge’s view, as it walks on the base, then 
the side, then the top of the pillar, and 
never sees it, because it always sees it, and 
sees nothing else. ‘To see things in the large 
and therefore in their relations to each other ; 
to correct the illusions of perspective in get- 
ting the bird’s-eye view, —this is the function 
of such minds. He was the reverse of a spe- 
cialist: he was a generalist; and it is such 
that the world especially needs at present, 
in the wilderness of disconnected facts. 


Of Emerson’s poems, both the sense and 
the form have contributed to repel the mass 
of readers: the intellectuality and reserve of 
the one, and the complex rhythms of the 
other. They are not passionate, hardly emo- 
tional, poems, in the ordinary sense of the 
term. To many they doubtless seem aus- 
tere. Having something of Shelley, in their 
devotion to intellectual beauty, and some- 
thing of Wordsworth, in their tranquil con- 
templative wisdom, they have something 
greater than either—more purely intellectual 
than the one, more subtly and serenely wise 
than theother. After reading the second- 
rite popular poets, as we open Emerson’s 
Volume and read or recall these poems of his 
from page to page, it is like the breath of a 
clear, starlit evening after coming out of a 
bad but crowded concert, or a fashionable 
church. There is no voice of personal sor- 
row in them: no weak regret; no agonies or 
lurid fires. If he sings of the passion of love, 
it is not as the boys and girls like to hear it 
sung 
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‘** Ah, not to me those dreams belong ! 
A better voice peals through my song.” 


And who can gainsay its manly beauty and 
wisdom ? 


**Cling with life to the maid ; 
But when the surprise, 
First shadow of surmise, 
Flits across her bosom young, 
Of a joy apart from thee, 
Free be she, fancy-free ; 
Nor thou detain her vesture’s hem, 
Nor the palest rose she flung 
From her summer diadem. 


** Though thou loved her as thyself, 
As a self of purer clay, 
Though her parting dims the day, 
Stealing grace from all alive ; 
Heartily know, 
When half-gods go, 
The gods arrive.” 


There is no other New England poet that 
has described her summer and winter graces 
with so delicate and truthful a pencil as Em- 
erson : 


‘** Firm-braced, I sought my ancient woods, 
Struggling through the drifted roads ; 
The whited desert knew me not, 
Snow-ridges marked each darling spot. 
Eldest mason, Frost, had piled 
Swift cathedrals in the wild ; 

The piny hosts were sheeted ghosts 
In the starlit minster aisled. 

But soft! a sultry morning breaks ; 

The ground-pines wash their rusty green, 
The maple-tops their crimson tint, 

On the soft path each track is seen, 

The girl’s foot leaves its neater print. 
The pebble, loosened from the frost, 
Asks of the urchin to be tost. 

The fresh ground loves his top and ball, 
The air rings jocund to his call, 

The brimming brook invites a leap, 

He dives the hollow, climbs the steep, 

* * * 
When trellised grapes their flowers unmask, 
And the new-born tendrils twine, 

The old wine darkling in the cask 
Feels the bloom on the living vine, 
And bursts the hoops at hint of spring.” 


The experiences fully told in these poems 
are limited in their range. But the experi- 
ences intimated are varied in proportion to 
the scope of the reader. They are very full 
between the lines. Reserved as they are, 


> 
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these are very human poems, and reveal one 
who has both ge/edt and geliebt 


** Leave me, Fear, thy throbs are base, 
Trembling for the body's sake : 
Come, Love ! who dost the spirit raise 
Because for others thou dost wake. 
O, it is beautiful in death 
To hide the shame of nature's end 
In sweet and wary serving of a friend.” 


** Daughters of Time, the hypocritic days, 
Mutiled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 
And marching single in an endless file, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will, 

Bread, kingdom, stars, and sky that holds them 
all. 

I, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp, 

Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 

- Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 
Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn.” 


As to Emerson’s rhythm, which seems to 


-many persons so rugged, the mistake has 


been in supposing that he wrote thus from 
inability to write ordinary melodious verse. 
Unquestionably he wrote such rhythm sim- 
ply because he preferred its richer music to 
the regular sing-song which pleases untrained 
ears. ‘That he could write in pertectly flow- 
ing melody is evident from many poems : 
**O, tenderly the haughty day 
Fills his blue urn with fire ; 
One morn ts in the mighty heaven, 
And one in our desire.” 


The hand that rounded Peter’s dome 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity. 
Hle builded better than he knew;— 
The conscious stone to beauty grew.” 


In very many meters he has abundantly 
shown that it was easy for him to write me- 
lodiously, from the lightest iambic and tro- 
chaic to blank verse : 

‘* Or only a flashing sunbeam 

In at the window-pane ; 

Or music pours on mortals 
Its beautiful disdain,” 


‘* To crowded halls, to court and street ; 
To frozen hearts and hasting feet ; 
To those who go, and those who come ; 
Good-bye, proud world ! I'm going home.” 


** Or listening to the laughter of the loon ; 
Or, in the evening twilight’s latest red, 
Beholding the procession of the pines.” 


It is no doubt especially difficult for Eng- 
lish critics to realize to what a fatal facility 
in verse-making this continent has come, 
insomuch that we tire of mere monotonous 


melody. Any newspaper will furnish exam- 


ples of it, even in the advertising depart- 
ment. The cultured ear of a poet like Em- 
erson demands a more complex music ; as 
the musician who is weary of Mozart turns 
to Wagner. It is not to be doubted fora 
moment that Emerson could easily have 
made all his verse as smooth as that just 
quoted ; any more than it is to be doubted 
that Browning could write melodiously, after 
“Evelyn Hope”; or Clough, after “Qua Cur- 
sum Ventus” ; or Matthew Arnold, after ** Cal- 
ais Sands,” and “On the Rhine.” But what 
musician does not prefer the complex, surf- 
beating music, as of an Ocean Symphony, of 
Arnold's “ Dover Beach”? But the major- 
ity will never like it, nor will they like the 
rhythm of Emerson’s best poems; any sooncr 
than they will prefer the Rhine Nymph’s 
Song, or Chopin’s Nocturnes, to “ Auld Lang 
Syne.” 

Whether it be for their wild, sweet beauty 
of rhythm, or for their freshness and_ purity 
of sense; it would be difficult to find any 
other poetry, unless it be in the Greek, or 
some of Shakspere’s sonnets, or certain 
strains from Matthew Arnold, that so blend 
in with pine song and brook song, and the 
wind on mountain tops, as these poems of 

Who, then, will read and enjoy these vol- 


umes of the prose and verse of Emerson ? 


Not he who is still looking for a system of 
philosophy, woven out of the cob-webs of 
logic, that shall pretend to expound “the 
riddle of the painful earth”; nor he who 
cares only for the processes of brute nature ; 
but rather those fewer persons who are al- 
ready disposed to believe that we shall never 
get wisdom from gazing up into the fog, or 
down into the sand, but from looking around 
us on human life, trying with cheerful cour- 
age to see what is the precise fact of our con 
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dition, and what is the nearest duty to be 
done. 

It is a mistake to call Emerson a “ seer.” 
‘The word has been too much associated with 
illusion and shams. It has been taken to 
imply an ability to see in the dark, which in 
these times we are not inclined to believe 
in. writings are no oracles. ‘The Con- 
cord Philosophers have missed him as far on 
one side as the Philistines have on the other. 
His memory should not stand in the figure 
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of a preposterous idol, with its head illum- 
ined—and concealed—in a halo of misty 


_adoration; nor of a fanciful super-earthly 


dreamer: but of a scholarly New England 
gentleman, who saw a certain few moment- 
ous truths very clearly, felt them very deeply, 
and expressed them with peculiar beauty 
and force; indeed, with such a finished per- 
fection of form as will ensure their perma- 
nent place among the world’s choicest liter- 


ary treasures. 
| E.R. Sill. 


EFC. 


[i is much urged that our quadrennial turmoil over 
the Presidency, and our various other periodic tur- 
moils of the sort, are great educating influences. 
The way to learn to do a thing is to take hold and 
doit; and by having their own government put into 
their hands, people learn self-government. How, 
inleed, did the Germanic races acquire that genius 
for government that no other of the Aryan families 
possesses, If not because they alone picked up and per- 
severed in the practice of town-meetings? for it is 
hardly supposable that they knew any more about 
government than did Kelt or Slav when they were 
all together in the Asiatic birth-land. Indeed, there 
are not wanting sanguine prophets who believe that 
ithe Welts or Slavs were to be put off by themselves 
~nbewhere, without an authority over them, and set 
ty) governing themselves, they would, in eourse of 
time, dev elop a stable popular government, That 
may or may not be; it is quite conceivable that, left 
tv themselves, they would inevitably develop any 
popular government into an oligarchy of force or 
rave, or a despotism, and like it all the better; but 
im any event, the general proposition is certain that 
by sel-government a race learns to govern itself. 
Nevertheless, we by no means go with our good 
tretiis who see in these frequent elections a means 
ef elucation in government. And _ this for the rea- 
~) that in all the operations of our political system 
vote are few to be found that involve so little self- 
Jovernment as the election of a president. The citi- 

- of New England, in town-meeting assembled, 
Nise a say on all matters considered, and have to 
Uunh over the advantages and disadvantages of them. 
h\ery man there understands very well what are the 
hstcs involved when the question is raised whether 
‘he ‘ormer must fence his field or the dairyman re- 

his cows. He krfows what discomforts or 
lawsuits have befallen through invasion of bean-fields 
») -traying heifers, and has convictions on the sub- 
ut when the event comes round which, of all 


others in the whole circle of his activities, makes him 
feel himself a sovereign American citizen-——the presi- 
dential election—he has actually nothing to do but 
to find out the name of the nominee of his party, and 
puta ticket so inscribed into the box, The voter 
already educated to self-government, reads up the 
claims of parties and candidates, and votes accord- 
ingly; he may even write to the papers, speak in 
public, talk in private, explore for and lay hold of the 
cords that lead up to party nominations, and so take 
an actual part in the making of a president, great or 
small, according to his individual power. But the 
voter who is not already educated to self-government 
is just the one who gets no practice whatever out of 
the campaign, in anything but the familiar art of fold- 
ing a ballot, or of parading in drill-companies vari- 
ously adorned, and supplied by campaign committees 
with a free band. We are not speaking of the abso- 
lutely ignorant and foolish man, who is unable to 
discriminate as to the qualities of candidates if they 
lived next door to him, and would see no earthly rea- 
son why Dennis Kearney should not make a good 
Judge of the Supreme Court; we are speaking of the 
good, honest, middle-class voter, who knows per- 
fectly well which of his neighbors is a proper person 
for road-master, or surveyor, or school director, what 
the duties of these local positions are, and what man- 
ner of man is needed for them —but who feels in these 
humdrum local matters not enough interest to rouse 
himself to do much self-governing. The presidential 
election, on the contrary, involves glitter and excite- 
ment, and much newspaper talk. The President has 
not really as much to do with the policy of the coun- 
try as Congress; not as much as the Speaker of the 
House; yet every one knows how much fainter is 
public interest in the election of Congress. The 
largeness of the area involved, the number of the 
people, the conspicuousness of the position, all work 
on the voter's imagination, and make him feel that 
right here, in this quadrennial tumult, is the very pith 
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and core of self-government. And yet, in point of 
fact, the very pith and core of self-government, the 
corner-stone on which it has always rested, is the se- 
lection of the officers and control of the policy of your 
own township, ward, or school-district. 


NEVERTHELESS, there is a very simple method by 
which presidential campaigns might become educa- 
tional influences as much greater than that of town- 
ship elections as the interests involved are wider and 
more complex. It is that the voter should make him- 
self as well informed on the questions concerned in 
each campaign as he is on the pres and cons of vot- 
ing for a new schoolhouse in his district. And if this 
easy suggestion is calculated to bring a smile to the 
lips of any of our readers, we feel prepared to assure 
them that it will not to those of others. We fear 
that there is a large number of very worthy citizens 
of this country, who have never yet made out where 
the humor lay in. the celebrated announcement of 
one of our leading legislators, that he had spent two 
weeks studying the question of finance, and was pre- 
pared to speak with authority. How many of our 
citizens who are prepared to speak with authority on 
the tariff question, for instance, have ever read one 
word on the subject: save in newspaper articles ? 
There are as many worthy citizens professing a con- 
viction on the subject, who have never read more 
than an occasional newspaper jeer about it, as there 
are people who suppose they know what Darwin's 
theories were —nay, more, who form opinions on them 
~-without having ever listened to a lecture on the 
subject, read an article or text-book resumé, much 
less a page in any of Mr. Darwin's books —absolutely 
nothing but newspaper jokes or chance allusions. We 


have heard an intelligent woman, for instance, pro- 


testing against Mr. Darwin’s habit—well known, she 
assumed of jumping te conclusions without evidence; 
of tending to theory tu the neglect of investigation; 
of asserting with dogmatic certainty the slightest con- 


jectures. Any reader of Emerson, again, has. heard | 


people talk about his doctrine with contidence, on the 
Strength of a conception picked up: from newspaper 
burlesques of a style of speech for which, perhaps, 
Mr. Alcott is more responsible than any one else. [tis 
safe to say that not only have the victims of these 
floating conceptions never once read one page of a 
competent economist, or of Darwin, or of Emerson; 
but that the creators of the conceptions, chietly news- 
paper writers, have not either. Most of them are 
simply imitating something they saw in some other 
newspaper. A very few newspapers originate most 
of the matter other than local that fills the press of the 
whole country. In what vague confusion of an echo 
of what some one said who really 4ad read the 
authorities (or some reproduction of them) these pop- 
ular conceptions originate, itis hard to guess. But if 
anything we can say can recall any reader who needs 
such advice from vague newspaper impressions about 


matters on which competent authorities exist, we 


shall not leave it unsaid. THE OVERLAND goes 
into country neighborhoods, from Siskiyou to San 
Diego, through Arizona, Montana, and New Mex: 
ico, to the Islands, and Japan, and British Columbia, 
and South America. There are young men and wo- 
men in all these neighborhoods (older ones, too, but 
they are probably beyond mending), who can refute 
in a minute the absurd position of the evolutionist. — 
they saw the ridiculousness of it easily, as it was stated 
by the ** Grangeville News”; indeed, it is quite ob- 
vious that the learned professors who hold these doe- 
trines are persons of very inferior understanding in- 
deed. They can see through, too, in a minute, the 
economical fallacies of all the learned professors who 
have devoted years to investigations in //aZ line; the 
article in ** The Hardscrabble Bed-Rock shows 
plainly that these learned persons are ‘so hopeless 
ninnies that no attention need be paid to their writ- 
ings. Dear sir, let us beseech you, lay it down as a 
bottom principle, that any argument that occurs to 
you upon skimming a subject, in refutation of a learn- 
ed man’s position, is certain to have occurred to him 
when he had got as far into his subject as you now are 
—and that point he reached ten or twenty or filty 
years ago, Never dream that these points that seem 
so conclusive to you—so simple and so obvious that 
you saw them at first glance —have escaped him. 

A few years ago the farmers of this State under- 
took, with considerable unanimity, to convince Pro- 
fessor Hilgard that wheat de turn into ‘** cheat.” 
They wrote a great many aritcles, and .called the 
Professor's attention again, and again, and Again, to 
certain phenomena, absolutely convincing inthe 
matter to their minds. They assumed, with all friend- 
liness and the most naive certainty, that he could 
never have thought of ¢/7s, or that he was surely un: 
aware of fAat. And the Professor, with inexhaustible 
patience, went away back into the dim regions of 
memory, to that elementary period in his studies at 
which he Aad thought of these arguments — and 
showed again and again by what farther knowledge 
they had been proved utterly fallacious. And--to 
the credit of the farmers -his unwearied and inex- 
haustibly courteous explanations were understood, 
bis experiments tried, and his position accepted: 
and they understand now not only the fact that any 
intelligent man who has studied vegetation for many 
years has observed all the ordinary phenomena they 
have, and that if his deductions differ from theirs, it 
is because he has observed a number more which they 
have not, and which refute their obvious-sceming con- 
clusion; but also the method by which knowledge of 
such matters is obtained. — But here is Juvenis, who 
has very positive ideas on. the tariff, and intends to 
vote and shape his political affiliations according to 
them. It seems to him that the opposing view to his 
is too silly for a man of sound brain to think of coun- 
tenancing. But when his friend who docs hold this 
unaccountable folly, proposes that he should read up 
on the subject, and produces the books he has him- 
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self been going through, Juvenis is staggered; he 
cannot undertake such a task; the newspaper is 
enough for him. And yet you will find him on street- 
corner or ferry-boat, or in the country store, pro- 
pounding his opinions on the subject as just as good 
as those of his reading friend. ‘(iood sir, either you 
should be willing to take the necessary pains for your 
opinion, or you should not lay claim to one. It isa 
free country; there is no earthly restriction to prevent 
your earning yourself an opinion—but there is a re- 
striction stronger than Congresses or Czars could lay 
ainst your having one that is worth anything w/A- 

tl uf earning it by the necessary work. Suppose these 
young men all over California and the territories, and 
wherever else THE OVERLAND reaches them, should 
set themselves to take no opinion affecting their ac- 
tion as citizens on drifting, shallow, incompetent au- 
thority, or vague impressions, but to study without 
shirking or preconclusion, and from competent au- 
thority, the facts of the case? There would really be 
sel-government then, 


Mount Whitney. 


Si) KN Sentinel of Pacitic’s broad embrace, 
(hoa standest drear, and lone; 
lhe sun's first glance falls on thy snowy face, 
Thou hearest the ocean’s moan; 
With foreheads bared, the hills enclose thee round; 
Winds woo thee o'er in storm, and zephyr sweet; 
And Sununer with her girdle loosely bound, 
Like some fair Ruth, lies blushing at thy feet, 
No bird on thy bleak summit seeks its rest, 
No flower eer blossoms on thy chilling breast. 
The Nations rise, and die, and rise again, 
And still thou standest lone, and drear, and cold, 
unchangeable, as when 
Lhe first-born century above thee rolled, 
lly vigilkeep, Oh Mount;‘till on the brink 
(of chaos, Time shall break his flight— 
Wrapped in thy solitary grandeur, sink— 
like lost Atlantis—in thy might. 
Madge Morris, 


Immovable 


From the Dome of the San Bernardino 
Court House. 


kvcinG the north, the valley stretches out to the 
foot of the hills about six miles distant. Between 
he gaunt spectres of cacti that put up their thorny 
palms toward the sky, little patches of red indicate 
good soil, and by and by, when engineers shall hus- 
hand the waters of the mountain streams, the cactus 
will give place to the orange and citron, Just up the 
siie of the hill, nestled in among them, is a place 
called Fairview, where strawberries and tomatoes 
grow the year round, untouched by frost. 

That road, winding up the mountain like a thread, 
_ leads toa Sanitarium,” which rests at the foot of 
the Arrowhead, or ** Spade,” as it is more common- 
ly called. It is related that in the early days, when 
the Mormons came here, the first elder encountered 
the Devil, who disputed possession. It was finally 
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agreed that the ownership of the valley should be 
settled by a game at cards, The game went on 
pretty eveniy at first, until a lucky deal gave the 
Mormon the advantage, and a skillful throw decided 
the question. The Devil, exceedingly wroth, seized 
the offending card and threw it away. It struck the 
mountain with such force that it remains there until 
this day, a living witness of the truth of the story. I 
cannot vouch for this story, but this I do know, that 
the bald, bare spade stands out in bold relief, and I 
believe there is no Devil now living in the valley. 

That is the Sanitarium, with its broad porch, over- 
looking the tiny lake margined with the dark line. 
That line is a pomegranate hedge, whose scarlet 
blossoms kiss the water’s edge. Around the lake 
grow grasses and reeds, and fishes swarm to the sur- 
face, or hide among the reeds. The waters are quite 
pleasantly warm, as the lake is fed by water from 
builing springs. Further up, above, are the ** mud 
baths,” where people afflicted with rheumatism wal- 
low up to the neck in black, sticky mud. Many of 
them are cured, they say, but whether the mud or 
faith effects the cure, it is hard to say. 

Imagination calls to mind the sound of mockiaie 
birds and drumming bees, that hide in the bushes 
near the hotel. The air seems heavy with the sighs 
of winds, perfumed with ferny odors from the Sybil’s 
Grotto, or Lover's Dell, in the dark ravines below, 
Every season countless picnickers drink from the 
cool waters that splash over the falls in that cation at 
the right of the Sanitarium. To some people these 
mineral springs are very, very dull. In the bitter- 
ness of his soul, a patient thus described his experi- 
ence; ‘*You must get up just as you are comfortably 
asleep, and wishing devoutly that you had never been 
born, struggle into your clothes. These you must 
carefully arrange the night before, or you will be try- 
ing to pin your socks about your neck, and putting 
your feet into your new hat. Then you plunge out 
of the house into a bath, saving yourself only by 
superhuman exertions from drowning, because your 
sleepy head tends naturally to the bottom. You 
stumble out of the bath, and take a nauseous dose of 
water. Drink and dawdle. Dawdle more, and 
drink again. Repeat the dawdle, and repeat the 
draught. Breakfast, or rather the ghost of one. 
Dawdle. Dress. Dine. Dawdle again. Drink again. 
Do it all over again. Don’t sup. Goto bed. This 
is your life. And while you are doing your drinking 
and dawdling, a melancholy organ plays the most 
melancholy music. And a few people elbow you, 
and look sickly at you, spill water over you, and try 
to talk to you of things you don’t in the least care 
for.” 

That mountain in the east, rising above the others, 
lone, stern, and tempest-seamed, is Mount San Ber- 
nardino. It pictures adreary solitude. Suns on suns 
have rolled away since its gray locks were lifted to 
the eternal sky. On its white summit the hours 
drop like stones, and countless phantoms from the 
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past throng its bleak shadows. One /ce/s the silence, 
which is only broken by the moan of wind, and the 
rumbling sound of a slumbering volcano at its base. 

That red-covered hill is one of the ** Redlands,” 
whose soil has been rendered fertile by the skill 0° 
the engineer. That’s the ** big reservoir,” lying just 
across the caNon. Coming west, note that mass of 
crumbling wall. That is all that remains of St. Ber- 
nard’s mission. It is impossible not to feel interested 
in the story all these missions tell. Here lived the 
poor old patriarch priests, surrounded by their flocks 
and herds — mildest of feudal lords — with their In- 
dian serfs about them. — Life at middle age became 
a kind of siesta, that dozed itself into the evening of 
death in an almost imperceptible manner. About 
them grew up the young Spenish-Californians, hard 
riders and tireless sportsmen, who could tame wild 
bulls and rob the she-bearof herwhelps. There, on the 
plain below, they had bear-fights and bull fights, nor 
found any Una among the maids of their native glade 
to waken them to higher pleasures. There they grew 
fat and lazy. and lay in the sun, sombrero pulled low 
op the brow, smoked, and chewed ‘jerked beef,” 
while the priests soaked in their own wine till the 
wits grew dull and woolly, 

That's the Santa Anna River, running like a thread 
of silver over its treacherous sands. It is dark and 
~ swollen in spring, and sometimes heavy bowlders roll 
along its bed, and crash against the wheels of passing 
wayons. 

Away to the south lies Riverside and aristocratic 
Arlington. ‘Tis noon, and the orange tree hangs 
languid in the sun; the broad banana’s green ban- 
ners droop shadowy ; the magnolias are blooming on 
the avenue. Stately houses rise on each side of the 
streets, and, specter-like, point the conventional way 
to heaven. A facetious visitor likened Riverside to 
a well kept cemetery, and more than one has spoken 
with tender melancholy of its touching sameness and 
conventional drives. It has all the beauty of a beau- 
tiful monotony. Miles and miles of orange trees — 
just so many to the acre--little grass plots, a few 
flowers, a few white rocks, and now and then a foun- 
tain, while ‘*all the air a solemn stillness holds.” It 
is not a tempting home to a California sinner. 

Facing the west lies the Cucamongo mountains, 
at whose base are the celebrated Cucamongo vine- 
yards, where the ** Angelica wine” is produced, 
The vines literally hug the mountain. Further on, 
lies Etiwanda, a ‘* City of the Future,” now a thriv- 
ing, pretentious village. The blurred glass gives 
but a dim sight of Ontario and its Euclid avenue, 
electric lights, and college walls. 

From the landscape’s soft repose, the eye wanders 
back to the town of San Bernardino, where men take 
up life’s other labors, and the cheerful scene is shifted. 
Murmurs of the crowd that throng round the human 
shambles faintly reach the ear. The street is thronged 
with wagons and carriages, and the busy life goes on. 
In that house over there a romance has just reached 
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its last chapter. Early last year, a couple met, and 
after a few meetings, loved. They were not to blame 
in the matter. It was a very good, honest, true kind 
of affection that sprung up between them, but neither 
of them had money, and so friends intervened, and 
they parted. It was a very light thing to the inter- 
vening friends, but it was death and destruction toa 
vast deal that was very good in both of them, 


* You may love, and unlove, and forget, my dear, 
Fashion and shatter the spell 
Of how many loves ina life, my dear, 
Ere one learns to love once and well."’ 


But that unloving, after having truly and honestly 
loved, is a very hard thing. Ged help the women 
who are made to do it: because it is inexpedient for 
them to do otherwise. This girl was reminded that 
her lover, though clever, could not place her well; 
that if they married, there would be many hard years 
to struggle through ; and that-when those years were 
past, so would be her bloom, her beauty, her fresh 
young capability of enjoying all charming things, 
which it was in her pewer to command. Well—the 
advice was taken: he is going to the bad as fast as 
possible; and she-——is married to a man twenty-five 
years older than herself. JM. 


Athlete in Venice. 


O MY Canadian fleet-foot, light-foot runner— 
My hero with the gold and silver medals— 

My friend—companion of my walks in Venice ! 
When vou again will watch the circling pigeons 
Fly round your chimneys in the Old Dominion. 
Will you not think of me and of Venezia ? 

How in the shadow of the campanile 

We saw them feed the pigeons of San Marco ; 
Beneath the arches of the Doges’ palace 

We watched the gondolas upon the Molo ; 

And from the bridge—"' ¢/ ponte del sospire — 
We heaved a sigh for desolated Venice ? 


And 1—when I shall see a young Apollo, 

Or marble victor of the Olympic races— 

Will savy —‘‘ Aha ! I know that turn of ankle, 

I saw it vears and years ago in Venice, 

When I was young and Venice beautiful” ; 

I'll take from out my desk a pigeon’s feather, 

Closing my eves to the red dusk around me, 

And all will come—piazza, -piazzetta, 

The column with’St. Mark’s, the winged lion ; 

And far away across the blue laguna 

The enchanted islands—ves, it was enchantment. 

Ah! here am I, and here's the pigeon’s feather ; 
jut Where's the boy I never saw again ?— 


When you across the blue Ontario waters 

See the canoes dark in the sunset shadow, 

And all is beautiful in the glowing color, 

You then will dream of the lagoons and gondolas, 

Of me, of Titian or of Salviati— 

Your thoughts to me and mine to you will race ; 

On foot I lose, in thought I win the victory, 

And I'll remember all vou have forgotten. 
Edmund Russell. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


On the Frontier.' 


After a shorter interval than has been his custom 
of late years, Mr. Harte brings forth another book, 
this time consisting of three short stories, all of early 
California. It is, perhaps, superfluous to say that it 
is better than the last, since that is implied in saying 
that it is not a novel but short stories. The subjects 
are well distributed among the different phases of 
early Californian life: the place of the first story, 
“Ar the Mission of San Carmel,” is, of course, 
among the waning Spanish and priestly surroundings ; 
of ihe second, ** A Blue-Cirass Penelope,” in San 
Francisco and its neighborhood, in the stock-gam- 
bling period: of the third, ** Left Out on Lone Star 
Mountain,” in the mining camps. ‘* A Blue-Grass 
Penelope” is considerably the longest and most am- 
bitious of the three; ‘* Left Out on Lone Star Moun- 
tain will probably be best liked by most readers, 
Perliaps it is somewhat more picturesque and well- 
roun led, but the others have more genuine character 
mthem. It is, however, quite unnecessary to weigh 
them against each other, and we feel better satished 
ty say simply that each is in certain points better than 
the other. 

\ore to our purpose it is to note some of the gen- 
eral qualities of Mr. Harte’s work, as year after year 
molifies it. He is in a curious position, one that 
perhaps no writer before ever found himself in. He 
is obliged to write solely and entirely from one pe- 
ri»! of his life and one set of scenes and people, all 
now remote from him, and receding farther and far- 
ther into the past of memory, while his life is among 
terally different and incongruous surroundings. Of 
California he must write—no one cares to read him 
Ile might perhaps handle the tramps 
and tinkers of English lanes, the gamblers and out- 
laws of Glasgow, as well, but no one would care 
much about his stories of them. They would seem 
merely faint echoes of Dickens. This fact in itself 
shows how small the proportion of fundamentul truth 
an | human interest in Mr. Harte’s stories has always 
becn, and how much of their worth depends upon 
the picturesque setting which he constructed with so 
marvelous a skill. Obliged to draw upon a more 
an| more distant memory to get this fascinating set- 
ting of environment, he shows himself still capable 
of doing it with considerable truth and beauty. The 
coast-line below Monterey as the fog comes in ; the 
matsh-land about, Alviso by night; the mountain in 
a spring rain; the manners and speech of the Span- 
ish ventleman; the dialect of the miners —these all 


otherwise. 


ere, in the main, life-like, and leave a clear and last-- 


mg conception in the mind. Yet there has gone out 
hem a certain vigor and strength; they are not 


vivid with life as of old ; there appears in these ex- 
ternals of Californian life, as drawn from memory, a 
certain dimming of the sharp outlines. Little inac- 
curacies, too, creep in: for instance, it is quite im- 
possible that the spring should call out in the marsh 
region extending back from the Alviso neighborhood 
in the direction of Los Gatos (for this, we take it, was 
the location of the Los Cuervos ranch), **a blazing 
landscape of poppies, broken here and there by blue 
lagoons of lupine, by pools of daisies, by banks of 
dog-roses, by broad outlying shores of dandelions, 
that scattered their lavish gold to the foot of the hills, 
where the green billows of wild oats carried it on and 
upwards to the darker crest of pines ’’—all at one 
and the same time; poppies, lupines, ‘‘ daisies,” 
dandelions and *‘dog-roses” is not a possible com- 
bination in this part of California. It is possible 
that the miscalling of some of the flowers has made 
Mr. Harte seem farther froma correct recollection of 
the spring flora of Santa Clara County than he really 
is; but in any event, we do not think he would have 
written that sentence twelve years ago. 

A more noticeable point in these stories is that 
they are less daring than the most of Mr. Harte’s 
works. They propound no new ethical theories, and 
contribute no illustrations to the doctrine that bad 
people are better than good people. The true hero 
of rectitude and high gentleness in the first story is 
not the graceless American sailor, but the venerable 
and ascetic padre; the heroine of the next one, made 
the central figure by courage and devotion, is not the 
guilty companion of the husband's flight, but the 
blameless wife, and the hero is an upright and repu- 
table and law-abiding gentleman; and in the third, 
the brains and the magnanimity are chiefly the prop- 
erty, not of the leading gambler or rake of the camp, 
but of the youngest and most innocent man in it. In 
short, throughout these three stories, Mr. Harte ap- 
proves of his good people, and shows only what he de- 
scribes, in Captain Poindexter, as a ** humorous tol- 
erance ” for his bad people. Whether this is merely 
an accidental trait of the present book, or indicates a 
change in Mr. Harte’s ethical tastes as he grows old- 
er, we cannot say. 

There are various affectations and unrealities in 
the stories. The Blue-Grass Penelope especially says 
and does some things she doubtless would not say 
and do in fact, and leaves undone some that she 
would ; but you do not think of the unreality in read- 
ing on, so well does Mr. Harte always carry you 
along with him. And it should be added that no 
one can open a book from his pen without recogniz- 
ing at once the hand of a man who knows how to 
write ; and that alone isa great, and we must gloom- 
ily add, a rare, satisfaction. 
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Briefer Notice. 


A new competitor for approval in the way of a 
school “History of the United States, comes from Mr. 
Scuddef, whose ‘‘ Bodley Children” should certainly 
recommend him as an author precisely fit for this 
sort of thing. The only other child’s history of the 
~ subject that this can possibly come into comparison 
with is Colonel Higginson’s, and we have given the 
book the attention (for the school teaching of the 
history of our country is certainly a most important 
inatter) of reading both, side by side. We bring 
from the perusal a conviction that the ideal child’s 
history of this country is not yet written, but that 
both Colonel Higginson’s and Mr. Secudder’s are 
good text-books, each having some advantages over 
the other. Colonel Higginson’s is more entertain- 
ing, and, perhaps, better adapted for younger chil- 
dren; Mr. Scudder’s is of more use as an introduc- 
tion to constitutional history, and is really better for 
the political teaching of older children. It reduces 
war-periods to their proper importance, and raises 
constitutional questions to theirs, It is absurd to 
make children commit to memory every skirmish of 
the Revolution, and leave them with no comprehen- 
sion of the issues involved in Jefferson’s election. In 
short, the ‘‘ perspective ” of Mr. Scudder’s book is 
more scholarly than that of any that has yet been 
offered the schools. Moreover, he is very candid 
and just in his whole statement of the controversies 
over Slavery and States’ rights, of the Civil War 
and the Reconstruction. period. In his sketch of 
the history. of tariff questions he is less  satisfac- 
tory; but on the whole, for statement of the ‘ruth of 
our history, and with due regard for its impor- 
tance or unimportance, it is the best school his- 
tory of the country yet offered. The illustrations 
are likewise better and more numerous than in 
any other, and the. book is very attractive in gen- 
eral make-up. Professor Rolfe’s Shakspere edi- 
tions are now followed by a volume, uniform with 
these, upon Tennyson's Princess.’’ Whether it is a 
forerunner of others upon the Laureate’s works is not 
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said. It seems curious to annotate thus a living 
poet, and, of course the principle on which it is done 
must be somewhat different from that on which 
Shakspere is annotated. Shakspere notes are in- 
tended, for the most, not merely as aids to students, 
but also as a means of making known the results of 
research, The present edition of Zhe Princess? has 
not much to offer to any one already a careful reader 
of Tennyson, The numerous allusions to history, lit- 
erature, and the like, that sprinkle many of his poems 
offer the chief reason for the existence of the notes; 
and every teacher knows that these allusions are 
stumbling blocks to the young reader; indeed, there 
are few older readers, even among the educated and 
appreciative, who would come scathless through a 
strict examinationonthem. The collation of the dif- 
ferent editions is still more an acquisition to the 
reader already fairly acquainted with the poem, 
The ‘‘critical extracts” reveal a great paucity of 
satisfactory comment on this poem, though Mr, 
Rolfe does not seem to think so. The pictures and 
ornamentation of the little volume are pleasing. —— 
Pilgrims and Shrines is an account, in two volumes, 
of the visits of a devout Catholic lady, an American, 
to the various shrines of saints and martyrs in France 
and Italy. The descriptions are illustrated by over 
fifty etchings, from the sketches of the author, who 
is a favorite artist in the North Interior States, where 
her home is. The accounts of the shrines and her 
visits to them, and narratives of the saints they com- 
memorate, are written with enthusiasm asa traveler, 
and fervent piety asa Catholic. ‘We receive a 
campaign biography of Governor Cleveland,‘ which 
has more modesty and dignity than is the custom of 
campaign biographies. The chief part of it is devoted 
to the Governor's administrative action, and full ex- 
tracts from the veto messages are a valuable feature. 
The author is a personal acquaintance of the Gov- 
ernor. 
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